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T was after the 
close of the 
“Salon” in 
June last year, 
when the an- 
nual exodus of 
artists from 
Paris takes 
place, that we 
found ourselves 
journeying to- 
wards that 
Mecca of fol- 
lowers of the 
brush and 
palette, name- 
ly, Pont-Aven. This little town of some 
1,200 inhabitants has received its name 
from the river Aven, running through 
the village, with its one bridge, or ** pont,” 
crossing it. It is situated in the north- 
western part of France, on an inlet of the 
Bay of Biscay, and, though almost un- 
known to the general traveler, it is dearly 
beloved by the members of the artistic 
fraternity in all quarters of the globe. 

Some years ago the late Robert Wylie, 
an ,American artist, while tramping 
through Brittany, fell on the little hamlet 
quite by accident. He was immediately 
charmed by its many picturesque feat- 
ures, and felt that it was just the spot, 
above all others, for a painter; so he 
pitched his tent among the peasants, and 
made his home with them for the remain- 
der of his life, and on his death, some few 
years ago, was, laid at rest in the little 
cemetery on the hill. 

During his lifetime he collected quite 
a number of brother workers around him, 
and the place soon became well known 
through the good work sent out from it 
every year; but its popularity has not 
waned, for, though suffering a severe blow 
by his death, its natural beauties still re- 
main the same, and there are always 
plenty there to do them homage. 
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It is here that quite a number of Ameri- 
cans, now high up in their profession, drew 
their first inspirations, and many are the 
shrines of devotion still left standing to 
show where their lamp of genius burned 
steadily day by day, until at last the flame 
became so bright that it could no longer 
be hid in the little Brittany town, but be- 
came known all over the artistic world. 

We reached our journey’s end after a 
tedious ride of some eighteen hours, about 
noon of a bright summer’s day, covered 
with dust and completely tired out, but im- 
mediately on meeting the smiling face of 
M’lle Juliaa feeling of rest and repose stole 
over us. This personage, I think, deserves 
more than a passing word, for, from a 
humble peasant girl, knowing neither how 
to read nor write, she has by sheer force of 
character and perseverance worked her 
way up in the world, until now she is the 
proud possessor and successful mistress of 
one of the finest hotels in Brittany. 

Rare good tact and management it is 
that Julia exercises towards her guests. To 
those behaving as they should she is always 
smiling and obliging, ready to do any little 
kindness ; but should any so far forget them- 
selves as to overstep the bounds of propri- 
ety, then will the brawny arm of Julia rise 
up strong in its wrath and promptly eject 
the delinquent from her house and _ hearth, 
who then finds out to his sorrow that she 
is not a woman to be trifled with. 

We learned that we had been fortunate 
in arriving just in the nick of time, for on 
the morrow a ‘** pardon” (that is, a religious 
festival) would be held in one of the neigh- 
boring villages, while on the following day 
would occur one of the largest weddings 
that had taken place in some time. The 
next morning (Sunday), immediately after 
breakfast, a large open wagon drove up to 
the front door, to convey all the gentlemen 
of the house to the scene of the ‘* pardon ;” 
the ladies, who were left behind to prepare 
for the bodily wants of the party, expect- 
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ing to follow later, on the return of the 
vehicle. 

Arriving at the point of interest I was 
very much interested in watching the odd 
groups by which I was surrounded. The 
woods were filled with men and women, 
gorgeous in their holiday attire, while the 
little children — diminutive men _ and 
women—were very comical, particularly 
the girls with their long dresses and fan- 
tastic head-gear. 

Slowly making their way over the dis- 
tant hills I could see a procession ap- 
proaching the little church in the valley. 
First came two acolytes with swinging 
censers, then an old man bearing on high 
a large cross, followed by a priest in robes, 
chanting; behind him were four girls in 
white carrying a litter, on which was 
seated the Virgin in becoming attire, 
while bringing up the rear were hundreds 
of the peasants in their queer costumes. 

Soon the little church was filled, and 
large numbers were compelled to kneel on 
the ground outside, and thus attend the 
mass being celebrated within. After the 
services, which did not last long, men, 
women and children, particularly the 
latter, repaired to a spring under the hill, 
whose waters on this day were supposed 
to possess particular healing qualities, and 
also to have the power to ward off from 
children all diseases of the throat. 

Hither to this miraculous pool mothers 
led their entire brood of little ones, many 
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of the latter I noticed coming with very 
reluctant steps; but, on witnessing the per- 
formance to which they were subjected, I 
no longer wondered at the unwilling feet, 
but was rather surprised that they did not 
take to them and run away. 

First the fond parents would offer a cup 
of this anything but tempting water to 
their offspring inturn to drink. This being 
accomplished, they would then loosen the 
waists or jackets of their little ones and 
proceed to trickle down their backs in slow 
streams some more of this healing liquid. 
This part of the performance the children 
did not seem to enjoy, as they would 
scream and squirm around in a very lively 
manner, giving vent to their feelings by all 
sorts of gymnastic twists and turns, which 
at times gave the parents some little trouble 
to control. 

The shock attending this first applica- 
tion of the water-cure having subsided 
the waists of the children would now be 
unfastened. At the wrists, and while they 
held their arms in an upright position, 
another cupful or two of water would be 
poured down their sleeves, the little ones 
meanwhile keeping their arms high up in 
the air. 

From the expression of the face of a small 
boy whom I saw undergoing this treat- 
ment, I should not imagine he was enjoy- 
ing it any more than the first operation. 

Small infants were placed bodily in the 
pool, at the imminent risk of their young 

























lives, one would think, but the children of 
a larger growth were all treated as I have 
described. 

Scattered along the road-sides were small 
stands where one could purchase apples, 
candies, fancy drinks, etc. Their owners 
seemed to be doing a flourishing business, 
but their tempting array of delicacies did 
not succeed, somehow, in lightening our 
purses, much to the disgust of an old crone, 
who shouted in our ears the excellence of 
her stock over that of her neighbors. 

These ‘* pardons.” I learned, were held 
once a year, generally in the summer or early 
fall, and were considered by the peasants 
as a very gréat holiday, for, if they then 
faithfully observed the religious duties im- 
posed, they would be pardoned all sins 
committed during the year; while their 
children, besides being strengthened by the 
water drank, would be preserved from 
danger of various kinds for twelve months 
tocome. The occasion also served to bring 
together friends from a distance ; and this 
social feature seemed to be about as highly 
prized as the spiritual good they were sup- 
posed to receive. 

A heavy shower coming up during the 
afternoon, we were compelled to seek 
shelter under the trees on the estate of a 
marquis living near by, and as some of the 
party were acquainted with the gentleman, 
we were all invited into his chateau to 
await the end of the storm. 
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While within we were invited to inspect 
the pictures of his ancestors, hanging in the 
long corridors between the rooms, some of 
whom, he informed us with pardonable 
pride, had fought under Henry of Navarre. 
The rooms were filled with fine old carv- 
ings, tapestries, armor, etc., and we passed 
a very agreeable hour chatting with the 
marquis and his amiable wife. While at 
the chateau I had noted a constant stream 
of peasants passing in and out, the women 
being particularly noticeable by the elabo- 
rateness of their dress. On inquiring the 
cause for these numerous visitors, I was 
led into the dining-room, where were some 
fifty or sixty men and women seated before 
a bountifully spread table, eating, drink- 
ing, and joking to their hearts’ content. 
Upon our entrance dead silence fell on the 
company, and all looked so ill at ease 
that we hastily withdrew, whereupon the 
good cheer continued. It is a custom of 
the marquis every year, on the occurrence 
of the ‘* pardon,” to give a dinner, to which 
all the peasants of any importance from the 
different villages are invited. The atten- 
tion they seem to appreciate very highly, it 
being considered a great honor to dine at 
the chateau. 

When the rain had ceased, it was found 
that the woods were too damp to think of 
returning, so the wagons were brought out, 
and we started homeward. The short 
drive through the country was charming: 
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the rain had settled the dust, and our 
horses fairly flew over the well-kept roads, 
which are, by the way, one of the features 
of Brittany. These roads have for the 
most part been made by the government 
for military purposes, and are maintained 
at its expense, and at all seasons seem to 
be in excellent condition. 

About nine the next morning, on looking 
out of my window, I saw that the open 
space in front of the hotel, called the 


The bride was quite a pretty girl of 
twenty, with a bright, intelligent face, in 
striking contrast to the heavy, dull counte- 
nances of the girls by whom she was sur- 
rounded, — but perhaps the happy event 
about to take place had something to do 
with her good looks. Being a woman, I 
was of course interested in the toilets. 

The bride’s dress was of some kind of 
black material,—cashmere I think.—heavily 
trimmed with lace, and braid of real gold 
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‘¢ Place,” was filled with members of both 
sexes dressed in holiday attire. I had for- 
gotten all about the wedding. Throwing 
down my book I joined the throng of 
people below, for as this was to be a wed- 
ding totally unlike any I had seen before, 
I was of course anxious to get a good look 
at the bride. 

I was not kept waiting as at fashiona- 
ble weddings at home, for promptly at the 
appointed time the bridal party appeared, 
coming from one of the houses near by, fol- 
lowed by a long line of invited guests ; 
among them I noticed several New York 
friends, for the bride’s father was the pro- 
prietor of one of the inns of the place, and 
all the boarders had been bidden to the feast. 


and silver. It consisted simply of a waist, 
cut low in front to show the embroidered 
collar, and plain, round skirt made very 
full. Worn over the dress was an apron 
of pale-blue brocaded silk, also elaborately 
trimmed with gold and silver braid and 
numerous spangles, while around her waist 
was a sash of narrow white watered rib- 
bon, tied in front with long, hanging ends. 
Her coif (that is, head-gear) and collar 
were of the same pattern as those worn 
every day by the women of the village, only 
more profusely trimmed with ribbons and 
lace, in keeping with the occasion. 

First, on the head is placed a small, 
round cap, edged with Breton lace, which 
completely conceals the hair of the wearer. 
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This, with a bright ribbon twisted around 
it, is what is usually worn in the 
house. When dressed, however, over this 
is worn another cap of entirely different 
shape, having long pieces on each side, 
which are pinned to the top, forming large 
loops behind each ear. The collar of 
white linen, some ten or twelve inches 
deep, is crimped or fluted very fine, and 
may or may not be trimmed with lace, ac- 
cording to the taste of the wearer. 

While the peasants are not at all partic- 
ular regarding the amount of water they 
use on their persons, being as a rule very 
dirty indeed, they are scrupulously neat 
respecting their coifs and collars, and I 
have rarely seen a rumpled or soiled one 
worn, even by women whose dress other- 
wise would be covered with grease and 
dirt. 

The bride’s toilet was considered by the 
simple villagers as something very elegant 
indeed, being 
worth about four 
hundred francs, or 
eighty dollars of 
our money, for 
“Marie” was quite 
an heiress, the 
groom having re- 
ceived from her 
father some ten 
thousand dollars 
as her marriage 
dowry. 

Her dress, I was 
told, would’ be 
carefully put away 
after the wedding 
and only brought 
out on state occa- 
sions. If Marie 
ever had any 
daughters it might 
at some future day 
serve them for the 
same happy event 
with a few added 
rows of lace and 
braid; so dresses 
would descend in 
families for three 
or four genera- 
tions, receiving 
from each some 
little | embellish- 
ment, until they 
would be so cov- 
ered with trim- 
ming that none of 





the original fabric could be seen, and 
would have increased in value until they 
were worth some one or two hundred 
dollars. 

Many of the handsome dresses worn by 
the young girls at the wedding had come 
to them, I learned, in this manner. 

The bridegroom, a rather plain-looking 
fellow of thirty, wore white breeches but- 
toned at the knee, and very baggy. His 
vest, of black cloth, was beautifully em- 
broidered around the neck with gay-colored 
silks, red and green being most promi- 
nent. Down the front it was decorated 
with two rows of bright, brass buttons, 
which shone with all the brilliancy of the 
purest gold. His jacket. also of black cloth, 
was bound with velvet, and embroidered 
around the edge in the same pattern and 
colors as the vest. In the centre of the 
back was an embroidered flower, which 
served to designate the village in which he 
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lived, each having its peculiar mark, just 
as the coifs of the women by their different 
shapes showed their homes. 

His legs were encased in _ leggins 
reaching to the knee, decorated with span- 
gles and embroidery. With his high, 
standing collar, and large, soft hat, he 
made quite a picturesque figure, but he 
looked timid and scared, as if he wished 
the whole thing was over, just as I have 
known grooms to wish nearer home. 

The party first proceeded to the mayor’s 
office, where the civil marriage was _per- 
formed, as is the custom throughout France, 
and from there to the church, which was 
already filled with peasants from the 
neighboring towns, as the variety of head- 
dress of the women testified. The serv- 
ices here were very simple, the ordinary 
Catholic ceremony being all that was _per- 
formed. As the mnewly-wedded pair 
reached the church door, on their way out, 
a singular sight was presented to their 
gaze, though they apparently expected it, 
for they evinced not the least surprise, but 
at once proceeded to do what it seems was 
expected of them. 

On either side of the doorway, extend- 
ing in a long line, the women on one side, 
the men on the other, arrayed in all their 
glory of rags and dirt, were the most hor- 


rible-looking specimens of beggars I had 
ever seen. They were of all ages and 
conditions, from the little ones of un- 
recognizable sex, scarcely able to stand 
and hold out their hands, to toothless 
crones and crippled old men, already more 
than half in the grave. 

A pleasant group, truly, to greet the 
bride of a few moments. 

Descending the steps together, the pair 


‘separated at the bottom, the bride proceed- 


ing along the line of women, giving to each 
a few sous, they, in turn, calling down 
all sorts of blessings on her head (the bless- 
ing generally being in direct proportion to 
the amount given). The groom at the 
same time treated the men in a similar 
manner. Various members of the family 
now threw into the air handfuls of coin, 
—this was what the small-boy had been 
waiting for, —and lively scrambles ensued 
for possession. 

This part of the ceremony being satis- 
factorily concluded, the party repaired to 
the market-place for dancing, headed by 
two old men, one playing on the bag- 
pipe, the other on an instrument called 
the ‘* bignou.” 

The gavotte —the native dance — does 
not present very much variety of motion. 
A number of couples join hands, and 
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with a peculiar gliding step advance, 
when suddenly one of the dancers at the 
end describes a peculiar curve, and for a 
few moments it appears as if they were all 
dancing backwards. 

To us it seemed very simple; but we 
found: on trying it one night at the hotel 
that it was not quite as easy as it looked, 
and were forced to give it up after repeated 
failures. 

At noon all the guests were invited by 
the bride’s father to the wedding breakfast. 
As some three hundred responded to the 
invitation, I thought that his powers of 
hospitality must have been pretty severely 
taxed; but I found out later that each 
guest paid for his own meal a sum equal 
to about twenty-five cents. Such was 
always their custom; and in some cases, 
where the bride’s people could not afford 
to prepare food on so extensive a scale, 
they would bring their own provisions, 
already cooked, and warm them over when 
needed. All through the long summer 
afternoon the dancing continued, with 
intermissions now and then of a few 
moments, and a more solemn-looking set 
of pleasure-seekers it would be hard to 
find. They were:taking their amusement 
in the most stolid manner imaginable. 

The girls moved through the dances 
with. faces that plainly showed that they 
were bored to death,—that is, if they 
knew what that feeling was, — not one of 
them having a particle of life or animation. 
Even the bride looked very indifferent 
and lifeless, and studiously avoided her 
husband. 

On being asked by one of the Ameri- 
cans if she was not very happy, she re- 
plied, ‘* Oh, yes!” she supposed so; she 
did not know; her father and mother both 
liked Jacques, and said he would make a 
good husband, that was enough for her; 
only she did wish he was just a little bit 
better-looking, more like a gentleman 
(that name being applied by the peasants 
to any man not a Breton). And away she 
danced. Poor girl! to know or desire 
nothing better. 

At night, when the market-place was 
dimly lit with candles, it was an odd sight 
to see the white caps bobbing about to 
the weird music, which grew fainter and 
fainter; indeed it had been a matter of 
great wonderment to me that they were 
able to keep going so long. 

At ten all was silent, and in a few mo- 
ments the little town was asleep. 

Promptly the next morning the festivi- 


ties began with renewed vigor, and con- 
tinued all day, with nothing to vary their 
monotony. It was either dancing or stand- 
ing idly in groups gossiping. By night 
they were a weary-looking lot; but they 
did not falter: it was a wedding they were 
celebrating, and that meant three days of 
dancing. On the morrow they arose, and 
continued the same performance, with the 
exception that on this day the dancing was 
confined to the side roads, as during the 
night an aunt of the bride’s had died, and 
they would have been considered wanting 
in respect to her memory had they danced 
in the market-place. 

Scarcely had the music of the bagpipes 
died away when one morning I was star- 
tled by the violent ringing of a bell, fol- 
lowed by a man calling out some notice. 
On listening I understood him to say that 
‘*¢ Guillaume Janick ” had just breathed his 
last, and would be buried the next day. 

From my window on the morrow I 
could see the crowds collecting around the 
cottage, the women entering the low 
doorway, while the men stood in groups 
outside. Down the hill the priest came in 
his vestments, attended by two boys and an 
old man. He did not remain within many 
minutes, for shortly the remains were 
brought out on a bier carried by four men, 
followed by a long line of mourners. The 
priest, taking his place at the head, com- 
menced to read the litany for the dead, and 
in this manner they proceeded to the ceme- 
tery. 
The only emblem of mourning worn by 
the women was a large white flannel hood, 
hanging down over the shoulders, edged 
with black. ; 

Regularly once a week the sleepy little 
town was all astir. This was on the occa- 
sion of market-day, when stands would be 
erected, where could be purchased, or ob- 
tained in exchange for butter and eggs, 
wares of all kinds; but in order to see the 
business of the place to advantage it was 
necessary to wait until the great market- 
day, which occurs once a month. 

On this day the ‘** Place” was one mass 
of men, women, and children, all laden 
with something to sell. Here also a 
couple of musicians erected their platform, 
and all day long, above the din of the scis- 
sors-grinder and squeaking of the pigs, 
their melodious voices might be heard 
singing their native airs in the Breton 
tongue; which tongue, I am sure, was 
never intended to be set to music, for more 
unearthly howling I never heard. First 
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the man would start off with a hideous 
wail, and when his vocal organs gave out 
his wife would promptly come to the 
rescue; by the time she was exhausted he 
was ready tostart inagain. Thus they kept 
it up, at the same time urging people to 
buy one of their beautiful songs, — only a 
sou. 

Hearing a lively discussion, the words 
coming from behind the hotel, I went 
round to learn what was the matter, ex- 
pecting a disturbance of some kind, but 
found that it was only the sale of a cow. 
In the center of an animated crowd of men 
and women the animal was held by a long 
rope, and was being treated to a series of 
slaps and digs, which she bore with all 
possible patience. 

On her owners touching her with a 
whip she commenced to run around the 
ring in a lively manner, besides cutting up 
various other antics that an able-bodied 
_cow is expected to execute on such occa- 
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sions. This performance seeming to be 
satisfactory, a discussion as to price arose, 
and for some time they disputed over a few 
cents, neither party being willing to give 
in. At times they waxed so hot that I ex- 
pected blows would follow; still I saw 
none given. At last the would-be pur- 
chaser started to walk off in apparent great 
anger, but was called back by the own* 
er, who met him with outstretched hand. 
This denoted that he had given in. Three 
times they each raised their hands high 
in the air, bringing them together with an 
audible clasp; to conclude, they kissed 
each other on both cheeks. This brought 
the bargain to a close, the money was 
handed over, and the new owner walked 
off with his cow. 

Those who have never lived the free 
Bohemian life of an artist in summer can- 
not appreciate the charm of a season spent 
in such a quaint, out-of-the-way place as 
Pont-Aven. 

We could breakfast — that is. have our 
roll and cup of coffee, that being all that 
is customary throughout France for the first 
meal — at any time, and in any toilet, be- 
tween six and nine. Breakfast over, para- 
phernalia would be gathered together, and 
the day’s work commenced. 

There was no limit to the artist’s genius. 
The place fairly teemed with subjects of all 
kinds. 

The landscape-painter found it hard to 
make a selection because there was such 
an abundance to choose from; while the 
marine artist found plenty of material by 
the sea, only a short distance away. 

On rainy days, which, I am forced.to 
admit, were rather frequent, there were 
interiors to be sketched, some of which 
were very interesting, or still life, in one’s 
studio; so there was no need of any idle 
moments. 

At twelve all would come together 
again for lunch; and a pleasant, con- 
genial company it was that assembled 
around Julia’s hospitable board, in a dining- 
room whose four walls were covered with 
sketches made by various artists at differ- 
ent times during their stay in the town! 

Russia, Sweden, England, Austria, 
Germany, France, Australia, and the 
United States were represented at our 
table, all as one large family, and striving 
towards the same goal. After lunch, on 
pleasant, sunny days, would follow the 
mid-day chat, as, seated outside on hotel 
stoop and doorway, we leisurely sipped 
coffee and cognac. What theories of life 
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and painting would there be proclaimed, 
as some idealist would soar away into the 
clouds ; and what rare sport it wae to start 
some two artists of known differences of 
opinion upon their favorite hobbies! Crit- 
icism would be freely given and received ; 
all were at liberty to say just what they 
pleased, and without any ill-feeling. They 
were pleasant hours, indeed, spent around 
that Breton doorway, and not wholly fruit- 
less ones either. 

At two o’clock work would again be 
resumed, and continued during the long 
summer afternoon, weather permitting, 
until it was almost time for dinner. 

The hour — from five to six — preceding 
the evening meal was the favorite one with 
many for walking. For those who did 
not care to indulge in long tramps around 
the country there was the quay always at 
hand. Here for a short distance one 
could walk along the river’s edge and 
always be sure of meeting an acquaint- 
ance. This was the ‘‘rialto” of the 
place. I, generally preferred, however, to 
leave the town behind me, and follow 
some of the many roads leading into the 
open country; for here I could better see 
the primitive homes and lives of the 
people. 

Their small cottages of stone, with 
thatched roofs, had no floors except the 
bare earth, and contained but few 
articles of furniture. There was always 
the large open fireplace on one, side of the 
room, and in the corner the high standing 
bed, reaching almost to the ceiling. This 
looked like a great box with an opening 
on one side to admit the occupant. How 
one could ever breathe shut up in such 
a thing I cannot imagine. Then there 
were generally added a table, a few chairs, 
and a dresser on which would be arrayed 
the family china. These usually com- 
pleted the furniture, unless there was a 
cradle for some of the many children with 
which the houses commonly overflowed. 

Their food consists chiefly of soup, 
black-bread, and a kind of griddle-cake 
called crépe, very much like our buck- 
wheat, only not half so good. 

The men and women looked sturdy and 
strong ; yet I was told that out of every ten 
children born only four lived through 
childhood. 

The men are employed mostly in farm- 
ing, either for themselves or others, using 
while at work the most primitive kind of 
implements. They receive for their services 
only a small recompense ; while the women 


that sew rarely make more than fifteen 
cents a day. The most lucrative occupa- 
tion they can engage in is posing as 
models for the artists; and this many of 
them do, from the smallest children to old 
men and women, the children receiving 
twenty and adults forty cents a day, which 
they consider very good pay. 

Very few of the grown people speak 
anything but Breton, a dialect something 
like that spoken in Wales; but of late 
years the government has erected and 
maintains a fine public school where the 
younger generation are taught French; so 
I have no doubt but that in a few years 
the intellectual condition of the people will 
have improved greatly. 

Often in my walks, while following the 
course of the river, I would come upon a 
number of girls and women engaged in 
cleansing the family linen, and also that 
of the artists. This was usually conducted 
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near some of the many water-mills with 
which the place abounds. I do not believe 
there is any spot in the world, of its size, 
that has so many picturesque old mills: a 
complete chain of them encircles the little 
town. The clothes were spread on the 
rocks and generously lathered with a 
bluish kind of soap; then, with what 
looked like a large wooden ladle, the 
women vigorously pounded them until al- 
most as blue in the face as the soap they 
used. Only the stoutest kind of garments 
could survive this treatment, as many of 
us found to our sorrow. After a rinsing 
in the river the things would be spread 
along the roadside to dry, some old crone 
or child being delegated to watch that 
none flew away. At these weekly wash- 
ings delicate morsels of gossip passed from 
women to women, concerning, for the 
greater part, the owners of the garments 
upon which they were at work. At other 
times they discussed the relative merits 
of their patrons, one declaring that ‘* her 
Monsieur” could paint the best pictures in 
town, whereon would ensue a war of 
words, until one would think he was in 
bedlam. 

Again, I would often pass some door- 
way where would be collected a group of 
women knitting, and all busy chatting. I 
often wondered what they could find to 
talk about: they never went away from 
home, or on shopping expeditions for new 
spring bonnets; and their lives seemed 
devoid of any important events, unless it 
was an occasional beating at the hands of 
their irate lords, who seemed to arrogate 
to themselves quite frequently this privi- 
lege. 

In the evenings we would gather in 
the ‘‘ grand-salle,” or parlor of the hotel, 
to play games of all kinds, read, sing, 









“BON VOYAGE.” 


dance, or listen to the performauces of 
some musical member of the family. For 
the gentlemen there were billiards and 
quoits, so we never lacked for amuse- 
ments. 

Cupid had come among us in the early 
summer, at first shy and timid, as he 
looked stealthily around for some one to 
pierce with his darts, though all were so 
absorbed and busied in their work that 
for a time he had no use for his arrows. 
At last, however, he found a vulnerable 
spot in several hearts, and, proceeding to 
make quick work o! it, before the leaves 
had changed their color in the autumn 
woods several romances had been enacted 
before our very eyes. 

We had come in the early summer, in- 
tending to stay but a month or two; yet 
September had passed and October still 
found us lingering. It was very hard to 
tear ourselves away. Each day had 
strengthened the feeling wé had first ex- 
perienced on entering the little town, and 
now, with the trees gorgeous in their 
autumn dress, October emed far lovelier 
than June. 

But we could remain no longer, so one 
beautiful morning, when everything looked 
at its loveliest, five of us set out for our 
homes on the other side of the water. 
The entire colony assembled on the steps 
to wish us ‘60x voyage.” The dogs 
barked loudly at the immense amount of 


baggage, and the natives came to their 


doors to learn the cause of the unusual 
racket. At last all was ready, the final 
good-by was spoken, Julia kissed us all 
on both cheeks with many pressing invi- 
tations to come again, Jean gave his whip 
a grand flourish, when away we started, 
and with the good wishes of all ringing in 
our ears took our leave of Pont-Aven. 


Anne C. Goater. 
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THE misfortune of blindness has its com- 
pensations in the intensifying of the other 
senses, but the literary enjoyment of a 
blind person must be seriously curtailed ; 
we can, in a measure, conceive the extent 
by fancying the mutilation which the work 
of an imaginative author would suffer in 
the elimination of the landscape element. 
What a difference there would have been 
between blind Milton and a Milton blind 
from birth! Without the landscape feeling 
a creative writer in almost any field would 
be indeed a poor artist; he would have 
no proper sense of perspective, his propor- 
tions and values would be defective and 
distorted. A consideration of the different 
ways in which various authors employ the 
landscape element would be an interesting 
and instructive study. No true artist ever 
feels that he attains his ideal, and even the 
writer whose pictures most charm and 
please us with what we term their perfect 
art doubtless finds his work sadly inade- 
quate as compared with what he seeks to 
reproduce in his vague, verbal medium. 
But what a wealth of imagery is reflected 
in the reader’s mind from those combina- 
tions of a few objective and qualifying 
words! We wonder why they do not be- 
come monotonous. What magic is there 
left in blue skies, green grass, red roses, 
etc.? we are disposed to ask. But we tire 
of their employment in literature no more 
than we do of the sensations produced by 
the objects for which they stand in nature. 
There seems to be as little danger of ex- 
hausting their capacity as of exhausting the 
musical resources of the seven notes of the 
scale, with their almost infinite possibilities 
of interchanging relations, shadings, and 
modulations. Each painter in words, as in 
pigments, has his own way of presenting 
nature ; each one sees different things in a 
different light. 

By recalling the treatment of landscape 
pursued by our various American authors 
— poets, novelists, essayists — the impres- 
sion of individuality is much the same as 
that received from contemplating the works 
of various painters, and it might not be 
difficult to pursue the analogy and find in 
each writer qualities corresponding to those 
of certain masters of landscape-painting. 

It would be difficult, however, to find 
united in any single painter qualities 
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equivalent to those exhibited in the land- 
scape art of Mrs. Helen Jackson. Painters 
are rarely so inclusive in their work. A 
most delicate perception ot shadings, tones 
melting deliciously into each other, a 
faculty for the expression of the broadest 
contrasts, a range sweeping from. somberest 
depths to hights that lose themselves in 
luminous air, an exquisite color-sense per- 
ceptive of the subtlest chromatic grada- 
tions, and also of broad and blazing masses, 
gorgeous in the magnificence of their hues, 
—these are some of the things which would 
have to characterize the work of such a 
painter. 

No words can convey to us any idea of 
the character of artist at all approaching 
that gained from the sight of one of his 
paintings. Let us look at a few pictures 
out of the hundreds which Helen Jackson 
has painted for us with her pen; pictures 
whose colors will never fade. 

One of the best examples of her power 
of conveying through sublime imagery the 
loftiest meaning of a scene is found in her 
sonnet called ‘* A Sunrise” : — 


‘¢ He slept on a bed of roses, 
I know — 
I, who am least of his subjects. 
Chanced thus. 
Before it was time for the king 
To rise — just before —I saw a red glow 
Stream out of his door, such as roses show 
At heart, such a glow as no fire could bring, 
The solid gold of the whole eastern wing 
Of the palace seemed pale. 
Then, floating low 
Across the threshold, great petals of pink 
Fell from the feet of the king, as he stood 
There smiling, majestic, serene, and good.” 


The thing 


Her gift of presenting pictures in sharp 
contrast, like the passages in a symphony 
where, from a noise like a war of the ele- 
ments, there is an instant transition to sweet 
harmoniés like peace eternal, is shown in 
the poem called ‘‘ In the Pass” :— 


“ Across my road a mountain rose of rock, — 
Fierce, naked rock. Its shadow, black and chill, 
Shut out the sun. Gray clouds which seemed to 
mock 
With cruel challenges my helpless will, 
Sprang up and scaled the steepest crags. 
shrill 
Winds, two and two, went breathless out and in, 
Filling the darkened air with evil din. 


The 
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«<I turned away my weary steps and said: 
This must be contine of some fearful place ; 
Here is no path for mortal man to tread. 
Who enters here will tremble, face to face, 
With powers of darkness, whose unearthly race 
In cloud and wind and storm delights to dwell; 
Ruling them all by an uncanny spell. 


The guide but smiled, and holding fast my hand, 
Compelled me up a path I had not seen: 

It wound round ledges where I scarce could stand; 
It plunged to sudden sunless depths between 
Immeasurable cliffs, which seemed to lean 

Together, closing, as we passed, like door 

Of dungeon which would open never more. 


I said again: I will not go. This way 
Is not for movial feet. Again the guide 
But smiled, and I again could but obey. 
The path grew narrow; thundering by its side, 
As loud as ocean at its highest tide, 
A river rushed, all black, and green, and white, 
A boiling stream of molten malachite. 


Sudden I heard a joyous cry, ‘ Behold, behold !’ 
And smiling still on me, the good guide turned, 
And pointed where broad, sunny fields unrolled 
And spread like banners; green, so green it 
burned, 
And lit the air like red; and blue which yearned 
From.all the lofty dome of sky, and bent 
And folded low and circling like a tent; 


And forests ranged like armies, round and round, 
At feet of mountains of eternal snow; 
And valleys all alive with happy sound; 
The song of birds; swift brooks delicious flow; 
The mystic hum of million things that grow; 
The stir of men; and, gladdening every way, 
Voices of little children at their play; 


And shining banks of flowers which words refuse 
To paint; such colors as in summer light 
The rarest, fleetest summer rainbows use, 
But set in gold of sun, and silver white 
Of dew, as thick as gems which blind the sight 
On altar fronts, inlaid with priceless things, 
The jeweled gifts of centuries of kings.” 


The scene of the foregoing poem was the 
Ampezzo Pass. In her ‘ Bits of Travel” 
Mrs. Jackson has a sketch of her journey 
through that pass from Italy, over into the 
Tyrol. She says of the scene as they set out : 
‘* The whole country seemed on the broad 
laugh. So bright, so green were flower 
and leaf and field; waving locust hedges, 
full of morning-glories; and everywhere 
wide stretches of vineyards, in which the 
vines were looped across from tree to tree, 
looking like an array of one-legged 
dancers.” Mrs. Jackson had a_ peculiar 
faculty of tracing odd resemblances, mak- 
ing unusual comparisons. The aptness of 
the figure will be apparent to whoever has 
seen the vineyards of Lombardy. I do not 
remember ever hearing the expression be- 
fore; it seems as if it must be of Mrs. 





Jackson’s own coinage. One of the famous. 


** Saxe Holm” stories is called ** The One- 
legged Dancer.” 

The same sketch has a superb picture 
of the dolomite mountains: ‘* A strange 
hopelessness almost holds me back from 
the attempt to speak of that day’s journey 
through the Ampezzo Pass ; they who have 
not seen it will not believe ; they who have 
seen it will smile that one should try to put 
such shapes in words. Possibly geologists 
can tell what a dolomite mountain is ; how 
and why it is so seamed, so jagged, so 
wrought into castle, and battlement, and 
obelisk, and cathedral front ; beautiful, and 
terrible, and graceful, and grotesque, by 
turns, all at once; in sunlight, in shadow, 
at noon, at night; shifting and changing 
tint with every breath of wind or cloud on 
its surfaces; but to common men’s eyes 
these dolomite ranges are as unlike all 
other mountain forms as is Cellini’s carved 
work to market-place pottery. They seem 
like supernatural architecture gleaming out 
of supernatural realms in upper air. There 
are spires, and minarets, and bell-towers, 
and turrets, and colonnades, and wrought 
walls; that they are ten, twelve, thirteen 
thousand feet away, that no human foot 
can scale them, no living earthly thing 
abide among them, only makes their dis- 
tinct semblance of palace, and church, and 
city the more uncanny. And when, as 
often happens, a sudden wreath of cloud, 
or fantastic growth of moss, changes some 
scarred and lined rock into giant likeness 
of human face, it becomes still harder not 
to believe that they are tenanted by beings 
not of flesh and blood. One such face we 
saw which never took its eyes off us for 
miles. Even sharp turns in the road made 
no change in it, except to draw the gray 
hood of ‘fir closer round its cheeks and to 
make it look more and more weird.” 

Let us glance here and there into the 
portfolio of New England sketches included 
in ** Bits of Travel at Home.” They de- 
pict things which we have always seen, 
but how differently they appear to us after 
we have learned how they look to an artist. 
How the following bit expresses the charac- 
ter of a New England town among the 
hills, as one approaches it! — ‘* Its white 
houses laughing like white teeth in a 
roguish mouth.” 

Here is an upland pasture : ‘‘ Considered 
as pastures, from an animal’s point of view 
they must be disappointing; stones for 
bread to a cruel extent they give. Con- 
sidered as landscape, they have, to a trained 
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eye, a charm and rascination which smooth, 
fulsome meadow levels cannot equal. 
There can be no more exquisite tones of 
color, no daintier mosaic, than one sees if 
he looks attentively on an August day at 
these fields of gray granite, lichen-painted 
bowlders, lying in beds of light-green ferns 
bordered by pink and white spiraas, and 
lighted up by red lilies.” 

And a New England lane: ‘* The road- 
sides are as thick-set with green growths 
as the sides of English lanes. To my 
thinking they are more beautiful ; copses 
of young locusts, birches, thickets of black- 
berry and raspberry bushes, with splendid 

yaving tops like pennons; spirea, golden- 
rod, purple thistle, sumach with red pom- 
pons, and woodbine flinging itself over 
each and all in positions of inimitable grace 
and abandon. How comes it that the New 
Englander learns to carry himself so stiffly 
in spite of the perpetual dancing-master 
lessons of his roadsides?” 

Mrs. Jackson’s power of painting in 
strong colors with masterly brilliancy and 
then blending the whole in the most deli- 
cate tints and shadings; rendering the 
material into the spiritual, so to speak, is 
illustrated in her autumnal picture of ‘+ The 
Miracle Play of 1870, in Bethlehem, New 
Hampshire.” It is so full of the glory of 
nature that it is difficult to select any one 
passage to quote. But this will do: ** With 
reverent eyes we went close into territory 
after territory; coming nearer we found 
that the scarlet, or the claret, or the crim- 
son, or the orange, which we had seen 
from the distance as one pure, uniform 
tint, was no longer scarlet, or claret, or 
crimson, or orange, but all of these, and 
more than all of these, shading up and 
down and into each other by gradations 
indistinguishably fine and beyond all count- 
ing; alternating and interrupting each 
other, in single leaves or in clusters on 
boughs, with an infinity of change and 
combination almost like caprice or frolic. 
I have seen our Western prairies in their 
June flowering ; I have seen also the mosaic 
tields of blossoms in the Ampezzo Pass, at 
which one cannot so much as look without 
shaded eyes, and from which Titian learnt 
color; Ihave seen old altar fronts on which 
generations and centuries of kings have 
lavished jewels till they are so thick set 
that not one more dot can be added; but 
I have never seen such flaming, shading, 
shaping, changing, lavishing, rioting of 
color as in this death of the autumn leaves 
on these Bethlehem hills.” 
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The spectacle has a dramatic close in 
this sublime apotheosis: ‘‘ Last night, as 
if in final symphony to the play and grand 
prelude of welcome to the conquering 
winter which draws near, the color spirits 
took possession of the sky, and for three 
hours shook its very folds with the noise- 
less cadence of their motions. There they 
all were, the green, the pink, the fiery red, 
which we had been daring to touch and 
pick in leaves off stems, now floating and 
dancing in disembodied ecstasy over our 
heads, wrapped and twined in very light 
of very light, as in celestial garments. 
Fixed stars seemed reeling in their 
embraces; the whole firmament seemed 
to furl and sway and undulate, as if it 
might presently be borne off like a captured 
banner in their passing. From the zenith 
to the eastern and western and northern 
horizons not one spot was dark. If there 
had been snow on the ground it would 
have been lit to redness as by fire. The 
village looked on in solemn silence ; bare- 
headed men and women stood almost in 
awe at every threshold and gate. This 
also was such sight as had never before 
been seen from their doors. The oldest 
man here does not remember such an 
aurora. It is hard to believe that Lapland 
itself ever saw one more weird, more beau- 
tiful.” 

Mrs. Jackson wrote much and lovingly 
about Colorado. Her last home was there, 
and her strong affections grew about the 
natural magnificence of the country. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Whistler’s nomenclature, she 
called Colorado ‘* a symphony in yellowand 
red.” Some visitors to the ‘* Centennial 
State ” have said that they have been unable 
to find what she described. ‘But it was their 
fault, not hers. It wasall there, and she saw 
it; but they being blind to truest beauty, 
and lacking sympathy, could not perceive. 
She teaches us to behold the beauty in 
commonplace things; and thereafter they 
are never the same as they were, but stand 
clothed in a new raiment made visible to 
those who have learned to see truly. Of 
the gray reaches of sage-brush plains she 


says: ‘* The desert had infinite beauties of ~ 


shape and the sage had pathos of color.” 
She thus pictures a common sand-drift in 
a San Francisco street: ‘* No snow-drift 
can be lovelier. Of an exquisite pale tint, 
too yellow to be brown, too brown to be 
yellow, and too white to be either; too 
soft to glisten, too bright not to shine ; mot- 
tled, dimpled, shadowed, and shaded; 
lined, graven as it were from bottom to 
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top with the finest, closest, rippling curves, 
marking each instant’s new level and 
sweep, as water-lines write on beaches. 
There it lies—in a corner of an open 
street, it may be, or even across your road. 
Look quick! already the fine crest undu- 
lates; the base-line alters. In a minute 
more it will be a cloud of torturing dust, 
which will cover, suffocate, madden you, 
as it whirls away miles to east or west, 
to nestle again for another minute in some 
other hollow or corner.” 

We have glanced at but a few out of 
many hundreds in the gallery of Mrs. 
Jackson’s pictures of nature. She painted 
flowers with exquisite loveliness, lingering 
over their charms with tender delight. One 
of her flower-paintings shall be the closing 
vignette of this inadequate review,— a 
picture from her noblest work, the novel 
of ** Ramona”: ** The wild mustard in 
Southern California is like that spoken of 
in the New Testament, in the branches of 
which the birds of the air may rest. Coming 
up out of the earth, so slender a stem that 
dozens can find starting-point in an inch, 
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it darts up, a slender, straight shoot, five, 
ten, twenty feet, with hundreds of fine 
feathery branches locking and interlock- 
iu¢ with all the other hundreds around it, 
til, it is an inextricable net-work like lace. 
Then it bursts into yellow bloom, still 
finer, more feathery and lace-like. The 
stems are so infinitesimally small, and of 
so dark a green, that at a short distance they 
do not show, and the cloud of blossom 
seems floating in the air; at times it looks 
like golden dust. With a clear blue sky 
behind it, as it is often seen, it looks like 
a golden snow-storm. The plant is a 
tyrant and a nuisance, — the terror of the 
farmer; it takes riotous possession of a 
whole field in a season; once in, never 
out; for one plant this year, a million the 
next; but it is impossible to wish that the 
land were freed from it. Its gold is as dis- 
tinct a value to the eye as the nugget gold 
is in the pocket.” It is in a frame-work 
of these ‘* clouds of golden flowers” that 
we are shown the portrait of the beautiful 
Ramona. 


Sylvester Baxter. 
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A PATIENT, pensive silence fills the wood, 
Broken by muffled droppings, sad as tears ; 
On the far hills a purple haze appears, 

That veils and yet reveals their mournful mood ; 

Soft mists Along the lowlands creep, and brood 


On lake and river. 


Through the hush one hears 


The tuneless drone of insects, lulling fears 


And hopes alike. 


A sense, half understood, 


Of something dear that was and is no more, 


Stirs in the heart. 


‘* Summer is gone,’ 


> 


we say; 


But see, as dreamily she went her way, 
She dropped the golden sceptre that she bore ; 
Ah, precious symbol of her gracious sway, 

Bright incarnation of the smile she’ wore! 





Emily Shaw Forman. 

















AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEDITION IN 


WITH GENERAL CROOK IN THE SIERRA MADRE. 


PURSUIT OF THE HOSTILE CHIRICAHUA 


APACHES IN THE SPRING OF 1883. 


By Joun G. BoprkeE, Captain Third Cavalry, U. S. Army, author of ** The Snake Dance of the Moquis.” 


iit. 


AxsouT noon of the 15th we had de- 
scended into'a small box cafion, where we 
were met by two white men (packers) and 
nine Apache scouts. 

They had come back from Crawford with 
news for which all were prepared. The 
enemy was close in our front, and fighting 
might begin at any moment. The scouts 
in advance had picked up numbers of 
ponies, mules, burros, and cattle. This 
conversation was broken by the sudden 
arrival of an Apache runner, who had 
come six miles over the mountains in less 
than an hour. He reached us at 1.05, and 
handed General Crook a note, dated 12.15, 
stating that the advance-guard had run 
across the Chiricahuas this morning in a 
cafion, and had become much excited. Two 
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FIGHTING THE PRAIRIE FIRE. 


Chiricahuas were fired at, two bucks and a 
squaw, by scouts, which action had alarmed 
the hostiles, and their camp was on the 
move. Crawford would pursue with all 
possible rapidity. At the same moment 
reports of distant musketry-firing were 
borne across the hills. Crawford was 
fighting the Chiricahuas! There could be 
no doubt about that ; but exactly how many 
he had found, and what luck he was hav- 
ing, no one could tell. General Crook 
ordered Coffee to mount his men, and 
everybody to be in readiness to move for- 
ward to Crawford’s support, if necessary. 
The firing continued for a time, and then 
grew feeble and died away. 

All were anxious for a fight which should 
bring this Chiricahua trouble to an end: 
we had an abundance of ammunition and 
a sufficiency of rations for a pursuit of 
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several days and nights, the moon being at 
its full. 

Shortly after dark Crawford and his 
command came into camp. They had 
‘¢ jumped” ‘Bonito’s” and ‘+ Chato’s” 
rancherias, killing nine and capturing five, 
—two boys, two girls, and one young 
woman, the daughter of ‘* Bonito,” with- 
out loss to our side. From the dead Chiri- 
cahuas had been taken four nickel-plated, 
breech-loading Winchester repeating rifles, 
and one Colt’s revolver, new model. The 
Chiricahuas had been pursued across a 
fearfully broken country, gashed with 
countless ravines, and shrouded with a 
heavy growth of pine and _ scrub-oak. 
How many had been killed and wounded 
could never be definitely known, the 
meager official report, submitted by Cap- 
tain Crawford, being of necessity confined 
to figures known to be exact. Although 
the impetuosity of the younger scouts had 
precipitated the engagement and some- 
what impaired its effect, yet this little skir- 
mish demonstrated two things to the hostile 
Chiricahuas : their old friends and relatives 
from the San Carlos had invaded their 
strongholds as the allies of the white men, 
and could be depended upon to fight, 
whether backed up by white soldiers or 
not. The scouts next destroyed the vil- 
lage, consisting of thirty ‘* wickyups,” 
disposed in two clusters, and carried off 
all the animals, loading down forty-seven 
of them with plunder. This included the 
traditional riflraff of an Indian village: 
saddles, bridles, meat, mescal, blankets, 
and clothing, with occasional prizes of 
much greater value, originally stolen by 
the Chiricahuas in raids upon Mexicans or 
Americans. There were several gold and 
silver watches, a couple of albums, and a 
considerable sum of money, — Mexican 
and American coin and paper. The cap- 
tives behaved with great coolness and 
self-possession, considering their tender 
years. The eldest said that her people 
had been astounded and dismayed when 
they saw the long line of Apache scouts 
rushing in upon them; they would be still 
more disconcerted when they learned that 
our guide was ‘‘ Peaches,” as familiar as 
themselves with every nook in strongholds 
so long regarded as inaccessible. Nearly 
all the Chiricahua warriors were absent 
raiding in Sonora and Chihuahua. This 
young squaw was positive that the Chiri- 
cahuas would give up without further 
fighting, since the Americans had secured 
all the advantages of position. ‘+ Loco” 
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and ‘‘ Chihuahua,” she knew, would be 
glad to live peaceably upon the reservation, 
if justly treated; ‘*Hieronymo” and 
‘*¢Chato ’’ she wasn’t sure about. ‘ Ju” 
was defiant, but none of his bands were 
left alive. Most important information of 
all, she said that in the rancherfa just 
destroyed was a little white boy about six 
years old, called ‘* Charlie,” captured by 
‘¢Chato” in his recent raid in Arizona. 
This boy had run away with the old 
squaws when the advance of the Apache 
scouts had been first detected. She said 
that if allowed to go out she would in 
less than two days bring in the whole band, 
and Charlie (McComas) with them. All 
that night the lofty peak, the scene of the 
action, blazed with fire from the burning 
rancheria. Rain-clouds gathered in the 
sky, and, after hours of threatening, broke 
into a severe but brief shower about sun- 
rise next morning (May 15th). 

The young woman was given a little 
hard bread and meat, enough to last two 
days, and allowed to go off, taking with 
her the elder of the boy captives. The 
others staid with us and were kindly 
treated. They were given all the baked 
mescal they could eat and a sufficiency of 
bread and meat. The eldest busied her- 
self with basting a skirt, but, like another 
Penelope, as fast as her work was done 
she ripped it up and began anew, — appar- 
ently afraid that idleness would entail 
punishment. The younger girl sobbed 
convulsively, but her little brother, a 
handsome brat, gazed stolidly at the world 
through eyes as big as oysters and as 
black as jet. 

Later in the morning, after the fitful 
showers had turned into a blinding, soak- 
ing rain, the Apache scouts made for these 
young captives a little shelter of branches 
and a bed of boughs and dry grass. Pick- 
ets were thrown out to watch the country 
on all sides and seize upon any stray 
Chiricahua coming unsuspectingly within 
their reach. The rain continued with ex- 
asperating persistency all day. The night 
cleared off bitter cold and water froze in 
pails and kettles. The command moved 
out from this place, going to another and 
better location a few miles south-east. The 
first lofty ridge had been scaled,.when we 
descried on the summit of a prominent knoll 
directly in our front a thin curl of smoke 
wreathing upwards. This was imme 
ately answered by the scouts, who heape 
up pine-cones and cedar branches, which, 
in a second after ignition, shot a bold, 
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black, resinous signal above the tops of the 
loftiest pines. 

Five miles up and down mountains of 
no great height but of great asperity led to 
a fine camping-place, at the junction of 
two well-watered cafions, near which grew 
pine, oak, and cedar in plenty, and an 
abundance of rich, juicy grasses. The 
Apache scouts sent up a second smoke- 
signal, promptly responded to from a neigh- 
boring butte. A couple of minutes after 
two squaws were seen threading their way 
down through the timber and rocks and 
yelling with full voice. They were the 
sisters of T6-klani (Plenty Water), one 
of the scouts. They said that they had 
lost heavily in the fight, and that while en- 
deavoring to escape over the rocks and 
ravines and through the timber the fire of 
the scouts had played havoc among them. 
They fully confirmed all that the captives 
had said about Charlie McComas. Two 
hours had scarcely passed when six other 
women had come in, approaching the pick- 
ets two and two, and waving white rags. 
One of these, the sister of ** Chihuahua,” 
—a prominent man among the Chirica- 
huas, —said that her brother wanted to 
come in, and was trying to gather up his 
band, which had scattered like sheep after 
the fight; he might be looked for in our 
camp at any moment. 

On the 18th (May, 1883), before 8.30 
A.M., six new arrivals were reported, — 
four squaws, one buck, and a boy. Close 
upon their heels followed sixteen others, — 
men, women, and young children. In 
this band was ‘* Chihuahua” himself, a 
fine-looking man, whose countenance be- 
tokened great decision and courage. 

This chief expressed to General Crook 
his earnest desire for peace, and acknowl- 
edged that all the Chiricahuas could hope 
to do in the future would be to prolong the 
contest a few weeks and defer their de- 
struction. He was tired of fighting. His 
village had been destroyed and all his 
property was in our hands. Te wished to 
surrender his band just as soon as he could 
gather ittogether. ‘‘ Hieronymo,” ‘‘Chato,” 
and nearly all the warriors were absent, 
fighting the Mexicans, but he (‘‘ Chihua- 
hua”) had sent runners out to gather up 
his band and tell his people they must 
surrender, without reference to what the 
others did. 

Before night forty-five Chiricahuas had 
come in,—men, women, and children. 
‘¢Chihuahua” asked permission to go 
out with two young men and hurry his 
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people in. This was granted. He prom- 
ised to. return without any delay. The 
women of the Chiricahuas showed the 
wear and tear of a rugged mountain life, 
and the anxieties and disquietudes of a 
rugged Ishmaelitish war. The children 
were models of grace and beauty, which 
revealed themselves through dirt and rags. 

On May 19, 1883, camp was moved five 
or six miles to a position giving the usual 
abundance of water and rather better grass. 
It was a small park in the center of a thick 


growth of young pines. Upon unsaddling, 
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the Chiricahuas were counted, and found to 
number seventy, which total before noon 
had swollen to an even hundred, not includ- 
ing ‘*Chihuahua” and those gone back 
with him. 

The Chiricahuas were reserved, but 


good-humored. Several of them spoke 
Spanish fluently. Rations were issued in 
small quantity, ponies being killed for 
meat. ‘Two or three of the Indians bore 
fresh bullet-wounds from the late fight. 
On the succeeding evening, May 20, 1383, 
the Chiricahuas were again numbered at 
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breakfast. They had increased to 121, — 
sixty: being women and girls, the re- 
mainder, old men, young men, and boys. 

All said that ‘* Chihuahua” and _ his 
comrades were hard at work gathering the 
tribe together and sending them in. 

Towards eight o’clock a fearful hubbub 
was heard in the tall cliffs overlooking 
camp; Indians fully armed could be 
descried running about from crag to crag, 
evidently much perplexed and uncertain 
what to do. They began to interchange 
cries with those in our midst, and, after a 
brief interval, a couple of old squaws vent- 
ured down the face of the precipice, fol- 
lowed at irregular distances by warriors, 
who hid themselves in the rocks half way 
down. 

They asked whether 


they were to be 
hurt if they came in. 
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One of the scouts and one of the Chiri- 
cahuas went out to them to say that it made 
no difference whether they came in or not ; 
that ‘* Chihuahua” and all his people had 
surrendered, and that if these new arrivals 
came in during the day they should not be 
harmed; that until ‘‘ Chihuahua” and the 
last of his band had had a chance to come 
in and bring Charlie McComas hostilities 
should be suspended. The Chiricahuas 
were still fearful of treachery and hung 
like hawks or vultures to the protecting 
shadows of inaccessible pinnacles one thou- 
sand feet above our position. Graduaily 
their fears wore off, and in parties of two 
and three, by various trails, they made 
their way to General Crook’s fire. They 
were a band of thirty-six warriors, led by 
‘¢ Hieronymo,” who had just returned 
from a bloody foray inChihuahua. ‘*‘ Hie- 

ronymo” expressed a desire to 
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have a talk; but General Crook 
declined to have anything to do 
with him or his party beyond 
saying that they had now an 
opportunity to see for themselves 
that their own people were against 
them ; that we had penetrated to 
places vaunted as impregnable ; 
that the Mexicans were coming 


i, in from all sides; and that ‘‘ Hie- 


ronymo” could make up his mind 
for peace or war just as he chose. 

This reply disconcerted ‘‘ Hie- 
ronymo ;” he waited for an hour, 
to resume the conversation, but 





YY received no encouragement. He 
Wifes and his warriors were certainly as 
/ ip fine-looking a lot of pirates as ever 
ZAMOR cut a throat or scuttled a ship ; not 
‘|| one among them who was not 
‘41 able to travel forty to fifty miles 

/ 


a day over these gloomy preci- 
pices and along these gloomy caii- 
ons. In muscular development, 
lung and heart power they were, 
without exception, the finest body 
of human beings I had ever looked 
upon. Each was armed with a 
breech-loading Winchester ; most 
had nickel-plated revolvers of the 
latest pattern, and a few had also 
bows and lances. They soon 
} began to talk with the Apache 
| scouts, who improved the occa- 
y 

i, 





sion to inform them that not only 
had they come down with General 
Crook, but that from both Sonora 
and Chihuahua Mexican soldiers 
might be looked for in swarms. 
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‘¢ Hieronymo” was much humbled by 
this, and went a second time to General 
Crook to have a talk. He assured him 
that he had always wanted to be at peace, 
but that he had been as much sinned 
against as sinning; that he had been ill- 
treated at the San Carlos and driven away ; 
that the Mexicans had been most treacher- 
ous in their dealings with his people, and 
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early dawn, came to see General Crook, 
and told him he wished for peace. He 
earnestly promised amendment, and begged 
to be taken back toSan Carlos. He asked 
permission to get all his people together, 
and said he had sent some of his young 
men off to hurry them in from all points. 
He could not get them to answer his 
signals, as they imagined them to be made 
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that he couldn’t believe a word they said. 
They had made war upon his women and 
children, but had run like coyotes from his 
soldiers. He had ‘been trying to open 
communication with the Mexican generals 
in Chihuahua to arrange for an exchange 
of prisoners. If General Crook would let 
him go back to San Carlos, and guarantee 
him just treatment, he would gladly work 
for his own living, and follow the path of 
peace. He simply asked for a trial; if he 
could not make peace, he and his men 
would die in these mountains, fighting to 
the last. He was not a bit afraid of 
Mexicans alone; but he could not hope to 
prolong a contest with Mexicans and 
Americans united, in these ranges, and 
with so many Apache allies assisting them. 
General Crook said but little ; it amounted 
to this: that ‘* Hieronymo”’ could make 
up his mind as to what he wanted, peace 
or war. 

May 21st was one of the busiest days 
of the expedition. ‘* Hieronymo,” at 





hy Apache scouts trying to ensnare them. 
Chiricahuas were coming in all the morn- 
ing, — all ages, and both sexes, —sent in 
by ‘*Chihuahua” and his party; most of 
these were mounted on good ponies, and all 
drove pack and loose animals before them. 
Early in the day there was seen winding 
through the pine timber a curious proces- 
sion, —mostly young warriors, of an 
aggregate of thirty-eight souls, — driving 
steers and work cattle, and riding ponies 
and burros. All these were armed with 
Winchester and Springfield breech-loaders, 
with revolvers and lances whose blades 
were old cavalry sabres. The little boys 
carried revolvers, lances and bows and 
arrows. This was the band of Kaw-tenné 
(Looking-Glass), a . young chief, who 
claimed to be a Mexican Apache and to 
belong to the Sierra Madre, in whose re- 
cesses he had been born and raised. 

The question of feeding all these mouths 
was getting to be a very serious one. We 
had started out with sixty days’ supplies, 
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one-third of which had been consumed by 
our own command, and a considerable per- 
centage lost or damaged when mules roited 
over the precipices. The great heat of 
the sun had melted much bacon, and there 
was the usual wastage incident to move- 
ments in campaign. Stringent orders 
were given to limit issues to the lowest 
possible amount; while the Chiricahuas 
were told that they must cut and roast all 
the mescal to be found, and kill such cattle 
and ponies as could be spared. The Chiri- 
cahua young men assumed the duty of 
butchering the meat. Standing within five 
or six feet of a steer, a young buck would 
prod the doomed beast one lightning lafice- 
thrust immediately behind the left fore- 
shoulder, and, with no noise other than a 
single bellow of fear and agony, the beef 
would fall forward upon its knees, dead. 

Camp at this period presented a medley 
of noises not often found united under a 
military standard. Horses were neighing, 
mules braying, and bells jingling, as the 
herds were brought in to be groomed. 
The ring of axes against the trunks of 
stout pines and oaks, the hum of voices, 
the squalling of babies, the silvery laugh- 
ter of children at play, and the occasional 
music of an Apache fiddle or flute, com- 
bined in a pleasant discord which left the 
listener uncertain whether he was in the 
bivouac of grim-visaged war or among a 
band of school-children. Our Apache 
scouts—the Tontos especially — treated 
the Chiricahuas with dignified reserve: 
the Sierra Blancas (White Mountain) had 
intermarried with them, and were naturally 
more familiar, but all watched their rifles 
and cartridges very carefully to guard 
against treachery. The squaws kept at 
work, jerking and cooking meat and mescal 
for consumption on the way back to San 
Carlos. The entrails were the coveted 
portions, for the possession of which the 
more greedy or more muscular fought 
with frequency. 

Two of these copper-skinned ‘* ladies” 
engaged in a pitched battle; they rushed 
for each other like a couple of infuriated 
Texas steers; hair flew, blood dripped 
from battered noses, and two ‘* human 
forms divine’’ were scratched and torn by 
sharp nails accustomed to this mode of 
warfare. The old squaws chattered and 
gabbled, little children screamed and ran, 
warriors stood in a ring, and from a re- 
spectful distance gazed stolidly upon the 
atiray. No one dared to interfere. There 
is no tiger more dangerous than an infuri- 
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ated squaw ; she’s a fiend incarnate. The 
packers and soldiers looked on, discussing 
the ‘* points’’ of the belligerents. ‘+ The 
little one’s built like a hired man,” remarks 
one critic. ** Ya-as; but the old un’s a //e, 
and doan’ you forgit it.” Two rounds 
settled the battle in favor of the older con- 
testant, although the younger remained on 
the ground, her bleeding nostrils snorting 
defiance, her eyes blazing fire, and her 
tongue volleying forth Apache impreca- 
tions. 

But all interest was withdrawn from this 
spectacle and converged upon a file of five 
wretched, broken-down Mexican women, 
one of whom bore a nursing baby, who 
had come within the boundaries of our 
camp and stood in mute terror, wonder, 
joy, and hope, unable to realize that 
they were free. They were a party of 
captives seized by ‘* Hieronymo” in his 
last raid into Chihuahua. When washed, 
rested, and fed a small amount of food, 
they told a long, rambling story, which is 
here condensed: They were the wives of 
Mexican soldiers captured near one of the 
stations of the Mexican Central Railway 
just two weeks previously. Originally 
there had been six in the party, but ** Hie- 
ronymo” had sent back the oldest and 
feeblest with a letter to the Mexican gen- 
eral, saying that he wanted to make peace 
with the whites, and would do so, provided 
the Mexicans returned the Apache women 
and children held prisoners by them; if 
they refused, he would steal all the Mexi- 
can women and children he could lay 
hands on, and keep them as hostages, and 
would continue the war until he had made 
Sonora and Chihuahua a desert. The 
women went on to say that the greatest 
terror prevailed in Chihuahua at the mere 
mention of the name of ‘* Hieronymo,”’ 
whom ihe peasantry believed to be the 
Devil, sent to punish them for their sins. 

‘¢ Hieronymo” had killed the Mexican 
soldiers with rocks, telling his warriors he 
had no ammunition to waste upon Mexicans. 
The women had suffered incredible torture 
climbing the rough skirts of lofty ranges, 
fording deep streams of icy-cold water, 
and breaking through morasses, jungles, 
and forests. Their garments had been 
rent into rags by briars and brambles, feet 
and ankles scratched, torn, and swollen by 
contusions from sharp rocks. They said 
that when ‘* Hieronymo” had returned to 
the heart of the mountains, and had come 
upon one of our lately abandoned camps, 
his dismay was curious to witness. The 
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Chiricahuas with him made a hurried but 
searching examination of the neighborhood, 
satisfied themselves that their enemies — 
the Americans—had gained access to 
their strongholds, and that they had with 
them a multitude of Apache scouts, and 
then started away in the direction of our 
present bivouac, paying no further heed to 
the captured women or to the hundreds of 
stolen stock they were driving away from 
Chihuahua. It may be well to anticipate 
a little, and say that the cattle in question 
drifted out on the back trail, getting into 
the foot-hills and falling into the hands of 
the Mexicans in pursuit, who claimed their 
usual wonderful ‘+ victory.” The women 
did not dare to turn back, and, uncertain 
what course to pursue, staid quietly by the 
half-dead embers of our old camp-tires, 
gathering up a few odds and ends of rags 
with which to cover their nakedness ; and 
of castaway food, which they devoured with 
the voracity of famished wolves. When 
morning dawned they arose, half frozen, 
from the couches they had made, and stag- 
gered along in the direction taken by the 
fleeing Chiricahuas, whom, as already nar- 
rated, they followed to where they now 
were. 

And now they were free! 
Could it be possible? 

The gratitude of these poor, ignorant, 
broken-down creatures welled forth in 
praise and glorification to God. ‘*‘ Praise 
be to the All-Powerful God!” ejaculated 
one. ‘*And to the most Holy Sacra- 
ment!” echoed her companions. ‘* Thanks 
to our Blessed Lady of Guadalupe!” 
*¢ And to the most Holy Mary, Virgin of 
Soledad, who has taken pity upon us!” 
It brought tears to the eyes of the stoutest 
veterans to witness this line of unfortunates, 
reminding us of our mothers, wives, sisters, 
and daughters. All possible kindness and 
attention were shown them. 

The reaction came very near upsetting 
two, who became hysterical from over- 
excitement, and could not be assured that 
the Chiricahuas were not going to take 
them away. They did not recover their 
natural composure until the expedition had 
crossed the boundary line. 

‘¢ Hieronymo” had another interview 
with General Crook, whom he assured he 
wanted to make a peace to last forever. 
General Crook replied that ‘* Hieronymo” 
had waged such bloody war upon our 
people and the Mexicans that he did not 
care to let him go back to San Carlos; a 
how! would be raised against any man who 


Great God! 
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dared to grant terms to an outlaw for 
whose head two nations clamored. If 
‘* Hieronymo” were willing to lay down 
his arms and go to work at farming, Gen- 
eral Crook would allow him to go back ; 
otherwise the best thing he could do would 
be to remain just where he was and fight 
it out, 

‘*T am not taking your arms from you,” 
said the General, ‘* because I am not afraid 
of you with them. You have been allowed 
to go about camp freely, merely to let you 
see that we have strength enough to exter- 
minate you if we want to; and you have 
seen with your own eyes how many 
Apaches are fighting on our side and against 
you. In making peace with the Ameri- 
cans, you must also be understood as mak- 
ing peace with the Mexicans, and also that 
you are not to be fed in idleness, but set to 
work at farming or herding, and make your 
own living.” 

‘* Hieronymo,”’ in his reply, made known 
his contempt for the Mexicans, asserted 
that he had whipped them every time, and 
in the last fight with them hadn’t lost a 
man. He would go to the San Carlos with 
General Crook and work at farming or 
anything else. All he asked for was fair 
play. He contended that it was unfair to 
start back to the San Carlos at that time, 
when his people were scattered like quail, 
and when the women and children now in 
our hands were without food or means of 
transportation. The old and the little ones 
could not walk. The Chiricahuas had 
many ponies and donkeys grazing in the 
different cafions. Why not remain one 
week longer? ‘* Loco” and all the other 
Chiricahuas would then have arrived; all 
the ponies would be gathered up; a plenty 
of mescal and pony-meat on hand, and the 
march could be made securely and safely. 
But if General Crook left the Sierra 
Madre, the Mexicans would come in to 
catch and kill the remnant of the band, 
with whom ‘‘ Hieronymo ” would cast his 
fortunes. 

General Crook acknowledged the justice 
of much which ‘* Hieronymo” had said, 
but dectined to take any action not in strict 
accord with the terms of the convention. 
He would now move back slowly, so as 
not to crowd the young and feeble too 
much; they should have time to finish 
roasting mescal, and most of those now 
out could catch up with the column; but 
those who did not would have to take the 
chances of reaching San Carlos in safety. 

‘‘ Hieronymo” reiterated his desire for 
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peace ; said that he himself would start out 
to gather and bring in the remnants of his 
people, and he would cause the most dili- 
gent search to be made for Charlie Mc- 


Comas. If possible, he would join the 
Americans before they got out of the’ 


Sierra Madre. If not, he would make his 
way to the San Carlos as soon as this 
could be done without danger ; ‘* but,” con- 
cluded he, ‘‘I will remain here until I have 
gathered up the last man, woman, and 
child of the Chiricahuas.” 

All night long the Chiricahuas. and the 
Apache scouts danced together in sign of 
peace and good-will. The drums were 
camp-kettles partly filled with water and 
covered tightly with a well-soaped piece of 
calico. The drumsticks were willow 
saplings curved into a hoop at one ex- 
tremity. The beats recorded one hundred 
to the minute, and were the same dull, 
solemn thump which scared Cortés and his 
beleaguered followers during ‘‘ la Noche 
triste.” No Caucasian would refer to it as 
music; nevertheless, it had a fascination 
all its own comparable to the whirr-r-r of 
a rattlesnake. And so the song, chanted 
to the measure of the drumming, had 
about it a weird harmony which held 
listeners spell-bound. When the dance 
began, two old hags, white-haired and 
stiff with age, pranced in the center of the 
ring, warming up under the stimulus of the 
chorus until they became lively as crickets. 
With them were two or three naked boys of 
very tender years. The ring itself included 
as many as two hundred Indians of both 
sexes, whose varied costumes of glittering 
hues made a strange setting to the scene as 
the dancers shuffled and sang in the silvery 
rays of the moon and the flickering light of 
the camp-fires. 

On May 23, 1883, rations were issued to 
220 Chiricahuas, and, soon after, Nané, one 
of the most noted and influential of the 
Chiricahua chiefs, rode into camp with 
seventeen of his people. He has a strong 
face, marked with intelligence, courage, 
and good-nature, but with an under stra- 
tum of cruelty and vindictiveness. He 
has received many wounds in his count- 
less fights with the whites, and limps 
very perceptibly in one leg. He reported 
that Chiricahuas were coming in by every 
trail, and that all would go to the San 
Carlos as soon as they collected their fami- 
lies. 

On the 24th of May the march back to 
the San Carlos began. All the old Chiri- 
cahuas were piled on mules, donkeys, and 
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ponies; so were the weak little children 
and feeble women. The great majority 
streamed along on foot, nearly all wearing 
garlands of cotton-wood foliage to screen 
them from the sun. The distance trav- 
eled was not great, and camp was made 
by noon. 

The scene at the Bavispe river was won- 
derfully picturesque. Sit down on this flat 
rock and feast your eyes upon the silver 
waves flashing in the sun. Don’t scare that 
little girl who is about to give her baby 
brother a much-needed bath. The little 
dusky brat—all eyes —is looking fur- 
tively at you and ready to bawl if you 
draw nearer. Opposite are two old crones 
filling ‘* ollas” (jugs or jars) of basket- 
work, rendered fully water-proof by a 
coating of either mesquite or pifion pitch. 
Alongside of them are two others, who are 
utilizing the entrails of a cow for the same 
purpose. The splash and yell on your 
right, as you correctly divine, come from 
an Apache ** Tom Sawyer,” who will 
one day mount the gallows. The friendly 
greeting and request for ‘* tobacco shmoke” 
are proffered by one of the boys, who has 
kindly been eating a big portion of your 
meals for several days past, and feels 
so friendly towards you that he an- 
nounces himself in a pleasant, off-hand 
sort of way as your ‘‘ Sikisn” (brother). 
Behind you are grouped Apache scouts, 
whose heads are encircled with red flannel 
bandages, and whose rifles and cartridges 
are never laid aside. Horses and mules 
plunge belly-deep into the sparkling cur- 
rent; soldiers come and go, some to 
drink, some to get buckets filled with wa- 
ter, and some to soak neck, face, and hands, 
before going back to dinner. 

In this camp we remained several days. 
The old and young squaws had cut and 
dried large packages of ‘‘jerked” beef, 
and had brought down from the hillsides 
donkey-loads of mescal heads, which were 
piledin ovens of hot stones covered with 
wet grass and clay. The process of roast- 
ing, or rather steaming, mescal takes from 
three to four days, and resembles somewhat 
the mode of baking clams in New Eng- 
land. The Apache scouts passed the time 
agreeably enough in gambling with the 
Chiricahuas, whom they fleeced unmerci- 
fully, winning hundreds of dollars in gold, 
silver, and paper, at the games of ‘* monte,” 
‘* conquien,” ‘‘tzi-chis,” and ‘* mushka.” 

The attractive pools of the Bavispe 
wooed groups of white soldiers and pack- 
ers, and nearly the whole strength of the 
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Chiricahua women and children, who dis- 
ported in the refreshing waters with the 
agility and grace of nereids and tritons. 
The modesty of the Apaches of both sexes, 
under all circumstances, is praiseworthy. 

‘*Chato” and ‘ Loco” told General 
Crook this morning that ‘* Hieronymo” 
had sent them back to say that the Chiri- 
cahuas were very much scattered since the 
fight, and that he had not been as success- 
ful as he anticipated in getting them united 
and in corraling their herds of ponies. 
They did not want to leave a single one 
of their people behind, and urged General 
Crook to stay in his present camp for a 
week longer, if possible. ‘* Loco,” for 
his part, expressed himself as anxious for 
peace. e had never wished to leave San 
Carlos. He wanted to go back there and 
obtain a little farm, and own cattle and 
horses, as he once did. Here it may be 
proper to say that all the chiefs of the 
Chiricahuas — ‘* Hieronymo,”  ‘* Loco,” 
‘¢ Chato,” ** Nané,” ‘* Bonito,” ‘* Chihua- 
hua,” ‘“*‘ Maugas,” ‘* Zelé,” and ‘* Kan- 
tenné” — are men of noticeable brain 
power, physically perfect and mentally 
acute, — just the individuals to lead a for- 
lorn hope in the face of every obstacle. 

The Chiricahua children, who had _ be- 
come tired of swimming, played at a new 
sport to-day, a mimic game of war, a 
school of practice analogous to that estab- 
lished by old Fagan for the instruction of 
young London pickpockets. Three boys 
took the lead, and represented Mexicans, 
who endeavored to outrun, hide from, or 
elude their pursuers, who trailed them to 
their covert, surrounded it, and poured in 
a flight of arrows. One was left for dead, 
stretched upon the ground, and the other 
two were seized and carried into captivity. 
The fun became very exciting, so much so 
that the corpse, ignoring the proprieties, 
raised itself up to see how the battle sped. 

In such sports, in such constant exercise, 
swimming, riding, running up and down 
the steepest and most slippery mountains, 
the Apache passes his boyish years. No 
wonder his bones are of iron, his sinews 
of wire, his muscles of india-rubber. 

On May 27, 1883, the Chiricahuas had 
finished roasting enough mescal to last 
them to the San Carlos. One of the 
Apache scouts came running in very much 
excited. He told his story to the effect 
that, while hunting some distance to the 
north, he had discovered a large body of 
Mexican soldiers ; they were driving back 
the band of cattle run off by ‘‘Hieronymo,” 
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and previously referred to. The scout 
tried to communicate with the Mexicans, 
who imagined him to be a hostile Indian, 
and fired three shots at him. Lieutenant 
Forsyth, Al. Zeiber, and a small detach- 
ment of white and Indian soldiers started 
out to overtake the Mexicans. This they 
were unable to do, although they went 
some fifteen miles. 

On the 28th, 29th, and 30th of May the 
march was continued back towards the San 
Carlos. The rate of progress was very 
slow, the Mexican captives not being able 
to ride any great distance along the rough 
trails, and several of our men being sick. 
Two of the scouts were so far gone with 
pneumonia that their death was predicted 
every hour, in spite of the assurances of 
the ‘* medicine men”’ that their incanta- 
tions would bring them through all right. 
‘¢ Hieronymo,” ‘*Chato,” ‘* Kan-tenné,” 
and ‘* Chihuahua” came back late on the 
night of the 28th, leading a large body of 
116 of their people, making an aggregate 
of 384 in camp on the 29th. 

On the 30th, after a march, quite long 
under the circumstances, — fifteen to 
eighteen miles,— we crossed the main 
** divide” of the Sierra Madre at an alti- 
tude of something over 8,000 feet. The 
pine timber was large and dense, and 
much of it on fire, the smoke and heat 
parching our throats, and blackening our 
faces. 

With this pine grew a little mescal and 
a respectable amount of the ‘‘ madrofia,” 
or mountain mahogany. Two or three 
deer were killed by the Apache scouts, and 
as many turkeys; trout were visible in all 
the streams. The line of march was pro- 
lific in mineral formations, — basalt, lava, 
sandstone, granite, and limestone. The 
day the command descended the Chihuahua 
side of the range it struck the trail of a® 
large body of Mexican troops, and saw an 
inscription cut into the bark of a mahogany 
stating that the Eleventh Battalion had been 
here on the 21st of May. 

The itinerary of the remainder of the 
homeward march may be greatly con- 
densed. The line of travel lay on the 
Chihuahua side and close to the summit of 
the range. The country was extremely 
rough, cut up with rocky cafions beyond 
number and ravines of great depth, all 
flowing with water. Pine forests covered 
all the elevated ridges, but the cafions and 
lower foot-hilis had vegetation of a differ- 
ent character: oak, juniper, maple, wil- 
low, rose and blackberry bushes, and 
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strawberry vines. The weather continued 
almost as previously described, — the days 
clear and serene, the nights bitter cold, 
with ice forming in pails and kettles on 
the 2d and 3d of June. No storms worthy 
of mention assailed the command, the 
sharp showers that fell two or three times 
being welcomed as laying the soot and 
dust. 

Game was found in abundance, — deer 
andturkey. This the Apache scouts were 
permitted to shoot and catch, to eke out 
the rations which had completely failed, 
the last issue being made June 4th. From 
that date till June 11th, inclusive, all hands 
lived upon the country. The Apaches 
improved the excellent opportunity to 
show their skill as hunters and their ac- 
curacy with fire-arms. 

The command was threatened by a great 
prairie fire on coming down into the broad 
grassy valley of the Janos. Under the 
impetus of a fierce wind the flames were 
rushing upon camp. There was not a 
moment to be lost. All hands turned 
out, — soldiers, scouts, squaws, Chiricahua 
warriors, and even children. Each bore a 
branch of willow or cotton-wood, a blanket, 
or scrap of canvas. The conflagration had 
already seized the hill-crest nearest our 
brownish and gray clouds 


position ; 
poured skyward in compact masses; at 
their feet a long line of scarlet flame 


flashed and leaped high in air. It was 
a grand, a terrible sight: in front was 
smiling nature, behind, ruin and desola- 
tion. The heat created a vacuum, and the 
air, pouring in, made whirlwinds, which 
sent the black funnels of soot winding and 
twisting with the symmetry of hour- 
glasses almost to the zenith. For one 
moment the line of fire paused, as if to 
rest after gaining the hill-top; it was only 
“a moment. ‘‘Here she comes!” yelled 
the men on the left; and like a wild beast 
flinging high its tawny mane of cloud and, 
flashing its fangs of flame, the fire was 
upon, around, and about us. 

Our people stood bravely up to their 
work, and the swish! swish! swish! of 
willow brooms proved that camp was not 
to be surrendered without a struggle. 

We won the day ; that is, we saved camp, 
herds, and a small area of pasturage; but 
over a vast surface of territory the ruthless 
flames swept, mantling the land with soot 
and an opaque pall of mist and smoke 
through which the sun’s rays could not 
penetrate. Several horses and mules were 
badly burned, but none to death. 
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For two or three nights afterwards the 
horizon was gloriously lighted with lines 
of fire creeping over the higher’ ridges. 
As we debouched into the broad plain, 
through which trickled the shriveled cur- 
rent of the Janos, no one would have sus- 
pected that we were not a column of 
Bedouins. A long caravan, stretched out 
fora mile upon the trail, resolved itself 
upon closer approach into a confused as- 
semblage of ponies, horses, and mules, 
with bundles or without, but in every 
case freighted with humanity. Children 
were packed by twos and threes while old 
women and feeble men got along as best 
they could, now riding, now’ walking. 
The scouts had decked themselyes with 
paint and the Chiricahua women had 
donned all their finery of rough silver brace- 
lets, wooden crosses, and saints’ pictures 
captured from Mexicans. This undulat- 
ing plain, in which we now found our- 
selves, spread far to the north and east, 
and was covered with bunch and grama 
grasses, and dotted with cedar. The 
march brought us to Alisos Creek (an 
affluent of the Janos), a thousand yards or 
more above the spot where the Mexican 
commander Garcia had _ slaughtered so 
many Chiricahua women and children. 
Human bones, picked white and clean by 
coyotes, glistened in the sandy bed of the 
stream. Apache baskets and other furni- 
ture were strewn about. A clump of 
graves headed by rude crosses betrayed 
the severity of the loss inflicted upon the 
Mexicans. 

Between the 5th and 8th of June we 
crossed back (west) into Sonora, going 
over the asperous peak known as the Coco- 
spera. 

In this vicinity were many varieties of 
mineral, — granite gneiss, porphyry, con- 
glomerate, shale, sandstone, and quartz, — 
and travel was as difficult almost as it 
had been in the earlier days of the march. 
We struck the head-waters of Pitisco 
Creek, in a very rugged cafion, then 
Elias Creek, going through another fine 
game region, and lastly, after crossing a 
broad table-land mantled with grama 
grass, mesquite, Spanish bayonet, and 
Palo Verde, mescal, and palmilla, bivou- 
acked onthe San Bernardino river, close 
to a tule swamp of blue, slimy mud. 

The scouts plastered their heads with 
this mud, and dug up the bulbs of the tule, 
which, when roasted, are quite palatable. 

On the 15th of June the command re- 
crossed the national boundary, and reached 
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Silver Springs, Arizona, the camp of the 
reserve under Colonel Biddle, from whom 
and from all of whose officers and men we 
received the warmest conceivable welcome. 
Every disaster had been predicted and as- 
serted regarding the column, from which 
no word had come, directly or indirectly, 
since May 5th. The Mexican captives were 
returned to their own country and the Chi- 
ricahuas marched, under Crawford, to the 
San Carlos Agency. 

Unfortunately the papers received at 
Silver Springs were full of inflammatory 
telegrams, stating that the intention of the 
Government was to hang all the Chirica- 
hua men, without distinction, and to par- 
cel out the women and children among 
tribes in the Indian Territory. This news, 
getting among the Chiricahuas, produced 
its legitimate result. Several of the chiefs 
and many of the head men hid back in the 
mountains until they could learn exactly 
what was to be their fate. The Mexican 
troops went in after them, and had two or 
three severe engagements, and were, of 
course, whipped each time. When the 
road was clear the Chiricahuas kept their 
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promises to the letter, and brought to the 
San Carlos the last man, woman, and 
child of their people. 

They have been quietly scattered in 
small groups around the reservation, the 
object being to effect tribal disintegration, 
to bring individuals and families face to 
face with the progress made by more : 
peaceable Apaches, and at same time to 
enable trusted members of the latter bands 
to maintain a more perfect surveillance 
over every action of the Chiricahuas. 

Charlie McComas was never found; the 
Chiricahuas insist, and I think truthfully, 
that he was in the rancherfa destroyed by 
Crawford ; that he escaped, terror-stricken, 
to the depths of the mountains; that the 
country was so rough, the timber and 
brush-wood so thick that his tracks could 
not be followed, even had there not been 
such: a violent fall of rain during the suc- 
ceeding nights. All accounts agree in 
this. 

Altogether the Chiricahuas delivered up 
thirteen captives, — women and children, 
—held by them as hostages. 


[THE END.] 
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THE Qui- Vive, in which I made a trip 
{ast August from the Pont Royal to the 
Golfe du Lion (about 1,200 kilometers) is, 
I believe, the first paper boat which has 
been built on the Continent. I say ‘‘on 
the Continent,” because in England, and, 
above all, in America, such boats have been 
constructed since several years. I may 
also say here that I am indebted to a work 
by Bishop for the idea of the paper canoe. 

The hull of the Quz- Vive is three milli- 
meters thick, the decking two. The boat 
is 5m. roc. long by 65c. beam. It draws 
but a few centimeters of water, and is a 
veritable pass everywhere. 

The Quz- Vive does not weigh much — 
a strong man might weigh it at arm’s 
length on a steelyard. Afloat, it displaces 
but 25 kilos, and still it could, in case of 
necessity, carry 250 kilos. During my 
trip to the Golfe du Lion it carried me — 
I then weighed 75 kilos — and my baggage, 
some 50 kilos, — 125 kilos in all. 


From this short, very short, description 
of the boat let us pass to its contents. 


The Quz- Vive is propelled by a paddle 
and a sail, the latter about the size of two 
or three big pocket-handkerchiefs sewed 
together. These contracted dimensions 
did not prevent my finding it considerably 
too large two or three times during my 
trip, as, for example, during the storm of 
Aug. if in the vicinity of St. Jean de 
Losne. 

The cargo of the Quz- Vive at the time 
of its departure for the Golfe consisted of 
two bags of good rubber-covered linen, 
one containing the clothes necessary for a 
change, but reduced to their simplest ex- 
pression ; the other, all my toilet articles — 
brushes— no combs, unfortunately I don’t 
need them any more— sponge, soap, etc., 
a fowling-piece and ammunition, a set of 
fishing implements, rather complete in 
their way, a color-box, a sketch-book and 
pencils, a sailor’s stout knife, a pack of 


1 Translated from the French by Emit Scuwas. 
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cards, a biconvex lens, which, in justice be 
it said, more than once admirably per- 
formed the service of matches, a medicine- 
chest, the size of a match-box at the most, 
which, nevertheless, contained all the med- 
icaments of common use, and even such 
as were necessary to protect me in the 
regions where reigned Lord Cholera, 
doses of quinine and emetics, alkali, 
arnica, plasters, etc., and, finally, a com- 
plete set of implements for the ship’s tailor, 
contained in a wafer-box, and consisting of 
a trousers-button, a threaded needle stuck 
into a cork, and surrounded, defended, by 
twelve pins. 

The builder to whom I gave the order 
for the construction of the Quz- Vive was 
M. Tellier, of Quai de la Rapée. 

M. Tellier, I remember, received me 
rather queerly. I even suspected him — 
tis pardonable, to be sure—of having 
taken me for a madman escaped from the 
asylum of Charenton; Charenton, as 
every one knows, is not very far from -Quai 
de la Rapée. Some people who happened 
to be there, some of his workmen even, men 
of experience, regaled me with all manner 
of sinister predictions, affirming among 
other things that I would melt into the 
water before having spent half an hour on 
the liquid element; but I was convinced 
of my being in the right, and, what is more, 
determined. SoM. Tellier finally yielded, 
and, having devoted a certain number of 
days to reflection, — too many days, accord- 
ing to my idea, as I, in my quality of grown- 
up child, really enjoy a thing I want only 
when I can have it at once, — he wrote me 
the following letter, which, I will confess 
it, nevertheless gave me a certain joy : — 
M. T. DE WoGAn, Paris:— 

I have received your two letters. The die is cast. 
Retreat is impossible... We are now busy making the 
model. I am certain of succeeding, while still consid- 
ering it a difficult job. 

Yours, etc., 
TELLIER. 


Three weeks later the completed Quz- 
Vive with all sail up gently rocked on the 


shavings of the drying-room. It must have 
been rather pretty, rather coquettish, for 
Admiral Paris, who had come to see it, 
pronounced it good and handsome, and 
had even, it seems, complimented its con- 
structor. 

On July 31 we finally started, the Quz- 
Vive and I, the one carrying the other, 
our destination the Golfe du Lion. On the 
Seine, the Ionne, and the Sdone I encoun- 
tered no very serious difficulties ; it was on 
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the Rhéne and in the Golfe that I endured 
my severest trials. 

The navigation of these three rivers, how- 
ever, brought me— it could not well be 
otherwise —a few little misadventures, 
some of them funny, others less funny, and 
some of them were not funny at all. 

I suffered a little from the heat. I have 
suffered also on account of the locks and 
their tenders, —it is notthe fault of one of the 
latter that he did not sendthe captain of the 
Qui - Vive to his fathers at the outset of the 
expedition; suffered from the curious of 
both sexes, armed with knives and brad- 
awls ; — it is certainly not their fault that 
the Quz-Vzve returned to the Pont Royal 
whole ;—suffered from the persistency 
displayed by certain big fish, hooked to 
the end of the line that dragged behind my 
boat, in going down-stream when I wanted 
to go up ; —I have complaint to make of the 
malice of certain birds; a tame raven— 
tame! who ever would have thought it ! — 
after trying in vain to eat my shoestrings 
played me a most scurvy trick ;— complaint 
of the steamboats, one of which, short of 
provisions no doubt, wanted to make of the 
Qui-Vive and its captain a sandwich, 
which —TI hardly had time to make the 
helmsman understand it— would have been 
far more indigestible than he supposed ; — 
complaint of rainfalls, and, consequently, 
of sufferings from heat and cold, when, 
under the influence of the torrid heat of the 
first days of August, my Mackintosh, which 
was inconsiderate enough to melt at the 
bow of my boat, whither I had been mad 
enough to push it with my paddle, had 
bccome completely useless to me ;— of dirty 
flies, one day. when during some moments 
I had almost serious reasons for supposing 
myself in the presence of a crime ; of oxen 
—one of them having drunk too much, 
without a doubt, got his hind-leg caught 
in the line which dragged behind my canoe 
in the SAdone. Ah! what a time we had of 
it, the ox, my boat, and myself! To con- 
tinue the list, I was annoyed by famished 
hogs on the banks of this self-same Sone, 
—one of them came near devouring the 
flag of the Qud-Vive;—by ill-disposed 
persons, who gave me wrong directions, in 
the hope of seeing me break my neck ; — by 
persons altogether too well-disposed, igno- 
rant of canoeing, who, bound to help you 
anyhow, grab your canoe to carry it un- 
aided, and then let it drop from their full 
height to the ground ;—by thirst. I had 
never imagined that soap-water was drink- 
able; I believe it now. It was in the vicin- 
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ity of the country-seat of the late M. de 
Villemessant’ that I made this important 
discovery. Ah! how quickly I saw that its 
master had passed away forever! Again 
the list of tribulations, with your permis- 
sion : there were the leeches,— blood-thirsty 
beasts ! —they had all but devoured me ; the 
tow-lines— one of them came near taking 
off my head ; the dirtiness of others in cer- 
tain villages and my own, after some two 
weeks of my trip; the stupidity of hunters 
on the river-bank at the beginning of the 
hunting-season, —a bullet meant fora water- 
hen pierced the life-preserver attached to 
the deck of my boat and placed close behind 
me, and, to crown my ill-luck, I was not 
aware of the accident until the moment 
when this life-preserver could have rendered 
me the most important services; the fog, 
which caused me one sticky, misty morning 
to enter, all sails set, the yawning breach in 
the side of Za Catherine, an enormous 
market-boat grounded in the Sdone. Need 
I say that I had all the trouble in the world 
getting out? Then there was an explosion ; 
a bottle of champagne, which hospitable 
but too vigorous amphitryons had gracefully 
thrown into the bottom of my skiff from a 
distance of three or four meters, burst a few 
hours later, in consequence of the shock and 
the tropical heat, with so loud a report that 
for a second I thought I had been shot in the 
most well-hinged part of my individuality. 
There were ghosts —I write this without 
a smile —to end the list. I suffered much 
from chafing of the head, hands, and feet, 
from sun-strokes, from bruises and lame- 
ness, from the last so much that after 
eighteen days of repose I was still obliged 
to have my back rubbed with camphorated 
oil, and could use only'one of my hands, 
the right. 


* 
* * 


At the beginning of the list of incidents 
that signalized the first part of the voyage 
of the Quz-Vive, I said that I suffered 
somewhat from the heat. I have before 
me on my writing-table a number of pieces 
of skin, all of them thoroughly tanned, 
that dropped from my arms under the in- 
fluence of the sun’s rays. I have just 
measured them : the biggest is eleven centi- 
meters long by four and a half wide, the 
smallest seven by three centimeters. These 
pieces of skin I exhibited at my lecture in 
the Salle des Capucines,—a proceeding that 
was hardly in good form, I will admit. 


1 Formerly proprietor and editor-in-chief of Le Figaro. 


The heat, as may be seen, was excess- 
ive, so much so in fact that the skin finally 
came off those parts of my body that were 
constantly covered, the breast, for example. 

In spite of this heat I made an average 
of from thirty to forty kilometers a day. 
On the Rhéne I made some fifty kilometers 
a day, and sometimes — the current was so 
swift— many more kilometers than I[ 
wanted to make. 

As I said during the course of my trip, 
to several persons who, having read in the 
newspapers the news of the departure of 
the Qué- Vive from some town or village 
at a certain hour, felt disappointed in 
seeing me arrive later than they had calcu- 
lated — I was not making a trial of speed. 
The Qué-Vive, as before stated, bore in 
its pasteboard flanks a hunting-piece and a 
complete set of fishing-gear. Its captain 
soon became a poacher, lawless and bold, 
and when, in certain parts of the river, he 
saw that the fish bit well, or that there was 
game to kill and no gardes champétres 
near to swear out warrants against him, 
that there were cool, shadowy places for 
rest, or attractive bits for sketching, he 
would halt for hours, or even entire half 
days. 

Every three or four days I allowed the 
captain and his crew a day of rest. It was 
on the evenings of these days of rest that I 
gave my lectures, when there was a chance 
of giving them, — not often. 

I slept and ate sometimes in my boat, 
sometimes at an inn, the oftenest at a 
hotel. 

I had hardly pushed away from one of 
these inns on the Sdone, where, famished 
by several hours of appetite, and succumb- 
ing to the charms of a maitresse friture, 
I had breakfasted over-copiously, when [ 
was surprised in the middle of a slow and 
laborious digestion by the hurricane of 
August 11, certainly one of the most ter- 
rible ever experienced by any canoeman. 
Such was the force of the whirlwind that 
a secular oak in the court-yard of a castle, 
where I sought refuge later on, was over- 
thrown, as well as a large tract of hops in 
another part of the property. On the 
following day, nothing was seen on all 
sides but torn-up vines, broken branches, 
and uprooted trees. Some of the latter 
falling across the Sdone even rendered 
navigation very difficult. 

At the moment when the storm sur- 
prised me the Qud- Vive was under sail. 
My too substantial breakfast and the op- 
pressive heat had paralyzed my arms, and 
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my_paddle, inactive, reposed on the deck- 
ing. 

Suddenly a flash of lightning, horribly 
white, furrows the clouds, and, almost at 
the same time, a clap of thunder bellows 
loud enough to restore speech and hearing 


to several deaf and dumb. ‘You may be- 
lieve that I quickly forgot my meditations 
and my indigestion. A glance to the 
right and to the left and I saw about what 
was going to happen. I seized my mast 
to pull it from its socket, but at the same 
moment a squall—one of those squalls 
that would blow the horns from an ox — 
fills my sails from behind and sends me 
spinning some sixty meters further. While 
making these sixty meters, hail, which 
wanted to have a finger in the pie also, 
begins to fall, thick, heavy, and blinding, 
and in an instant the Sdone is covered 
with waves that appear like little ice- 
covered hills. A second time I attempt to 
take down my sail, performing miracles of 
equilibrium all the while, but I cannot suc- 
ceed, for the wind holds it, and holds it 
well. I would gladly have let go that 
accursed sail, but the fluttering sheet and 
the flapping canvas would certainly have 
put my eyes out; neither dared I turn my 
prow to windward, for had I attempted to 
do so the waves, now running very high, 
would have taken me sidewise and cap- 
sized me in a twinkling. I was forced to 
run with the wind, —a stern wind luckily, 
— but to run quickly, you may well believe. 

At this moment the hail began to fall 
thicker still, the hailstones had increased 
to the size of pigeon’s eggs, and had 
wounded my head; blood oozed through 
my hat of very thin straw. Without fur- 
ther ado I seized my traveling-bag, and, 
having emptied it in two movements of its 
contents, [— you may laugh, but I had 
nothing else, and the necessity was urgent 
—well, I thrust my head into the opening 
of—my gripsack. I couldn’t see any 
more, but, at least, I was sheltered. 

There must be a providence for people 
wearing gripsacks for head-gear, as well 
as for drunkards, for the Qué - Vive, which 
I couldn’t steer any more, now steered it- 
self without my help, and very well, as I per- 
ceived a few moments later when, profit- 
ing by a calm, to raise my sack at one 
side, and, risking a glance outward, I per- 
ceived that I was still in the middle of the 
river, which is of considerable breadth at 
this point. 

This situation, intolerable for even a 
man of my limited pretensions, happily 
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lasted but a short time. The hail ceasing 
just at the moment the wind would have 
blown me on one of the banks of the river 
and doubtless smashed my skiff, 1 whipped 
off my novel helmet in a jiffy, and looked 
about me, to make sure that nobody had 
seen my ignoble accoutrement. Ah! I 
had a moment of great joy. I was not the 
only biped wounded in his self-esteem by 
the conspiring elements. Another had 
experienced still worse trials than I. A 
few cable lengths from my canoe there was 
anchored a fishing scow. By the side of 
this scow, and protected a little by its vast 
sides, was a poor fellow looking very un- 
happy, who, when surprised by the hail, 
had found no better means of protecting 
himself than to slip into the perfidious 
element up to his neck! The poor devil 
was chattering with the cold, as may easily 
be conceived. He told me that he had 
been crouching there since the beginning 
of the storm, — some twenty minutes at 
least, — with the blades of his two oars 
crossed above his head as an improvised 
hail-arrester. 

And what came after, you will say? 
Well, the storm gradually moderated, my 
nerves, which had been more or less shaken, 
regained their wonted calm at the same 
time, and the man, who was no other than 
the fisher of the neighboring castle, invited 
me to gothereand get dry, assuring me that 
the inhabitants of the castle, who were 
awaiting the passage of the Quz-V2ve, 
would be delighted to make the acquaint- 
ance of its captain. A few minutes later, 
to my great astonishment, I found that he 
had spoken the truth: I was the recipient 
of a hospitality actually Scotch in its hearti- 
ness. 

The only damage caused by the storm to 
the cargo of the Quz - Vzve consisted in the 
loss of the ship’s tailor’s tools, and some 
twenty pages of the manuscript of ‘* How to 
Live Cheaply,” ' the work I have lately had 
published by Plon, and which I was read- 
ing over at the moment the storm surprised 
me so disagreeably. 

* 
* * 

I will terminate this sketch of the little 
vicissitudes of my trip by the recital of one 
of the episodes of my run down the Rhéne. 

It was not far from the Isles Margeries, 
night was coming on, I had made eighty 
kilometers that day, was conceivably very 
tired and asked but two things of Heaven, 
viz., a good dinner and a good bed. For 


1La Vie a bon marché. 















those things it was necessary to land. The 
current unfortunately was very strong; I 
could land but at one place in front of the 
dyke, and to do that even it was necessary 
that a stout fellow should be there at the 
moment of my approach, ready to seize the 
painter, which, forseeing the difficulties 
of disembarking, I held in my hand, ready 
to throw. 

Several persons, men women, and chil- 
dren, assembled on the dyke saw the Qzz- 
Vive coming. I looked at them and said 
to myself, ‘* Here’s luck; you’ll have not 
one, but ten men to jump for your rope, all 
together, and if one misses it, the other will 
not!” Unnecessary to add that I had well 
taken all my measures, and had com- 
menced crossing the stream at just the dis- 
tance necessary to glide closely by the 
place where these persons (these idiots, 
permit me to call them by their true name, 
it will relieve me a little) were gathered, 
consequently I felt sure of my landing be- 
yond a peradventure. 

As soon as I feel that I am within ear- 
shot, I shout, ‘* I’m going to throw you my 
rope! hold it fast, the current is very 
swift!” Nobody answers. I repeat my 
sentence, emphasizing well every word ; 
this time the women seem to whisper, the 
men laugh, but nobody stirs. At this 
moment, impelled by the current, I came 
on like an arrow, and had only the time to 
yell to them with an oath, for which 
Heaven will pardon me, ‘* Catch the rope !” 
and to throw it to them. It fell almost 
into the middle of the group. A good, 
heavy-looking fellow of a peasant, seeing 
the rope fall at his feet, first gently lays 
down his umbrella, and then sets out to 
catch the rope, with what result you may 
easily imagine. A child some twelve or 
fourteen years old, more intelligent and 
active than all the rest, sees that the rope 
borne along by the current is about to dis- 
appear, and makes a rush for it; but too 
late, poor little fellow! the rope slips into 
the water, and I swear like a buccaneer, 
for I have missed my landing. 

A few instants later night had come on, 
and having completely calmed down, I 
began to ask myself, not without trepida- 
tion, how long I was to be condemned 
there to keep afloat— whether I was not 
likely to have to pass on the Rhéne this 
foggy night, which promised to be one of 
the very darkest. My fears, alas! were to 
be realized, and I believe that to my last 
hour I shall have this night spent on the 
great river present to my memory. 
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My first thought was to attempt to 
reach the rope, now dragging beneath the 
boat. I had on board a stone, which 
served as ballast, and this stone tied to the 
end of the rope might, perhaps, have en- 
abled me to stop my coursing craft by being 
lodged between two rocks at the first best 
dyke; but the painter was fixed to the 
bow, two meters and a half from me, and 
although I repeatedly, and at the risk of 
tumbling into the water, attempted to catch 
it with my paddle-end, all my efforts, 
so worthy of a better fate, were entirely in 
vain. 

The adventures of that night would be 
too long in the telling. Seven times I 
tried to land without success. Towards 
one o’clock in the morning, finally, broken, 
exhausted by the fatigues, the emotions, 
and the suflerings of this cold and tene- 
brous night, during which I had already 
twenty times come near losing life and 
property, and had owed my salvation only 
to equilibristic feats worthy of an acrobat, 
only leaving one tight place to be drawn 
into another, and continually saying to 
myself: ** You have escaped this, but be 
prepared ; you will not escape that ”— tow- 
ards one o’clock in the morning, I repeat, 
I finally thought, during a few seconds, that 
the old Rhdne, taking pity on a product of 
the Seine, was to put an end to myanguish 
and suffering. 

Suddenly I see rising from the relatively 
tranquil river, — tranquil as the Rhéne can 
be, you know what that means, — some 
four or five meters from the dyke to my 
left, and over a sunken bowlder, no doubt, 
three enormous, black, roaring, hungry 
waves. Their serrated crest was outlined 
against the gray fog that mingled with the 
darkness. I could therefore gain an idea 
of their height; the nearest one seemed at 
least 1 meter 5oc. high. I escape it witha 
vigorous stroke of my paddle to the right, 
which enables me to put the bow of my 
boat crosswise to the wave, and I pass over 
it like a cork; but I was caught just the 
same, and, miserable waif that I was, I 
was not even aware of it. 

I had hardly crossed this wave when 
another, still more vigorous, and on which 
I did not reckon, coming, as it did, from the 
side of the dyke, strikes the Qudz- Vive 
sidewise, and in less time than I take 
to put a hyphen between Qu7 and Vive 
and to dot the i’s, turns it completely 
around, and throws it on a sand-bank 
eight meters distant, where I was then 
speeding at the rate of some twelve to 
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fifteen kilometers an hour—we remain, 
my boat and I, fixed and motionless. 

I was so exhausted that I would have 
asked for nothing better than to end the 
night right there. Unfortunately my boat 
lay broadside to the current, — a most dan- 
gerous position. I therefore did my best 
to leave it, and succeeded in this with 
great difficulty and the loss of a piece of 
my paddle. I thought myself saved. 
Alas! though only on the Rhéne, I fell 
from Charybdis into Scylla. 

I had hardly got free from the sand-bank 
when I found myself thrown on to a ledge 
of rocks, and then, — ah, then! I firmly 
believed that the Quz-Vzve and its cap- 
tain were to terminate their too-short ex- 
istence. Imagine a dozen stout fellows 
punching away at the hull and the keel of 
the Quz-Vive and you will have an idea 
of how the unfortunate boat pounded on 
that confounded ledge, which, by the way, 
I could not possibly have avoided, even in 
broad daylight, as there was no buoy to 
mark its location. 

After cutting the most extravagant 
capers we finally ended (the Quz- Vive 
and myself) by lodging between two or 
three rocks. 

At the same time [I heard it strike two, 
or something else, — I haven’t the slightest 
idea what, — and the fog was thick enough 
to cut with a knife. Two minutes later 
another wave, heaving the Quz- Vive from 
below, freed it from its lodgment, but filled 
it with water, — whereof not a drop had 
been shipped hitheriv, aithough the guard 
was not in place, —and full of this new 
ballast it continued on its way quicker 
than ever, the current having so much 
better hold on it. 

At half-past seven in the morning, 
finally, after zigzags and emotions too 
numerous to describe, poor I, exhausted, 
chattering, bent, annihilated, in one word, 
had the good fortune of putting an end to 
this forced trip by throwing myself with 
the whole weight of my paddle and the 
little strength I could muster against a 
bank of soft mud, which I could distin- 
guish through the mist, and into which I 


shot like a bomb. 
a"e 


We were at Matégo. I had made 178 
kilometers in one day and one night. I 
had been without eating and without 
change of position —one of the very 
worst —nineteen hours and a half, and 
when I got out of the boat I left a sitz- 
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bath, which had lasted not less than five 
hours and a half. 

Quitting the boat, I worked my way 
through the malodorous mud, into which 
I sank more than ankle-deep, and pulled 
the Quz- Vive ashore. Judge of my stupe- 
faction when I found that it had hardly 
sustained more than a few scratches! With- 
out taking the trouble to empty it, I directed 
my halting steps towards a little cottage 
some 300 meters distant. 

There I found a good old soul, who, 
filled with pity at my plight, and before I 
had even told her what had befallen me, 
at once began to relieve me of my wet 
garments and throw fagots on the fire Zo 
thaw out the poor man, she said. She 
had hardly finished her charitable work, 
when, in spite of the shocks she inflicted 
on my personality while taking off my 
drenched things, and substituting the very 
tight Sunday clothes of her husband, I 
dropped on astool, where I fell asleep like 
a log, not to awaken till three hours later, 
stretched across a basket of grapes on 
which I had rolled during my sleep, and 
lame and aching beyond all expression. 

During my nap, aided by her son, she 
had emptied the boat of the water it con- 
tained, and of my effects, which freshly 
washed — it became so hot later — were 
already almost entirely dry. She had also 
prepared one of those substantial peasant’s 
meals, which I attacked more like a wild 
beast than like a vegetarian. 

Thanks to my good constitution and the 
nourishing repast, I began by the end of 
the meal to feel somewhat better, still my 
arms and back hurt me _ considerably. 
My back, indeed, was so bad that I was 
forced to bunch up like a hunchback, and 
I howled like a child when I had to make 
the slightest movement. 

Shortly thereafter I dropped a second 
time into a profound slumber, and after 
four hours of rest I boarded my canoe 
again, not without having given, among 
other things, a hearty shake of the hand to 
the worthy woman who had shown herself 
so hospitable—so good to me. I now 
set out in search of a lodging for the night, 
with a bed of some kind —something not 
to be found at Matégo ; so it seems. 

I made some ten kilometers more that 
day; but it was very, very hard, and the 
following day, and the day after that also. 
Even at this very hour there are between 
my shoulders some souvenirs of that mem- 
orable night. 


Tanneguy de Wogan. 











A ROSE-LEAF. 


A ROSE-LEAF on the snowy deck, 
The light wind whirling it astern ; 
Nothing the wind could know or reck ; 


Why did the King’s eyes thither turn? 


‘* The Queen has walked here!” hoarse he cried. 
The courtiers, stunned, turned red, turned white ; 
No use if they had stammered, lied: 


Aghast, they fled his angry sight. 


Kings’ wives die quick when kings go mad; 


To death, how beauteous, brave, she goes! 
What if the King knew, now, she had 


Shut in her hand a little rose? 


And men die quick when kings have said: 
Bleeding, dishonored, flung apart 
In outcast field a man lies dead 


With rose-leaves warm upon his heart! 


flelen Jackson (#1. H.) 
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Tue deck of the City of Chicago is a 
confused jumble of adieus, bouquets, glisten- 
ing tear-drops, smiles, and parting injunc- 
tions. The ship’s bell has already given 
the hundreds of people who have accom- 
panied their outward-bound friends abroad 
two loud, clanging warnings that the time 
for the final hand-shake and the last word 


AMERICA TO THE GERMAN 


FRONTIER. 
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of adieu has arrived; and now its clear, 
metallic voice speaks, like the auctioneer, 
for the third and last time, and everybody 
not going across the Atlantic swarms down 
the gang-plank on to the wharf. Among 
the hurrying throng a small group of wheel- 
men is conversing. The famous ‘‘ Kron” 
is there among them, and as the ship’s bell 
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rings outits imperative ultimatum a neatly 
folded vest-pocket package of ‘* X. M.” 
slips is confided to the tender care and 
consideration of the writer, and the urgent 
necessity of pasting one on the Chinese 
Wall, and another on the frowning cliffs 
of the Kybeer Pass, are duly impressed 
upon my memory. Mr. Zachariah is there, 
with a full complement of genial smiles 
and well-wishes ; also with his positively 
latest invention, an accessory that he sin- 
cerely believes will melt the heart of the 
great Lama of Thibet, and thus, perchance, 
prove an open-sesame to regions that might 
otherwise be inaccessible to abicycle. Mr. 
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mass of waving handkerchiefs, and anxious- 
faced people shouting out signs of recog- 
nition to friends aboard the departing 
steamer. 

From beginning to end of the voyage 
across the Atlantic the weather is delight- 
ful; and the passengers, — well, half the 
cabin-passengers are members of Henry 
Irving’s Lyceum Company ex route home 
after their second successful tour in Amer- 
ica; and old voyagers abroad who have 
crossed the Atlantic scores of times pro- 
nounce it altogether the most enjoyable trip 
they ever experienced. The third day out we 
encountered a lonesome-looking iceberg, — 
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RESTING IN AN OLD ENGLISH VILLAGE, 


Mason is there with his encouraging 
I-hope-you’ll-succeed grip. Mr. — but, 
hurry up; shake once more; they are 
loosening the gang-plank. 

Kron: ‘* Send me back a few interest- 
ing statistics occasionally.” 

Zachariah: ‘I'll mail you that tourists’ 
delight to London.” 

The party collectively : ‘Good-by ” and 
chorus. 

At one o’clock P.M., April gth, the 
ponderous but shapely hull of the Czty of 
Chicago, with its living and lively freight, 
moves from the dock as though it, too, 
were endowed with mind as well as matter ; 
the crowds that a minute ago disappeared 
down the gang-plank are now congregated 
on the outer end of the pier, a compact 


an object that the captain seemed to think 
would be better appreciated, and possibly 
more affectionately remembered, if viewed 
at the respectful distance of about four 
miles. It proves a cold, unsympathetic 
berg, yet extremely entertaining in its own 
way, since it accommodates us by neutral- 
izing pretty much all the surplus caloric in 
the atmosphere around for hours after it 
has disappeared below the horizon of our 
vision. 

I am particularly fortunate in finding 
among my fellow-passengers Mr. Harry B. 
French, the traveler and author, from whom 
I obtain much valuable information, par- 
ticularly of China. Mr. French has traveled 
some distance through the Flowery King- 
dom himself, and thoughtfully forewarns 
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me to anticipate a pi articularly lively and 
interesting time in inv ading that country 
with a vehicle so strange “and i incompre- 
hensible to the Celestial mind as a bicycle. 
This experienced gentleman informs me, 
among other interesting things, that if five 
hundred chattering Celestials batter down 
the door and swarm unannounced at mid- 
night into the apartment where I am en- 
deavoring to get the first wink of sleep 
obtained for a whole week, instead of fol- 
lowing the natural inclinations of an Anglo- 
Saxon to energetically defend his rights 
witha stuffed club, I shall display Solo- 
mon-like wisdom by quietly submitting to 
the invasion, and deferentially bowing to 
Chinese inquisitiveness. If, on an occa- 
sion of this nature, one stationed himself 
behind the door, and, as a sort of prelim- 
inary warning to*the others, greeted the 


first interloper with the business end of a 
boot-jack he would be morally certain of 
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a lively one-sided misunderstanding that 
might end disastrously to himself; whereas, 
by meekly submitting to a critical and 
exhaustive examination by the assembled 
company, he might even become the 
recipient of an apology for having had to 
batter down the door in order to satisfy 
their curiosity. One needs more discre- 
tion than valor in dealing with the Chinese. 

At noon on the r9th we ‘reach Liver- 
pool, where I find a letter awaiting me 
from <A. J. Wilson (Faed)g inviting me 
to call on him at Powers-croft House, Lon- 
don, and offering to tandem me through 
the intricate mazes of the West End; like- 
wise asking whether it would be agreeable 

have him, with others, accompany me 
from London down to the South coast, —a 
program to which, it is needless to say, I 
entertain no objections. As the custom- 
house officer wrenches a board off the 
broad, flat box containing my American 


THE STARLEY MONUMENT. 
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bicycle, several fellow-passengers, prompted 
by their curiosity to obtain a peep at the 
machine which they have learned is to 
carry me around the world, gather about, 
and one sympathetic lady, as she catches a 
glimpse of the bright nickeled forks, ex- 
claims, ‘‘Oh, what a shame that they 
should be allowed to wrench the planks 
off! They might injure it;” but a small 
tip thoroughly convinces the individual 
prying off the board that, by removing one 
section and taking a conscientious squint 
in the direction of the closed end, his duty 
to the British government would be per- 
formed as faithfully as though everything 
were laid bare ; and the kind-hearted lady’s 
apprehensions of possible injury are thus 
happily allayed. In two hours after land- 
ing, the bicycle is safely stowed away in the 
underground store-rooms of the Liverpool 
& Northwestern Railway Company, and 
in two hours more I am wheeling rapidly 
towards London, through neatly cultivated 
fields, and meadows and parks of that 
intense greenness met with nowhere save 
in the British Isles, and which causes a 
couple of native Americans, riding in 
the same compartment, and who are visit- 
‘ing England for the first time, to express 
their admiration of it all in the unmeasured 


language of the genuine Yankee when 

truly astonished and delighted. 
Upon arriving in London 

time in seeking out Mr. Bolton, a well- 


I lose no 


known wheelman, who has toured on 
the continent probably as extensively as 
any other English cycler, and to whom I 
bear a letter of introduction. Together, on 
Monday afternoon, we ruthlessly invade 
the sanctums of the leading cycling papers 
in London. Mr. Bolton is also able to 
give me several useful hints concerning 
wheeling through France and Germany. 
Then comes the application for a passport, 
and the inevitable unpleasantness of being 
suspected by every policeman and detec- 
tive about the government buildings of 
being a wild-eyed dynamiter recently ar- 
rived from America with the fell purpose 
of blowing up the place. 

On Tuesday I make a formal descent on 
the Chinese Embassy, to seek information 
regarding the possibility of making a ser- 
pentine trail through the Flowery King- 
dom véa Upper Burmah to Hong-Kong or 
Shanghai. Here I learn from Dr. McCarty, 
the interpreter at the Embassy, as from Mr. 
French, that, putting it as mildly as pos- 
sible, I must expect a wild time generally 
in getting through the interior of China 
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with a bicycle. The Doctor feels certain 
that I may reasonably anticipate the pleas- ¢ 
ure of making my way through a howling 
wilderness of hooting Celestials from 
one end of the country to the other. 
The great danger, he thinks, will be not 
so much the well-known aversion of the 
Chinese to having an ‘‘ outer barbarian” 
penetrate the sacred interior of their 
country, as the enormous crowds that 
would almost constantly surround me out 
of curiosity at both rider and wheel, and 
the moral certainty of a white man unwit- 
tingly doing something to offend the Chi- 
naman’s peculiar and deep-rooted notions 
of propriety. This, it is easily seen, 
would be a peculiarly ticklish thing to do 
when surrounded by surging masses of 
dangling pig-tails and cerulean blouses, 
the wearers of which are from the start 
predisposed to make things as unpleasant 
as possible. My own experience alone, 
however, will prove the kind of reception 
I am likely to meet with among them; 
and if they will only considerately refrain 
from impaling me on a bamboo, after a 
barbarous and highly ingenious custom 
of theirs, I little reck what other unpleas- 
antries they have in store. After one 
remains in the world long enough to find 
it out he usually becomes less fastidious 
about the future of things in general than 
when in the hopeful days of boyhood 
every prospect ahead was fringed with 
the golden expectations of a budding and 
inexperienced imagery; nevertheless, a 
thoughtful, meditative person, who realizes 
the necessity of drawing the line some- 
where, would naturally draw it at im- 
palation. Not being conscious of any 
presentiment savoring of impalation, how- 
ever, the only request I make of the 
Chinese, at present, is to place no insur- 
mountable obstacle against my pursuing 
the even — or uneven, as the case may be 
—tenor of my way through their country. 
China, though, is several revolutions of my 
fifty-inch wheel away to the eastward, at 
this present time of writing, and specula- 
tions in regard to it are rather premature. 
Soon after reaching London I have the 
pleasure of meeting ‘‘ Faed,” a gentle- 
man who carries his cycling enthusiasm 
almost where some people are said to 
carry their hearts, — on his sleeve ; so that a 
very short acquaintance only is necessary 
to convince one of being in the company 
of a person whose interest in whirling 
wheels is of no ordinary nature. When I 
present myself at Powers-croft House 
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Faed is busily wandering around among 
the curves and angles of no less than three 
tricycles, apparently endeavoring to en- 
compass the complicated mechanism of all 
three in one grand comprehensive effort of 
the mind, and the addition of as many 
tricycle crates standing around makes the 
premises so suggestive of a flourishing 
tricycle agency that an old gentleman, 
happening to pass by at the moment, is 
really quite excusable in stopping and in- 
quiring the prices, with a view to purchas- 
ing one for himself. Our tandem ride 
through the West End has to be indefinitely 
postponed, on account of my time being 
limited and our inability to procure readily 
a suitable machine, and Mr. Wilson’s 
bump of discretion would not permit him 
to think of allowing me to attempt the feat 
of maneeuvring a tricycle myself among 
the bewildering traffic of the metropolis, 
and risk bringing my ‘ wheel around the 
world ” to an inglorious conclusion before 
fairly begun. Whilst walking down Par- 
liament street my attention is called to 
a venerable-looking gentlethan wheeling 
briskly along amongst the throngs of 
vehicles of every description, and I am in- 
formed that the bold tricycler is none 
other than Major Knox Holmes, a vigor- 
ous youth of some seventy-eight summers, 
who has recently accomplished the feat of 
riding 114 miles in ten hours; for a person 
nearly eighty years of age this is really quite 
a promising performance, and there is 
small doubt but that when the gallant 
Major gets a little older—say when he 
becomes a centenarian—he will develop 
into a veritable prodigy on the cinder-path ! 

Having obtained my passport, and got 
it véséd for the Sultan’s dominions at the 
Turkish consulate, and placed in Faed’s 
possession a bundle of maps, which he 
generously volunteers to forward to me as 
I require them in the various countries it 
is proposed to traverse, I return on April 
30 to Liverpool, from which point the 
formal start on the wheel across England 
is to be made. Four o'clock in the after- 
noon of May 2 is the time announced, and 
Edge Hill Church is the appointed place, 
where Mr. Lawrence Fletcher, of the An- 
field Bicycle Club, and a number of other 
Liverpool wheelmen, have volunteered to 
meet and accompany me some distance out 
of the city. Several of the Liverpool daily 
papers have made mention of the affair. 
Accordingly, upon arriving at the appointed 
place and time, I find a crowd of several 
hundred people gathered to satisfy their 
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curiosity as to what sort of a looking indi- 
vidual itis who hascrossed America awheel, 
and furthermore proposes to accomplish 
the greater feat of the circumlocution of 
the globe. A small sea of hats is enthusi- 
astically waved aloft; a ripple of applause 
escapes from five hundred English throats 
as I mount my glistening bicycle ; and, with 
the assistance of a few policemen, the 
twenty-five Liverpool cyclers who have 
assembled to accompany me out, extricate 
themselves from the crowd, mount and 
fall into line two abreast; and merrily 
we wheel away down Edge Lane and out 
of Liverpool. 

English weather at this season is notori- 
ously capricious, and the present year it is 
unusually so, and ere the start is fairly 
made we are pedaling along through quite 
a pelting shower, which, however, fails to 
make much impression on the roads _ be- 
yond causing the flinging of more or less 
mud. The majority of my escort are 
members of the Anfield Club, who have 
the enviable reputation of being among 
the hardest road-riders in England, several 
members having accomplished over 200 
miles within the twenty-four hours; and I 
am informed that Mr. Fletcher is soon to 
undertake the task of beating the tricycle 
record over that already well-contested 
route, from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End. 
Sixteen miles out I become the happy re- 
cipient of hearty well-wishes innumerable, 
with the accompanying hand-shaking, and 
my escort turn back towards home and 
Liverpool, — all save four, who wheel on to 
Warrington and remain overnight, with 
the avowed intention of accompanying me 
twenty-five miles farther tomorrow morn- 
ing. Our Sunday-morning experience be- 
gins with a shower of rain, which, how- 
ever, augurs well for the remainder of the 
day ; and, save for a gentle head wind, no 
reproachful remarks are heard about that 
much-criticised individual, the clerk of the 
weather; especially as our road leads. 
through a country prolific of everything 
charming to one’s sense of the beautiful. 
Moreover, we are this morning bowling 
along the selfsame highway that in days 
of yore was among the favorite promenades. 
of a distinguished and enterprising indi- 
vidual known to every British juvenile as 
Dick Turpin, — a person who won imper- 
ishable renown, and the undying affection 
of the small Briton of today, by making it 
unsafe along here for stage-coaches and 
travelers indiscreet enough to carry valu- 
ables about with them. 











‘Think [ll get such roads as this all 
through England?” I ask of my escort 
as we wheel joyously southward along 
smooth, macadamized highways that would 
make the ‘‘ sand-papered roads’”’ around 
Boston seem almost unfit for cycling in 
comparison, and that lead through pictu- 
resque villages and noble parks ; occasion- 
ally catching a glimpse of a splendid old 
manor among venerable trees, that makes 
one unconsciously begin humming : — 


‘¢ The ancient homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand 
Amidst the tall ancestral trees 

O’er all the pleasant land !” 


‘¢Oh, you'll get much better roads than 
this in the southern counties,” is the reply ; 
though, fresh from American roads, one 
can scarce see what shape the improve- 
ments can possibly take. Out of Lanca- 
shire into Cheshire we wheel, and my 
escort, after wishing me all manner of 
good fortune in hearty Lancashire style, 
wheel about and hie themselves back 
towards the rumble and roar of the world’s 
greatest sea-port, leaving me to pedal 
pleasantly southward along the green 
lanes and amid the quiet rural scenery of 
Staffordshire to Stone, where I remain 
Sunday night. The country is favored 
with another drenching down-pour of rain 
during the night, and moisture relentlessly 
descends at short, unreliable intervals on 
Monday morning, as I proceed towards 
Birmingham. Notwithstanding the super- 
abundant moisture the morning ride is a 
most enjoyable occasion, requiring but a 
dash of sunshine to make everything per- 
fect. The mystic voice of the cuckoo is 
heard from many an emerald copse 
around; songsters that inhabit only the 
green hedges and woods of ‘* Merrie Eng- 
land” are caroling their morning vespers in 
all directions ; sky-larks are soaring, soar- 
ing skyward, warbling their unceasing 
peans of praise as they gradually ascend 
into cloudland’s shadowy realms ; and oc- 
casionally I bowl along beneath an archway 
of spreading beeches that are colonized by 
crowds of noisy rooks incessantly ‘* caw- 
ing” their approval or disapproval of 
things in general. Surely this England, 
with its well-nigh perfect roads, the won- 
derful greenness of its vegetation, and 
its roadsters that meet and regard their 
steel-ribbed rivals with supreme indiffer- 
ence, is the natural paradise of cyclers. 
There is no annoying dismounting for 
frightened horses on these happy high- 
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ways, for the English horse, though 
spirited and brimful of fire, has long 
since accepted the inevitable, and either 
has made friends with the wheelman and 
his swift-winged steed, or, what is equally 
agreeable, maintains a haughty reserve. 

Pushing along leisurely, between show- 
ers, into Warwickshire, I reach Birming- 
ham about three o’clock, and, after spend- 
ing an hour or so looking over some tri- 
cycle works, and calling for a leather 
writing-case they are making especially 
for my tour, I wheel on to Coventry, hav- 
ing the company of Mr. Priest, Jr., of the 
tricycle works, as far as Stonehouse. Be- 
tween Birmingham and Coventry the 
recent rainfall has evidently been less, and 
I mentally jot this fifteen-mile stretch of 
road as the finest traversed since leaving 
Liverpool, both for width and smoothness 
of surface, it being a veritable boulevard. 
Arriving at Coventry I call on Brother Stur- 
mey, a gentleman well and favorably known 
to readers of cycling literature everywhere ; 
and, as I feel considerably like deserving 
reasonably gentle treatment after persever- 
ingly pressing forward sixty miles in spite 
of the rain, I request him to steer me into 
the Cycling Touring Club Hotel, — an office 
which he smilingly performs, and thought- 
fully admonishes the proprietor to handle 
me as tenderly as possible. I am piloted 
around to take a hurried glance at Coven- 
try, visiting, among other objects of inter- 
est, the Starley memorial. This memorial 
is interesting to cyclers from having been 
erected by public subscription in recog- 
nition of the great interest Mr. Starley 
took in the cycle industry, he having been, 
in fact, the father of the interest in Coven- 
try, and, consequently, the direct author 
of the city’s present prosperity. 

The mind of the British small boy along 
my route has been taxed to its utmost to 
account for my white military helmet, and 
various and interesting are the passing re- 
marks heard in consequence. The most 
general impression seems to be that I am 
direct from the Soudan, some youthful 
conservatives blandly intimating that I am 
the advance guard of a general scuttle of 
the army out of Egypt, and that presently 
whole regiments of white-helmeted wheel- 
men will come whirling along the roads 
on nickel-plated steeds, some even going 
so far, and doing me the honor of calling 
me General Wolseley; whilst others — 
rising young liberals probably —recklessly 
call me General Gordon, intimating by 
this that the hero of Khartoum was not 
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killed, after all, and is proving it by sweep- 
ing through England on a bicycle, wearing 
a white helmet to prove his identity ! 

A pleasant ride along a splendid road, 
shaded for miles with rows of spreading 
elms, brings me to the charming old vil- 
lageof Dunchurch, where everything seems 
moss-grown and venerable with age. A 
squatty, castle-like church-tower, that has 
stood the brunt of many centuries, frowns 
down upon a cluster of picturesque 
thatched cottages of primitive architecture, 
and ivy-clad from top to bottom; whilst, 
to make the picture complete, there remain 
even the old wooden stocks, through the 
holes of which the feet of boosy unfortu- 
nates were wont to be unceremoniously 
thrust in the good old times of rude sim- 
plicity; in fact, the only really unprimi- 
tive building about the place appears to 
be a newly-erected Methodist chapel. It 
couldn’t be — no, of course it couldn’t be 
possible that there is any connecting link 
between the American peculiarity of ele- 
vating the feet on the window-sill or the 
drum of the heating stove and this old- 
time custom of elevating the feet of those 
of our ancestors possessed of boosy, hi- 
larious proclivities ! 

At Weedon barracks I make a short 
halt to watch the soldiers go through 
the bayonet exercises, and suffer myself 
to be persuaded into quaffing a mug of 
delicious creamy stout at the canteen 
with a genial old sergeant, a bronzed vet- 
eran who has seen active service in several 
of the tough expeditions that England 
seems ever prone to undertake in various 
uncivilized quarters of the world; after 
which I wheel away over old Roman 
military roads, through Northamptonshire 
and Buckinghamshire, reaching Fenny 
Stratford just in time to find shelter against 
the machinations of the weather-clerk, 
who, having withheld rain nearly all the 
afternoon, begins dispensing it again in 
the gloaming. It rains uninterruptedly all 
night; but, although my route for some 
miles is now down cross-country lanes, 
the rain has only made them rather dis- 
agreeable, without rendering them in any 
respect unridable; and, although I am 
among the slopes of the Chiltern Hills, 
scarcely a dismount is necessary during 
the forenoon. Spending the night at 
Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire, I pull out 
towards London on Thursday morning, 
and near Watford am highly gratified in 
meeting Faed and the captain of the North 
London Tricycle Club, who have come out 
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on their tricycles from London to meet and 
escort me into the metropolis. At Faed’s 
suggestion I decide to remainover at London 
until Saturday, to be present at the annual 
tricycle meet on Barnes Common, and to- 
gether we wheel down the Edgeware road, 
Park road, among the fashionable turnouts 
of Piccadilly, past Knight’s Bridge and 
Brompton to the ‘‘ Inventories” Exhibi- 
tion, where we spent a most enjoyable 
afternoon inspecting the thousand and one 
material evidences of inventive genius from 
the several countries represented. 

Five hundred and twelve cyclers, includ- 
ing forty-one tandem tricycles and fifty 
ladies, ride in procession at the Barnes 
Common meet, making quite an imposing 
array as they wheel two abreast between 
rows of enthusiastic spectators. Here, 
among a host of other wheeling celebrities, 
I am introduced to Major Knox Holmes, 
before mentioned as being a gentleman of 
extraordinary powers of endurance, con- 
sidering his advanced age. After tea a 
number of tricyclers accompany me down 
as far as Croydon, which place we enter to 
the pattering music of a drenching rain- 
storm, experiencing the accompanying 
pleasure of a wet skin, etc. The threaten- 
ing aspect of the weather on the following 
morning causes part of our company to 
hesitate about venturing any farther from 
London; but Faed and three companions 
wheel with me towards Brighton through 
a gentle morning shower, which soon clears 
away, however, and, before long, the com- 
bination of the splendid Sussex roads, fine, 
breezy weather, and lovely scenery, amply 
repays us for the discomforts of yester-eve. 
Fourteen miies from Brighton we are 
met by eight members of the Kempton 
Rangers Bicycle Club, who have sallied 
forth thus far northward to escort us into 
town; having done which they deliver us 
over to Mr. Coningham, of the Brighton 
Tricycle Club, and brother-in-law to the 
mayor of the city. It is two in the after- 
noon. This gentleman straightway ingrati- 
ates himself into our united affections, and 
wins our eternal gratitude, by giving us a 
regular wheelman’s dinner, after which he 
places us under still further obligations by 
showing us as many of the lions of Brigh- 
ton as are accessible on Sunday, chief 
among which is the famous Brighton Aqua- 
rium, where, by his influence, he kindly has 
the diving-birds and seals fed, before their 
usual hour, for our especial delectation,— a 
proceeding which naturally causes the ba- 
rometer of our respective self-esteems to rise 
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several notches higher than usual, and 
doubtless gives equal satisfaction to the 
seals and diving-birds. We linger at the 
aquarium until near sun-down, and it is 
fifteen miles by what is considered the 
smoothest road to Newhaven. Mr. Con- 
ingham declares his intention of donning 
his riding-suit and, by taking a shorter, 
though supposably rougher, road, reach 
Newhaven as soon as we. As we halt at 








the solidarity of the average English road. 
It is not a very serious misadventure to take 
a flying header into a bed of loose sand on 
an .\merican country road; but the pros- 
pect of rooting up a flint-stone with one’s 
nose, or knocking a curb-stone loose with 
one’s bump of cautiousness, is an entirely 
different affair ; consequently the universal 
smoothness of the surface of the English 
highways is appreciated at full value by at 
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Lewes for tea, and ride leisurely, likewise 
submitting to being photographed ex route, 
he actually arrives there ahead of us. 

It is Sunday evening, May 10, and my 
ridethrough ‘* Merrie England” is at anend. 
Among other agreeable things to be ever 
remembered in connection with it is the 
fact that it is the first three hundred miles 
‘of road I ever remember riding over with- 
out scoring a header,— a circumstance that 
impresses itself none the less favorably 
perhaps when viewed in connection with 


least one wheelman whose experience of 
roads is nothing if not varied. | Comforta- 
ble quarters are assigned me on board the 
Channel steamer, and a few minutes after 
bidding friends and England farewell, at 
Newhaven, at 11.30 P.M., I am gently 
rocked into unconsciousness by the motion 
of the vessel, and remain happily and rest- 
fully oblivious to my surroundings until 
awakened next morning at Dieppe, where 
I find myself, ina few minutes, on a foreign 
shore. All the way from San Francisco 
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to Newhaven there is a consciousness of 
being practically in one country and 
amongst one people,— people who, though 
acknowledging separate governments, are 
bound so firmly together by the ties of 
common instincts and interests, and the 
mystic brotherhood of a common language 
and a common civilization, that nothing 
of a serious nature can ever come between 
them. But now I am verily among 
strangers, and the first thing talked of is to 
make me pay duty on the bicycle. 

The captain of the vessel, into whose 
hands Mr. Coningham assigned me at 
Newhaven, protests on my behalf, and I 
likewise enter a gentle demurrer; but the 
custom-house officer declares that a duty 
will have to be forthcoming, saying that 
the amount will be returned again when 
I pass over the German frontier. The 
captain finally advises the payment of the 
duty and the acceptance of a receipt for 
the amount, and takes his leave. Not 
feeling quite satisfied as yet about paying 
the duty I take a short stroll about 
Dieppe, leaving my wheel at the custom- 
house; and when [ shortly return, pre- 
pared to pay the assessment, whatever it 
may be, the officer who but thirty minutes 
since declared emphatically in favor of a 


duty, now answers, with all the politeness 
imaginable: ‘* Monsieur is at liberty to 
take the velocipede and go whithersoever 


he will.” It is a fairly prompt initiation 
into the impulsiveness of the French char- 
acter. They don’t accept bicycles as 
baggage, though, on the channel steamers, 
and six shillings freight, over and above 
passage-money, has to be yielded up. 
Although upon a foreign shore, I am 
not yet, it seems, to be left entirely alone 
to the tender mercies of my own lament- 
able inability to parler Frangazs. Fortu- 
nately there lives at Dieppe a Mr. Parkin- 
son, who, besides being an Englishman 
to the backbone, is quite an enthusiastic 
wheelman, and, among other things, con- 
siders it his solemn duty to take charge of 
visiting cyclers from England and America 
and see them safely launched along the mag- 
nificent roadways of Normandy headed 
fairly towards their destination. Faed has 
thoughtfully notified Mr. Parkinson of my 
approach, and he is watching for my com- 
ing as tenderly as though I were a return- 
ing prodigal and he charged with my 
welcoming home. Close under the frown- 
ing battlements of Dieppe castle — a once 
well-nigh impregnable fortress that was 
some time in possession of the English — 
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romantically nestles Mr. Parkinson’s studio, 
and that genial gentleman promptly pro- 
poses accompanying me some distance 
into the country. On our way through 
Dieppe I notice blue-bloused peasants 
guiding small flocks of goats through the 
streets, calling them along with a peculiar 
tuneful instrument, that sounds somewhat 
similar to a bagpipe. I learn that they are 
Normandy peasants, who keep their flocks 
around town all summer, goat’s milk 
being considered beneficial for infants and 
invalids. They lead the goats from house 
to house, and milk whatever quantity their 
customers want at their own door, —a 
custom that we can readily understand 
will never become widely popular among 
Anglo-Saxon milkmen, since it leaves no 
possible chance for pump-handle combi- 
nations and corresponding profits. The 
morning is glorious with sunshine and the 
carols of feathered songsters as together 
we speed away down the beautiful Arques 
Valley, over roads that are simply perfect 
for wheeling; and, upon arriving at the 
picturesque ruins of the Chateau d’ Arques, 
we halt and take a casual peep at the 
crumbling walls of this once-famous for- 
tress, which the trailing ivy of Normandy 
now partially covers with a dark-green 
mantle of charity, as though its purpose 
and its mission were to hide its fallen 
grandeur from the rude gaze of the passing 
stranger. 

All along the roads we meet happy- 
looking peasants driving into Dieppe 
market with produce. They are driving 
Normandy horses, — and that means fine, 
large, spirited animals, — who, being un- 
familiar with bicycles, almost invariably 
take exceptions to ours, prancing about 
after the usual manner of high-strung 
steeds. Unlike his English relative, the 
Norman horse looks not supinely upon the 
whirling wheel, but arrays himself almost 
unanimously against us, and usually in the 
most uncompromising manner, similar to 
the phantom-eyed roadster of the United 
States agriculturist. The similarity be- 
tween the turnouts of these two countries 
I am forced to admit, however, terminates 
abruptly with the horse itself, and does 
not by any means extend to the driver ; 
for, whilst the Normandy horse capers 
about and threatens to upset the vehicle 
into the ditch, the Frenchman’s face is 
wreathed in apologetic smiles, and, whilst - 
he frantically endeavors to keep the re- 
fractory horse under control, he delivers 
himself of a whole dictionary of apologies 
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to the wheelman for the animal’s foolish 
conduct, touches his cap with an air of 
profound deference upon noticing that we 
have considerably slowed up, and invari- 
ably utters his Bon jour, Monsieur, as we 
wheel past, in a voice that plainly indi- 
cates his acknowledgment of the wheel- 
man’s — or anybody else’s— right to half 
the roadway. <A few days ago I called the 
English roads perfect, and England the 
paradise of cyclers; and so it is; but the 
Normandy roads are even more perfect, 
and the scenery of the Arques Valley is 
truly lovely. There is not a loose stone, 
a rut,or depression anywhere on these 
roads, and it is little exaggeration to call 
them veritable billiard-tables for smooth- 
ness of surface. As one bowls smoothly 
along over them he is constantly wonder- 
ing how they can possibly keep them in 
such condition. Were these fine roads in 
America one would never be out of sight 
of whirling wheels. 

A luncheon of Normandy cheese and 
cider at Cléres, and then onward to Rouen 
is the word. At every cross-roads_ is 


erected an iron guide-post, containing di- 
rections to several of the nearest towns, 
telling the distances in kilometers and 
yards; and small stone pillars are set up 
alongside the road, marking every hundred 


yards. Arriving at Rouen at four o’clock, 
Mr. Parkinson shows me the famous old 
Rouen Cathedral, the Palace of Justice, 
and such examples of old medieval Rouen 
as I care to visit, and, after inviting me to 
remain and take dinner with him by the 
murmuring waters of the historic Seine, he 
bids me doz voyage, turns my head south- 
ward, and leaves me at last a stranger 
among strangers, to ‘‘ comprendre Fran- 
¢azs”. unassisted. Some wiseacre has placed 
it on record that too much of a good thing 
is worse than none at all; however that 
may be, from having concluded that the 
friendly iron guide-posts would be found 
on every corner where necessary, pointing 
out the way with infallible truthfulness, 
and being doubtless influenced by the 
superior levelness of the road leading 
down the valley of the Seine in compari- 
son with the one leading over the bluffs, I 
wander towards eventide into Elbeuf, 
instead of Pont de l’Arques, as I had in- 
tended; but it matters little, and I am 
content to make the best of my surround- 
ings. Wheeling along the crooked, paved 
streets of Elbeuf, I enter a small hotel, and, 
after the customary exchange of civilities, I 
arch my eyebrows at an intelligent-look- 
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ing madame, and inquire, ‘*‘ Comprendre 
Anglais?” —‘* Non,” replies the lady, 
looking puzzled, whilst I proceed to venti- 
late my pantomimic powers to try and 
make my wants understood. After fifteen 
minutes of despairing effort mademoiselle, 
the daughter, is dispatched to the other 
side of the town, and presently returns with 
a bewhiskered Frenchman, who, in very 
much broken English, accompanying his 
words with wondrous gesticulations, gives 
me to understand that he is the only person 
in all Elbeuf capable of speaking the Eng- 
lish language, and begs me to unburden 
myself to him without reserve. He 
proves himself useful and obliging, kindly 
interesting himself in obtaining me comfort- 
able accommodation at reasonable rates. 
This Elbeuf hotel, though, is anything 
but an elegant establishment, and Ze pro- 
prietaire, though seemingly intelligent 
enough, brings me out a bottle of the 
inevitable vz ordinaire (common red 
wine) at breakfast-time, instead of the 
coffee, for which my opportune interpreter 
said he had given the order yester-eve. 
If a Frenchman only sits down to a bite 
of bread and cheese he usually con- 
sumes a pint bottle of vz ordinatre 
with it. The loaves of bread here are 
rolls three and four feet long, and fre- 
quently one of these is laid across — or 
rather along, for it is oftentimes longer 
than the table is wide — the table for you 
to hack away at during your meal, accord- 
ing to your bread-eating capacity or incli- 
nation. 

Monsieur, the accomplished, comes 
down to the hotel to see his Angdazs friend 
and protégé next morning, a few minutes 
after his Angdazs friend and protégé has 
started off towards a distant street called 
Rue Poussen, which de gargox had unwit- 
tingly directed him to when he inquired the 
way to the bureau de poste; the natural 
result, I suppose, of the difference between 
Elbeuf pronunciation and mine. _Dis- 
covering my mistake upon arriving at the 
Rue Poussen I am more fortunate in my 
attack upon the interpreting abilities of a . 
passing citizen, who sends an Elbeuf 
gamin to guide me to the post-office. 

Post-office clerks are proverbially intelli- 
gent people in any country, consequently 
it doesn’t take me long to transact my 
business at the dureau de poste ; but now — 
Shades of Czxsar!—TI have thoughtlessly 
neglected to take down either the name of 
the hotel or the street in which it is located, 
and for the next half-hour go wandering 
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about as helplessly as the babes in the 
woods. Once or twice I fancy recognizing 
the location ; but the ordinary Elbeuf house 
is not easily recognized from its neigh- 
bors, and I am standing looking around 
me in the bewildered attitude of one un- 
certain of his bearings, when, lo! the land- 
lady, who had doubtless been wondering 
whatever has become of me, appears at the 
door of a building which I should certainly 
never have recognized as my hotel, besom 
in hand, and her pleasant Ouz, Monsieur, 
sounds cheery and welcome enough, under 
the circumstances, as one may readily sup- 
pose. 

Fine roads continue, and between Gail- 
lon and Vernon one can see the splendid 
highway, smooth, straight, and broad, 
stretching ahead for miles between rows of 
stately poplars, forming magnificent avenues 
that add not a little to the natural loveliness 
of the country. Noble chateaus appear here 
andthere, oftentimes situated upon the bluffs 
of the Seine, and forming the background 
to a long avenue of chestnuts, maples, or 
poplars, running at right angles to the main 
road and principal avenue. The well- 


known thriftiness of the French peasantry 
is noticeable on every hand, and particularly 
away off to the left yonder, where their 


small, well-cultivated farms make the slop- 
ing bluffs resemble huge log-cabin quilts 
in the distance. Another glaring and un- 
mistakable evidence of the Normandy 
peasant’s thriftiness is the remarkable num- 
ber of patches they manage to distribute 
over the surface of their pantaloons, every 
peasant hereabouts averaging twenty 
patches, more or less, of all shapes and 
sizes. When the British or United States 
governments impose any additional taxa- 
tion on the people, the people grumblingly 
declare they won’t put up with it, and then 
go ahead and pay it; but when the Cham- 
ber of Deputies at Paris turns on the 
financial thumb-screw a little tighter, the 
French peasant simply puts yet another 
patch on the seat of his pantaloons, and 
smilingly hands over the difference between 
the patch and the new pair he intended to 
purchase ! 

Huge cavalry barracks mark the entrance 
to Vernon, and, as I watch with interest the 
maneuvring of the troops going through 
their morning drill, I cannot help thinking 
that with such splendid roads as France 
possesses she might take many a less 
practical measure for home defense than 
to mount a few regiments of light infantry 
on bicycles; infantry traveling towards 


the front at the rate of seventy-five ora 
hundred miles a day would be something 
of an improvement, one would naturally 
chink. Every few miles my road leads 
through the long, straggling street of a 
village, every building in which is of solid 
stone, and looks at least a thousand years 
old ; whilst at many cross-roads among the 
fields, and in all manner of unexpected 
nooks and corners of the villages, crucifixes 
are erected to accommodate the devotionally 
inclined. Most of the streets of these in- 
terior villages are paved with square stones 
which the wear and tear of centuries have 
generally rendered too rough for the 
bicycle; but occasionally one is ridable, 
and the astonishment of the inhabitants as 
I wheel leisurely through, whistling the 
solemn strains of ‘+ Roll, Jordan, roll,” is 
really quite amusing. Every village of 
any size boasts a church, that for fineness 
of architecture and apparent costliness of 
construction looks out of all proportion to 
the straggling street of shapeless structures 
that it overtops. Everything here seems 
built as though intended to last forever, it 
being no unusual sight to see a ridiculously 
small piece of ground surrounded by a 
stone wall built as though to resist a bom- 
bardment; an inclosure that must have 
cost more to erect than fifty crops off the 
inclosed space could repay. 

The important town of Mantes is reached 
early in the evening, and a good inn found 
for the night. 

The market-women are arraying their 
varied wares all along the main street of 
Mantes as I wheel down towards the banks 
of the Seine this morning. I stop to pro- 
cure a draught of new milk, and, whilst 
drinking it, point to sundry long rows of 
light, flaky-looking cakes strung on strings, 
and motion that I am desirous of sampling 
a few at current rates; but the good dame 
smiles and shakes her head vigorously, as 
well enough she might, for I learn after- 
wards that the cakes are nothing less 
than dried yeast-cakes, a breakfast off 
which would probably have produced spon- 
taneous combustion. Getting on to the 
wrong road out of Mantes I find myself at 
the river’s edge down among the Seine 
watermen. I am shown the right way, but 
from Mantes to Paris they are not Normandy 
roads ; from Mantes southward they gradu- 
ally deteriorate until they are little or no 
better than the sand-papered roads of Bos- 
ton. Having determined to taboo vin 
ordinaire altogether I astonish the restau- 
rateur of a village where I take lunch 
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by motioning away the bottle of red wine, 
and calling for ‘‘ de Z’eau,’’ and the glances 
cast in my direction by the other customers 
indicate plainly enough that they consider 
the proceeding as something quite extra- 
ordinary. 

Rolling through Saint Germain, Chalon 
Pavey, and Nanterre, the magnificent Arc 
de Triomphe looms up in the distance 
ahead, and at about two o’clock, Wed- 
nesday, May 13, I wheel into the gay 
capital through the Porte Maillott. As- 
phalt pavement now takes the place of 
macadam, and but a short distance inside 
the city limits I notice the cycle depot of 
Renard Fréres. Knowing instinctively 
that the fraternal feelings engendered by 
the magic wheel reaches to wherever a 
wheelman lives, I hesitate not to dismount 
and present my card. Yes, Jean Glinka, 
apparently an employé there, compre- 
hends Azglazs ; they have all heard of 
my tour, and wish me doz voyage, and 
Jean and his bicycle is forthwith pro- 
duced and delegated to accompany me 
into the interior of the city and find me a 
suitable hotel. The streets of Paris, like 
the streets of other large cities, are paved 
with various compositions, and they have 
just been sprinkled. French-like, the luck- 
less Jean is desirous of displaying his ac- 
complishments on the wheel to so dés- 
tingué a visitor: he circles around on the 
slippery pavement in a manner most un- 
necessary, and in so doing upsets himself 
whilst crossing a car-track, rips his panta- 
loons, and injures his wheel. At the Hotel 
du Louvre they won’t accept bicycles, hav- 
ing no place to put them; but a short dis- 
tance from there we find a less pretentious 
establishment, where, after requiring me 
to fill up a formidable-looking blank, stat- 
ing my name, residence, age, occupation, 
birthplace, the last place I lodged at, etc., 
etc., they finally assign me quarters. 

From Paul Devilliers, to whom I bring 
an introduction, I learn that by waiting 
here till Friday evening, and repairing to the 
rooms of the Société Vélocipédique Metro- 
politaine, the president of that club can give 
me the best bicycle route between Paris and 
Vienna ; accordingly I domicile myself at 
the hotel for a couple of days. Many of 
the lions of Paris are within easy distance 
of my hotel. The readers of OvuTINc, 
however, know more about the sights of 

. Paris than one‘can possibly find out in two 
days. I refrain from any attempt at describ- 
ing them; but my hotel is worthy of re- 
mark. Among other agreeable and sen- 
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sible arrangements at the Hotel du Loiret, 
there is no such thing as opening one’s 
room-door from the outside save with the 
key; and unless one thoroughly under- 
stands this handy peculiarity, and has his 
wits about him continually, he is morally 
certain, sometime when he is leaving his 
room, absent-mindedly to shut the door 
and leave the key inside. This is, of 
course, among the first things that happen 
to me, and it costs me halfa france and 
three hours of wretchedness before I see 
the interior of my room again. The hotel 
keeps a rude skeleton key on hand, pre- 
sumably for possible emergencies of this 
nature; but in manipulating this uncouth 
instrument le fortier actually locks the 
door, and as the skeleton key is expected to 
manage the catch only, and not the lock, 
this, of course, makes matters infinitely 
worse. The keys of every room in the 
house are next brought into requisition and 
tried in succession, but not a key among 
them all is a duplicate of mine. What is 
to be done? Le fortier looks as dejected 
as though Paris was about to be bom- 
barded, as he goes down and breaks the 
dreadful news to le proprietaire. Up 
comes le proprietaire — avoirdupois 300 
Ibs. — sighing like an exhaust-pipe at every 
step. For fifteen unhappy minutes the 
skeleton key is wriggled and twisted about 
again in the keyhole, and the fat proprie- 
taire rubs his bald head impatiently, but 
all to no purpose. Each turns to his re- 
spective avocation. Impatient to get at 
my writing materials I look up at the 
iron bars across the fifth-story windows 
above, and motion that if they will pro- 
cure a rope I will descend from thence 
and enter the window. They one and 
all point out into the street; and, think- 
ing they have sent for something or 
somebody, I sit down and wait with Job- 
like patience for something to turn up. 
Nothing, however, turns up, and at the ex- 
piration of an hour I naturally begin to 
feel neglected and impatient, and again 
suggest the rope ; when, at a motion from 
le proprietaire, le portier pilots me 
around a neighboring corner to a lock- 
smith’s establishment, where, voluntarily 
acting the part of interpreter, he engages 
on my behalf, for half a franc, a man to 
come with a bunch of at least a hundred 
skeleton keys of all possible shapes to at- 
tack the refractory keyhole. After trying 
nearly all the keys; and disburdening him- 
self of whole volumes of impulsive French 
ejaculations, this man likewise gives it up 
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in despair; but, now everything else has 
been tried and failed, the countenance of 
le portier suddenly lights up, and he slips 
quietly around to an adjoining room, and 
enters mine inside of two minutes by sim- 
ply lifting a small hook out of a staple 
with his knife-blade. There appears to 
be a slight coolness, as it were, between Ze 
proprietaire and me after this incident, 
probably owing to the intellectual stand- 
ard of each becoming somewhat lowered 
in consequence of it. Le proprietatre, 
doubtless, thinks a man capable of leaving 
the key inside of the door must be the 
worst type of an ignoramus; and certainly 
my opinion of him for leaving such a 
diabolical arrangement unchanged in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century is not 
far removed from the same. 

Visiting the head-quarters of the Société 
Vélocipédique Metropolitaine on Friday 
evening, I obtain from the president the de- 
sired directions regarding the route, and am 
all prepared to continue eastward in the 
morning. Wheeling down the famous 
Champs Elysées at eleven at night, when 
the concert gardens are in full blast and 
everything ina blaze of glory, with myriads 
of electric lights festooned and in long 
brilliant rows among the trees, is some- 
thing to be remembered for a lifetime. 
Before breakfast I leave the city by the 
Porte Daumesiul, and wheel through the 
environments towards Vincennes and Join- 
ville, pedaling, to the sound of martial 
music, for miles beyond the Porte. 

The roads for thirty miles east of Paris 
are not Normandy roads, but the country 
for most of the distance is fairly level, and 
for mile after mile, and league beyond 
league, the road is beneath avenues of plane 
and poplar, which, crossing the plain in 
every direction like emerald walls of 
nature’s own building, here embellish and 
beautify an otherwise rather monotonous 
stretch of country. The villages are little 
different from the villages of Normandy, 
but the churches have not the architectural 
beauty of the Normandy churches, being 
for the most part massive structures with- 
out any pretense to artistic embellishment 
in their construction. Monkish-looking 
priests are a characteristic feature of these 
villages, and when, on passing down the 
narrow, crooked streets of Fontenay, I 
wheel beneath a massive stone archway, 
and, looking around, observe cowled priests 
and everything about the place seemingly 
in keeping with it, one can readily imagine 
himself transported back to medieval times. 
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One of these little interior French villages 
is the most unpromising-looking place 
imaginable for a hungry person to ride 
into; often one may ride the whole length 
of the village expectantly looking around 
for some visible evidence of wherewith to 
cheer the inner man, and all that greets 
the hungry vision is a couple of four-foot 
sticks of bread in one dust-begrimed win- 
dow, and a few mournful-looking crucifixes 
and Roman Catholic paraphernalia in 
another. Neither are the peasants here- 
abouts to be compared with the Normandy 
peasantry in personal appearance. True, 
they have as many patches on their panta- 
loons, but they don’t seem to have acquired 
the art of attaching them ina manner to 
produce the same picturesque effect as does 
the peasant of Normandy; the original 
garment is almost invariably a shapeless 
corduroy, of a bagginess and an o’er- 
ampleness most unbedutiful to behold. 

The well-known axiom about fair paths 
leading astray holds good with the high- 
ways and by-ways of France, as elsewhere, 
and soon after leaving the ancient town of 
Provins, I am tempted by a splendid road, 
following the windings of a murmuring 
brook, that appears to be going in my 
direction, in consequence of which I soon 
find myself among cross-country by-ways, 
and among peasant proprietors who ap- 
parently know little of the world beyond 
their native villages. Four o’clock finds me 
wheeling through a hilly vineyard district 
towards Villenauxe, a town several kilo- 
meters off my proper route, fronr whence 
a dozen kilometers over a very good road 
brings me to Sezanne, where the Hotel de 
France affords excellent accommodation. 
After the table d’héte the clanging bells 
of the old church hard by announce serv- 
ices of some kind, and having a natural 
penchant when in strange places for wan- 
dering whithersoever inclination leads, in 
anticipation of the ever possible item of 
interest, I meander into the church and 
take a seat. There appears to be nothing 
extraordinary about the service, the only 
unfamiliar feature to me being a man 
wearing a uniform similar to the gexdar- 
merie of Paris: cockade, sash, sword, and 
everything complete ; in addition to which 
he carries a large cane and a_ long 
brazen-headed staff resembling the board- 
ing-pike of the last century. 

It has rained heavily during the night, 
but the roads around here are composed 
mainly of gravel, and are rather im- 
proved than otherwise by the rain; and 
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from Sezanne, through Champenoise and 
on to Vitry le Francois, a distance of 
about sixty-five kilometers, is one of the 
most enjoyable stretches of road imagi- 
nable. The contour of the country some- 
what resembles the swelling prairies of 
Western Iowa, and the roads are as per- 
fect for most of the distance as an asphalt 
boulevard. The hills are gradual accliv- 
ities, and, owing to the good roads, are 
mostly ridable, while the declivities make 
the finest coasting imaginable ; the exhila- 
ration of gliding down them in the morn- 
ing air, fresh after the rain, can be 
compared only to Canadian tobogganing. 
Ahead of you stretches a gradual down- 
ward slope, perhaps two kilometers long. 
Knowing full well that from top to bottom 
there exists not a loose stone or a danger- 
ous spot, you give the ever-ready steel- 
horse the rein ; faster and faster whirl the 
glistening wheels until objects by the 
road-side become indistinct phantoms as 
they glide instantaneously by, and to strike 
a hole or obstruction is to be transformed 
into a human sky-rocket, and, later on, 
into a new arrival in another world. A 
wild yell of warning at a blue-bloused 
peasant in the road ahead, shrill screams 
of dismay from several females at a cluster 
of cottages, greet the ear as you sweep 
past like a whirlwind, and the next mo- 
ment reach the bottom at a rate of speed 
that would make the engineer of the Fly- 
ing Dutchman green with envy. Some- 
times, for the sake of variety, when 
gliding noiselessly along on the ordinary 
level, I wheel unobserved close up behind 
an unsuspecting peasant walking on ahead, 
without calling out, and when he becomes 
conscious of my presence and looks around 
and sees the strange vehicle in such close 
proximity, it is well worth the price of a 
new hat to see the lively manner in which 
he hops out of the way, and the next mo- 
ment becomes fairly rooted to the ground 
with astonishment ; for bicycles and bicycle 
tiders are less familiar objects to the 
French peasant, outside of the neighbor- 
hood of a few large cities, than one would 
naturally suppose. 

Vitry le Francois is a charming old town 
in the beautiful valley of the Marne; in the 
middle ages it was a strongly fortified city ; 
the moats and earth-works are still perfect. 
The only entrance to the town, even now, 
is over the old draw-bridges, the massive 
gates, iron wheels, chains, etc., still being 
intact, so that the gates can yet be drawn 
up and entrance denied to foes, as of yore ; 
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but the moats are now utilized for the boats 
of the Marne and Rhine Canal, and it is 
presumable that the old draw-bridges are 
nowadays always left open. To-day is 
Sunday, — and Sunday in France is equiva- 
lent to a holiday, — consequently Vitry le 
Frangois, being quite an important town, 
and one of the business centers of the pros- 
perous and populous Marne valley, presents 
all the appearance of circus-day in an 
American agricultural community. Several 
booths are erected in the market square, 
the proprietors and attachés of two peri- 
grinating theaters, several peep-shows, and 
a dozen various games of chance, are vy- 
ing with each other in the noisiness of their 
demonstrations to attract the attention and 
small change of the crowd to their respect- 
ive enterprises. Like every other highway 
in this part of France the Marne and 
Rhine Canal is fringed with an avenue of 
poplars, that from neighboring elevations 
can be seen winding along the beautiful 
valley for miles, presenting a most pleasing 
effect. 

East of Vitry le Frangois the roads de- 
teriorate, and from thence to Bar le Duc 
they are inferior to any hitherto encoun- 
tered in France; nevertheless, from the 
American stand-point they are very good 
roads, and when, at five o’clock, I wheel 
into Bar le Duc’ and come to sum up the 
aggregate of the day’s journey I find that, 
without any undue exertion, I have covered 
very nearly 160 kilometers, or about 100 
English miles, since 8.30 this morning, 
notwithstanding a good hour’s halt at Vitry 
le Frangois for dinner. Bar le Duc ap- 
pears to be quite an important business 
center, pleasantly situated in the valley of 
the Ormain river, a tributary of the Marne ; 


‘and the stream, in its narrow fertile valley, 


winds around amongst hills from whose 
sloping sides, every autumn, fairly ooze 
the celebrated red wines of the Meuse and 
Moselle regions. The valley has been 
favored with a tremendous downpour of 
rain and hail during the night, and the 
partial formation of the road leading along 
the level valley eastward being a light- 
colored, slippery clay, I find it anything 
but agreeable wheeling this morning; 
moreover, the Ormain valley road is not 
so perfectly kept as it might be. As in 
every considerable town in France, so also 
in Bar le Duc, the military element comes 
conspicuously to the fore. Eleven kilo- 
meters of slipping and sliding through the 
greasy clay brings me to the little village 
of Tronville, where I halt to investigate 
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the prospect of obtaining something to eat. 
As usual, the prospect, from the street, is 
most unpromising, the only outward evi- 
dence being a few glass jars of odds and 
ends of candy in one small window. 
Entering this establishment, the only thing 
the woman can produce besides candy and 
raisins is a box of brown, wafer-like bis- 
cuits, the unsubstantial appearance of 
which is, to say the least, most unsatisfac- 
tory to a person who has pedaled his 
breakfastless way through eleven kilo- 
meters of slippery clay. Uncertain of their 
composition, and remembering my unhappy 
mistake at Mantes in desiring to breakfast 
off yeast-cakes, I take the precaution of 
sampling one, and in the absence of any- 
thing more substantial conclude to pur- 
chase a few, and so motion to the woman 
to hand me the box in order that I can 
show her how many I want. But the 
o’er-careful Frenchwoman, mistaking my 
meaning, and fearful that I only want to 
sample yet another one, probably feeling 
uncertain of whether I might not wish to 
taste a whole handful this time, instead 
of handing it over moves it out of my 
reach altogether, meanwhile looking quite 
angry, and not a little mystified at her mys- 
terious, pantomimic customer. A _half- 
franc is produced, and, after taking the 
precaution of putting it away in advance, 
the cautious female weighs me out the 
current quantity of her ware; and I notice 
that after giving lumping weight she throws 
in a few extra, presumably to counter- 
balance what, upon sober second thought, 
she perceives to have been an unjust sus- 
picion. 

Whilst I am extracting what satisfaction 
my feathery purchase contains it begins to 
rain and hail furiously, and so continues 
with little interruption all the forenoon, 
compelling me, much against my inclina- 
tion, to search out in Tronville, if possible, 
some accommodation till tomorrow morn- 
ing. The village is a shapeless cluster of 
stone houses and stables, the most promi- 
nent feature of the streets being huge heaps 
of manure and grape-vine prunings ; but I 
manage to obtain the necessary shelter, and 
such other accommodations as might be 
expected in an out-of-the-way village, un- 
frequented by visitors from one year’s 
end to another. The following morn- 
ing is still rainy, and the clayey roads 
of the Ormain valley are anything but 
inviting wheeling; but a longer stay in 
Tronville is not to be thought of, for, among 
other pleasantries of the place here, the 
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chief table delicacy appears to be boiled 
escarlots,—a large, ungainly snail procured 
from the neighboring hills. I am fond of 
table delicacies, but I emphatically draw 
the line at escarlots. 

Pulling out towards Toul I find the 
roads as expected, barely ridable ; but the 
vineyard-environed little valley, lovely in 
its tears, wrings from one praise in spite of 
muddy roads and lowering weather. x 
route down the valley I meet a battery of 
artillery traveling from Toul to Bar le Duc 
or some other point to the westward; and 
if there is any honor in throwing a battery 
of French artillery into confusion, and well- 
nigh routing them, then the bicycle and I 
are fairly entitled to it. 

As I ride carelessly towards them the 
leading horses suddenly wheel around and 
begin plunging about the road. The offi- 
cers’ horses, and in fact the horses of the 
whole company, catch the infection, and 
there is a plunging and a general con- 
fusion all along the line, seeing which, 
I, of course, dismount and retire — but 
not discomfited — from the field until they 
have passed. These French horses are 
certainly not more than half trained. I © 
passed a battery of English artillery on the 
road leading out of Coventry, and had I 
wheeled along under the horses’ noses there 
would have been no confusion whatever. 

On the divide between the Ormain and 
Moselle valleys the roads are hillier, but 
somewhat less muddy. The weather con- 
tinues showery and unsettled, and a short 
distance beyond Void I find myself once 
again wandering off along the wrong road. 
The peasantry hereabouts seem to have 
retained a lively recollection of the Prus- 
sians, my helmet appearing to have the 
effect of jogging their memory, and fre- 
quently when stopping to inquire about 
the roads the first word in response will 
be the pointed query, ‘‘ Prussian?” B 
following the directions given by three 
different peasants I wander along the 
muddy by-roads among the vineyards for 
two wet, unhappy hours ere I finally 
strike the main road to Toul again. After 
floundering along thewell-nigh unimproved 
by-ways for two hours one thoroughly 
appreciates how much he is indebted to 
the military necessities of the French gov- 
ernment for the splendid highways of 
France, especially among these hills and 
valleys where natural roadways would be 
anything but good. Following down the 
Moselle valley, I arrive at the important 
city of Nancy in the eventide, and am 
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fortunate, I suppose, in discovering a hotel 
where a certain, or, more properly speak- 
ing, an uncertain, quantity and quality of 
English are spoken. Nancy is reputed to 
be one of the loveliest towns in France. 
But I merely remained in it overnight, 
and long enough next morning to exchange 
for some German money, as I cross over 
the frontier to-day. 
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Luneville is a town I pass through, some 
distance nearer the border, and the military 
display here made is perfectly overshadow- 
ing. Even the scarecrows in the fields are 
military figures, with wooden swords 
threateningly waving about in their hands 
with every motion of the wind, and the 
most frequent sound heard along the route 


is the sharp bang! bang! of muskets, 
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AT FONTENAY — TO-DAY 


where companies of soldiers are target- 
practicing in the woods. There seems to 
be a bellicose element in the very atmos- 
phere ; for every cur in every village I ride 
through verily takes after me, and I run 
clean over one bumptious fiste, who, mis- 
calculating the speed at which I am com- 
ing, fails to get himself out of the way in 
time. It is the narrowest escape from a 
header I have had since starting from 
Liverpool; although both man and dog 
were more scared than hurt. Sixty-five 
kilometers from Nancy, and I take lunch 
at the frontier town of Blamont. The 
road becomes more hilly, and a short dis- 
tance out of Blamont, behold it is as though 
a chalk-line were made across the road- 
way, on the west side of which it had been 
swept with scrupulous care, and on the 
east side not swept at all; and when upon 
passing the next road-man I notice that he 
bears not upon his cap the brass stencil- 
plate bearing the inscription, ‘* Cantonnier,” 
| know that I have passed over the frontier 
into the territory of Kaiser Wilhelm; 
though the blue Alsatian mountains loom- 
ing up in the distance ahead of me remind 
me that Iam still amongst people whose 
manners and customs are as yet practically 
French. 

My journey through fair France has 
been most interesting, and perhaps instruct- 
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AND THE MIDDLE AGES. 


ive, though I am afraid that the lessons I 
have taken in French politeness are alto- 


gether too superficial to be lasting. ‘‘ Box 
jour, Monsieur,” and *‘ bon voyage,” may 
not mean any more than ‘If I don’t see 
you again, why, hello!” but it certainly 
sounds more musical and pleasant. It is 
at the fable d’héte, however, that I have 
felt myself to have invariably shone su- 
perior to the natives; for, lo! the French- 
man eats soup from the end of his spoon. 
True, it is more convenient to eat soup 
from the prow of a spoon than from the 
larboard ; .nevertheless, it is when eating 
soup that I instinctively feel my superiority. 
The French peasants, almost without ex- 
ception, conclude that the bright nickeled 
surface of the bicycle is silver, and pre- 
sumably consider its rider nothing less than 
a millionaire in consequence ; but it is when 
I show them the length of time the rear 
wheel or a pedal will spin round that they 
manifest their greatest surprise. The 
crowning glory of French landscape is the 
magnificent avenues of poplars that traverse 
the country in every direction, winding 
with the roads, the railways, and canals 
along the valleys, and marshaled like 
sentinels along the brows of the distant 
hills; without them French scenery woudl 
lose half its charm. 
Thomas Stevens. 
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November 28, 188-. — Well, we have 
outflanked Poconaro-Guinnep and _his 
Pi-Utes, andcan afford to rest here for a few 
days. Six days and nights in the saddle, 
running away — for that’s the actual truth 
— from a lot of cursed red-skins, is nearly 
as tiring to the system as leading the Ger- 
man on Murray Hill, and I think [ll turn 
in and rest. 

December 1.— One of the cowboys 
from the camp below has just come in 
with the news that Douglass and Williams, 
who went over on the Chiquito Colorado 
about a month ago prospecting, have been 
killed by the Indians, — either the same 
band that chased us, or the Jicarillas, — 
and that the ranchmen and cowboys are 
getting up a party to go down there and 
find and bury the bodies, and, if possible, 
punish their murderers. 

John and the Judge are very anxious to 
join the party, both because they are eager 
for a rap at our old friend Poconaro-Guin- 
nep, and because Douglass and Williams 
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were old ‘‘ pards ” of theirs; but my leg is 
still too sore from P.-G.’s bullet—for I 
feel sure ’twas the old rascal himself who 
cracked at me from behind the sage-bush 
—to allow me to accompany them, and 
they don’t like to leave me alone. But I 
can’t feel it in my heart to keep them back 
on myaccount. The dug-out is warm and 
comfortable; water, wood, and food are 
plenty; it is only twenty miles to the 
ranches on one side and fifteen to the 
‘*cow-camp” on the other; game is 
abundant, and I’m not too lame to do a 
little hunting; and, altogether, with the 
one exception of solitude, I don’t see why 
I can’t spend a month or six weeks here 
very pleasantly. If the mountain rats 


hadn’t eaten up my copy of Shakespeare 
(I hope it will disagree with them, and 
give them dyspepsia in its vilest form), I 
should have the very best of company ; and, 
even as it is, I shall not be entirely alone, 
for Rena and Swipes will be with me, and 
the one, though he be only a dog, is wiser 


*““ AND, SNAPPING HIS FINGERS LIKE CASTANETS, DANCE THE BOLERO.” 
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and braver than many men, and the other, 
albeit a mule, is truer and more affection- 
ate than some women. Then some of the 
ranchers or cowboys will be over this way 
occasionally, so I shall not be entirely 
without human companionship. Yes, I 
shall insist on the boys going. 

December 2.— The relief expedition 
started off bright and early this morning, 
and, like the always-to-be-quoted-under- 
the-same-circumstances Alexander Selkirk, 
‘*T am monarch of all I survey.” They 
promise to be back by Christmas at the 
very latest. They have left with me the 
following schedule of provisions to last till 
they come back, though I told them I 
didn’t need half of it; but John declared 
that I would be sure to ‘* grubstake ” every 
wandering Mexican sheep-herder that 
chanced along, and so would need double 
rations. 

I have, then, the following amount of 
supplies on hand: ‘* 30 lbs. of flour, 15 Ibs. 
of corn-meal, 25 lbs. of bacon, 10 lbs. 
sugar ” — (comment by John: ** Half sand 
and the other half ‘doby’ mud: bought it 
of that old Greaser thief at San Lorenz.”), 
‘*ro lbs. coffee, 4% bushel of potatoes, 1 peck 
of beans, 9 onions, 1 quart whisky (for snake- 
bites), mustard, pepper, salt, Chili Colo- 
rado, and baking-powder, guant. suff.” 

Such is the commissariat; in addition, I 
have, of course, plenty of blankets and 
robes, my Sharp’s .44, with plenty of 
loaded shells, cooking utensils, and all nec- 
essary camp zmpedimenta; so, if I can’t 
manage to live a hermit’s life for a few 
weeks, the fault will bein myself. Let me 
take a look at my habitation and surround- 
ings. Who it was that built this dug-out 
‘*¢ deponent saith not;” but we, who have 
taken possession of, repaired and inhabited 
it, are none the less thankful to our un- 
known predecessors. It is a most luxuri- 
ous residence, strategically and _pictu- 
resquely situated. It stands, or rather, 
burrows, at the head ofa little gorge which 
runs up from the main valley about a quar- 
ter of a mile into the mesa, and ends 
abruptly in a slope of earth about twenty 
feet high, backed by a wall of rock of 
twice or three times that height. Into this 
slope of earth runs a horizontal cut four 
feet wide, till it gains a depth of seven feet, 
where it terminates in a chamber fourteen 
feet long by twelve wide, with a depth at 
the back of ten feet, sloping down to seven 
in front. Over this are placed cedar poles, 
covered with dirt and sods, forming a roof 
hardly distinguishable from the surface of 
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the hill itself. In other words, my present 
habitation is merely a cellar in the side of 
a hill, with a triangular Mexican fireplace 
and chimney in one corner. Floor, walls, 
and ceiling are all of dirt; no windows, of 
course, and but one door, roughly made of 
an old wagon-box, as the half-illegible in- 
scriptions on it, *‘ ebaker” and 
te uth Be ” testify ; which mani- 
festly stand for ‘* Studebaker & Co., South 
Bend, Ind.” From behind, or above, only 
the top of the stone chimney is visible, — 
from below, or in front, only the passage- 
way and door. It is dry and warm, though 
rather dark when the door is closed; but 
as this is winter, when there is no rain and 
but litthe snow, I shall not be in-doors 
much, except in the evening, and then 
firelight will answer all my purposes. To 
the left of this palatial residence bubbles 
up a spring of cool, sweet water, a rarity 
in this alkali-tainted land; and to the 
right, at present, lies a large pile of fire- 
wood, which the boys, thoughtful of my 
lame leg, kindly collected before they left. 
I could almest find it in my heart to sing a 
Sapphic pzan over this pinion wood. It is 
a fuel beloved of the lazy man, for in it he 
reaches the maximum of attainment with 
the minimum of effort. It is so brittle 
that a three-inch stick may be broken 
across the knee, and half-a-dozen strokes 
of the ax will sever a respectable-sized 
backlog. It is national, too, in its scope, 
holding within itself all the best qualities 
of Northern hickory and Southern pitch- 
pine. Like the one, its flame is fierce, 
leaping, and jubilant, cheering the contem- 
plative soul of the camper as he basks in 
its light and heat; like the other, it leaves 
behind a mass of solid, glowing coals, that 
equally delight the heart of the more 
practical cook. Then, too, it has a fra- 
grance, when burning, which is peculiarly 
its own, a sort of etherealized essence of 
pininess, which corrects and renders bear- 
able even the odor of the Mexican peon 
who heaps it upon the hearth. 

But let me flee the wood-pile, and 
escape to the dug-out. Standing in the 
door, I can look out, down the small 
valley and across the large one to the red 
sandstone cliffs, twenty miles away, from 
over whose castellated battlements, every 
morning, Phebus Apollo ‘+ hurls at me 
his flaming darts.” Toward the lower 
end of this main valley is the cow-camp of 
which I spoke, and behind me, over the 
mesa, and in the valley of the San Rafael, 
are the ranches. There are plenty of deer 
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in the foot-hills of San Benito, five miles 
above, a few antelope in the upper end of 
the valley, and turkeys, sage-hens, and 
rabbits galore on the mesa above: so I shall 
not lack for sport or fresh meat. 

December 6.—This is Sunday: so I 
shall stay home and keep it the best I can. 

The days here are monotonous enough 
at best, and I must confess I rather dread 
the thought of four more Sundays to be 
spent by myself. With nothing to read, 
— for my Bible went with my Shakespeare, 
—and with conscientious scruples as to 
hunting on that day, except in case of 
necessity, Sunday will be apt to be some- 
what of adrag. Ihave fairly settled down 
into my hermit life, and the routine of 
each day is about the same. Up at sun- 
rise; cook and eat breakfast; wash the 
dishes; catch and saddle Rena, who has 
come up for her morning biscuit, and 
then, with Swipes at heel, off to the foot- 
hills for a deer, or to the mesa for turkeys. 
Home again about dark; cook supper ; 
wash the dishes ; smoke awhile ; write up 
my journal, and turn in. 

December 8.— When I opened the 
door, this morning, I was a little taken 
aback to find a Mexican boy, about fifteen 
years old, sitting dejectedly on a stone by 


the side of the spring. He seemed dis- 
posed to make off when he first caught 
sight of me, but, on my calling out to him, 
in execrable Spanish, that I was a friend, 
he thought better of it, and came slowly 


forward. Hospitality is the first duty in 
this country, and when I asked him in to 
breakfast he accepted shyly, but ate so 
ravenously that I concluded he must have 
fasted for some time. After his hunger 
was stayed I tried to talk to him; but he 
had so little English, and I so much less 
Spanish, that the attempt was a failure. 
I found out that his name was Juan, and 
that was about all. 

The interview was about as follows : — 

*¢ Que’sta su nombre ?”’ 

*¢ Juan, sefior.”’ 

‘¢ De unde you come from?” 

‘*No sabe, sefior.” (Despairing shake 
of the head.) 

*¢ Unde ’sta su casa?” 

‘*Sud, sud!” (Vague shake of the 
arm.) 

*¢ Su vaquero? ” 

‘* No, sefior.” 

*¢ Su— su — sheep-herder ?” 

** No sabe.” 

*¢ Que su doing here? ” 

** No sabe.” 
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‘¢ Por unde you going?” 

** No sabe.” 

‘*Su quiera stay here awhile?” 

** No sabe.” 

** Que nombre del Diavolo are you, any- 
how?” 

‘* Juan, Juan.” 

‘¢ Confound your Mexican lingo! 
can’t you talk English?” 

‘¢ Si, si, sefior: Ingles; mi spik Ingles.” 

‘6 Well, then,” — and the same catechism 
was repeated with the same result. My 
first impression was that he was some 
sheep-boy, who had fallen asleep and let 
his flock wander off, and was afraid to go 
home and face an angry master; but 
somehow there seems to be a look about 
him too aristocratic to allow of that sup- 
position. His feet are small and finely 
shaped, and his hands, now that I look at 
them, are as soft and well kept as a sefior- 
ita’s. His face, too, is fine-looking, and 
lacks that stolid, sensual expression which 
marks the genuine Greaser ; and his clothes, 
though dusty and travel-stained, are of fine 
material (though they may be stolen). 
Altogether, he looks as if he might be a 
born hidalgo, — a ‘* son of somebody,” — 
and have the saxgre azul of Andalusia in 
his veins, instead of being, as I suppose he 
is, the descendant of a line of mongrel 
white, Indian, negro, and Mexican ances- 
try, possessing all the vices and none of 
the virtues of his mixed parentage. First 
thing 1 know, Ill be growing romantic 
over the fellow, so I'd better turn in. 

December 9. — !!!1!!!— That line of 
exclamation points but feebly represents 
the astonishment I felt on discovering my 
new-found compaero to be both shy and 
modest, qualities hitherto undiscovered 
in a Greaser! Last night, when it came 
time to go to bed, he gave me to under- 
stand, by signs, that he would prefer a 
separate bed on the floor, rather than a 
share of the large ‘* company bunk” which 
I offered him. So he took the blankets 
and robes I gave him and spread them 
on the bare ground in the opposite 
corner of the dug-out, instead of sharing 
my luxurious couch of pifion boughs. 
Then, this morning, when I woke, he was 
sitting by the fire, and, as soon as I stirred, 
he rose and went out-doors, remaining 
there till I had finished my toilet. After 
breakfast, he managed to make me under- 
stand that he would like to stay here a day 
or two and rest; and I certainly have no 
objection. Solitude may have its charms 
for some, but I prefer human company, 


Why 
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even though it be nothing better than a 
runaway Mexican sheep-boy. To be hon- 
est, there’s something in the fellow’s face 
that I like; his voice is low and musical, 
and his smile very sweet and winning. I 
know that the average Greaser would have 
no hesitation in killing a man fora hundredth 
part of the ** plunder” I have; but this 
boy looks honest, and, even if he weren’t, 
I haven’t much fear of his knifing me at 
night while Swipes is around, and in the 
daytime I think I can take care of myself. 

December 1o.— Juan is certainly a rara 
avis Mexicana. He washes himself two 
or three times a day, and has stretched a 
blanket across that corner of the dug-out 
where his bed is, behind which he makes 
his morning and evening toilets! Whoever 
heard of the like in a Greaser? 

December 11. — Two inches of snow on 
the ground this morning, and six now; 
wind blowing, too, like a Dacotah blizzard. 
Very awkwardly cut my left hand a day 
or two ago, while slicing bacon; not a 
serious wound, but enough to incapacitate 
me from holding a rifle; and, as Juan 
doesn’t know one end of a gun from an- 
other, and we are on our last quarter of 
deer, our meat diet must be confined to 
bacon till my hand gets well enough to 
allow me to hunt. Juan has quietly ap- 
propriated to himself the cooking and dish- 
washing, and shows himself so deft and 
capable that I am seriously thinking of 
proposing, when the boys come back, that 
he be employed as permanent cook, — more 
especially as I’m growing tired of the job. 

December 12. — Still snowing, and half- 
leg deep on the ground. Wind still con- 
tinues, and the snow is drifting badly. 
Juan will have to stay here awhile now, 
anyhow, as the snow is too deep for travel- 
ing. 

December 13.— Snowed in! Incredible 
as it may seem, in this country, where 
three inches of snow is a rarity, yet it has 
filled the lower end of the gorge, so that 
this morning, when I tried to force my 
way through to the main valley, I couldn’t 
do it! The snow there must be at least 
fifteen feet deep, and, as the sides of the 
gorge are too steep to climb even when 
there is no snow on them, we are most 
effectually shut in. It can’t last long, that’s 
one comfort: a thaw must soon come; and 
Old Sol will raise the blockade. 

December 14. — Snow has ceased fall- 
ing, but it is still cold. Probably will 
continue so for a day or two, before the 
thaw sets in. 
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Juan has lost somewhat of his taci- 
turnity, and as he is learning a little more 
English, and I a little more Spanish, we 
manage to understand each other pretty 
well. But he still refuses to tell me any 
more about himself, — who he is, or where 
he came from. He asked me this morning 
if he might stay till the boys came back, 
and when I told him that I would be glad 
to have him remain, and added something 
about not knowing how I could do without 
him, his face lit up with a flash that made 
him look like a tanned angel, and, before I 
knew what he was doing, he had kissed 
my hand with the grace of a Spanish 
cavalier. I have become as fond of the 
young rascal as though he were my 
younger brother, and I think he has 
‘*taken” fully as much to me. He seems 
to have some secret, which makes him at 
times reserved and sad. 

Wonder if he is mourning over his lost 
sheep; or has he knifed somebody, and is 
actually sorry for it? 

December 17. — No thaw, and exit from 
the gulch still barred. Thank Heaven, 
there’s plenty of wood, so we’ll not suffer 
from the cold. 

As to food, though Juan doesn’t eat 
much, still an extra mouth counts for 
something, and, as no game is to be had, 
I’m seriously thinking of the necessity of 
economizing. If this freak of the weather 
should last long, we may have to come 
down to half-rations. Think I will take 
stock of our supplies to-morrow, and see 
what we have left. ; 

December 18.— Affairs begin to look 
just a little serious. More food gone than 
I had thought possible. Not more than 
ten days’ rations, and if a thaw doesn’t 
come pretty soon, so that we can get out 
to the cow-camp, we may be run pretty 
close. 

Shall put ourselves on half-rations, any 
how, so as to be sure. By the way, I 
wonder where Rena is; I haven’t seen her 
for over a week. Am not at all alarmed 
about her: she has too much sense to get 
snowed in,—more, it seems, than her 
master has. 

December 20. — Situation unchanged. 
Am glad that Juan is here; he is a 
veritable Mexican Mark Tapley. The 
gloomier matters look, the higher his 
spirits rise. He is ‘‘good medicine,” as 
the Indians say. 

December 25.— Christmas-day — time 
the boys were to have been back, but 
Heaven only knows where they are! If 
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this storm was as general as it seems to 
have been, and as severe as it was here, 
they may be snowed in themselves some- 
where on the Sierra de Mugeres, and in a 
worse fix, even, than we are. 

Juan was flying about all morning, bent 
on having a gorgeous Christmas dinner. 

From some dark corner of the mess- 
bags, or petacas, as he calls them, he un- 
earthed a handful of dried apples, and, 
under my directions, managed to make a 
couple of very respectable dumplings for 
dessert. Here is our bill of fare: — 


First Course. 
Bean soup. (Last of the beans. ) 
Second Course. 
Boiled bacon. 
Third Course. 
Fried bacon. . 
Entrées. 
Baked potatoes. (Two,— our last.) 
Hot biscuit. 
(Last of the corn-meal.) 
Dessert. 
Apple dumplings, with sugar. 
Café noir. 
Pipes and cigarritos. 


Corn-cakes. 


Not a banquet of Lucullus, but, poor as 
it was, I wish our appetites had been less. 
There are only about ten pounds of flour, 
and five pounds of bacon left. 

january 1.— Snow as solid as ever; no 
signs of a thaw. Bacon all gone, and 
only about two pounds of flour left. A 
happy New Year, this! As it’s the fashion 
to ‘* swear off” on New Year’s, I think I'll 
swear off from ever getting into such an- 
other scrape again if I ever get out of this 
one. 

Juan is as light-hearted as ever. When 
I sink into a gloomy fit, he will snuggle 
down by me, pull my hands away from 
my face, laugh and chatter in his funny 
broken English, or, springing into the 
middle of the floor, and snapping his 
fingers like castanets, dance the do/ero till 
the blue-devils are driven away. And yet, 
poor fellow! I heard him sobbing as if his 
heart would break, last night, behind his 
curtain, when he thought I was asleep. 
Greaser or not, if we pull through this all 
right, he never leaves me again. If I can’t 
adopt him as my son, I will as my brother, 
and share Uncle Jim’s money with him. 


January 4.—1 caught Juan at a very - 


un-Mexican trick to-day. I find that the 
boy has been actually secreting about one- 
half of his small allowance, and, without 
my knowing it, adding it to mine, so that 
I have been living, as it were, off his very 
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life-blood! When I scolded him for it, he 
broke down, and sobbed out : — 

‘¢But, sefior, it is all yours; I have no 
right to any of it!” 

Unfortunately, it is too late to help it, as 
we have only two biscuits left. When they 
are gone, perhaps we can live for a few 
days on hope and coffee, and then — 

january 6.—Am_ beginning to feel 
decidedly ravenous. Hope and coffee may 
be stimulating, but they are not very 
nourishing. 

Juan still keeps up a show of good 
spirits, though I éan see that his cheeks 
are growing thin, and that he is perceptibly 
weaker. Poor boy! it was a bad day for 
him when he struck the dug-out. No signs 
yet of athaw. Have tried several times 
during the past week to dig or burrow a 
way out, but it’s no use. We're cooped up 
here like rats ina hole, and there seems to 
be no way of escape. If relief doesn’t 
come soon, I’m afraid we shall have to 
turn Swipes into soup, —though, poor 
fellow ! he’s as gaunt as a rail. 

January 8.— Thank God! thank God! 
thank God! The strain is over. Yester- 
day, when I began to fairly realize that we 
were really slowly starving to death, I 
heard a noise of voices in front of the dug- 


out, and, when I staggered to the door and 
opened it, there, blessed sight! were the 


boys. They had come up from the lower 
country over a week ago, having found 
and buried the bodies of Douglass and 
Williams, and, stopping at the cow-camp, 
found that it, too, had been snowed in, 
and that the cowboys had just succeeded 
in digging themselves out. Fearing for 
me, though hoping I had provisions enough 
to pull me through, — for, of course, they 
knew nothing of Juan, —they had hurried 
to my rescue, and for the last four days 
had been digging a tunnel up the gulch. 
Five times had it fallen in on them, and 
they had to begin anew; but they kept on, 
the cowboys working as hard as any of the 
rest. When I saw them the reaction was 
so great that I must have fainted, for the 
next thing I knew I was lying in the 
snow, with my head on John’s knee. 

* Hold stil! a minute,” said he: ‘the 
Judge has gone into the dug-out after the 
whisky.” 

But I told him I wanted food more than 
whisky, so he helped me to my feet, and 
we entered the dug-out. But here was a 
queer sight! Clasped fast in the Judge’s 
arms was Juan, with the tears streaming 
down over his face, while the Judge was 
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kissing his lips, his eyes, his hair, any- 
where he could touch him, and calling him 
all the lover-like names that two languages 
could supply! Matters were soon ex- 
plained. Dota Juana Quintero y Guz- 
man was the only daughter of Dr. Ramon 
Quintero, a rich miner and ranchero of 
Guaymas Honda. The Judge, bearing 
letters to the doctor, had stopped at his 
rancheria two years ago, when down in 
Mexico on a diplomatic mission, and he 
and Dojia Juana had incontinently fallen 
in love with each other. On making this 
state of affairs known to the old Don he 
had flown into a violent passion, cursed 
the Judge for a maldito heretico ameri- 
cano, and packed off Dofia Juana to 
parts unknown. The Judge, unable to 
trace her, had returned to the San Juan 
sorrowing, and had finally, for the sake of 
distraction, joined our party in this trip to 
the Mogollones. As luck — or Providence 
— would have it, Dofia Juana had been 
shipped to an aunt in San Lorenz. Here 
the poor girl was watched, and harassed, 
and abused, till one can fancy the thrill of 
joy with which she one day, from the bal- 
cony, saw the face of her Northern lover, 
as he rode moodily along with us, — for, 
poor fellow! he had been pretty hard hit. 

Half crazed with love and hope, she 
flew down-stairs, but, meeting her aunt in 
the Jatzo, was so delayed that before she 
could reach the A/aza, we had disappeared. 
Setting her woman’s wits to work, she 
managed to track us till she found we had 
camped at the dug-out. ‘+ Love (especially 
Spanish love) will find its way through 
bolts and bars; ” and the plucky sefiorita, 
one dark night, stealing a suit of her 
cousin Pepé’s clothes, set off to find and 
join her lover. 

Arrived at the dug-out, her maiden’s 
heart failed her, and she hardly knew what 
todo. When she found that the Judge 
had gone, and I was alone, her perplexity 
deepened. Go back she dare not; im- 
prisonment for life in a convent cell would 
be the lightest punishment she could hope 
for, for her escapade,—and yet, to live 
alone with a strange man for many days! 
Still, I had not seemed to penetrate her 
disguise, and, if she was careful, she might 
escape detection. She would try it for a 
day or two, at any rate. Ifthe worst came 
to the worst, she had her keen-edged 
navaja with her ; and death was better than 
dishonor. But again, her lover was an 
American: therefore, all Americans must 
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be noble, generous, and true, as he was. 
She would trust me, then, for was I not 
her lover’s compadre, and, of necessity, 
un gentil hombre? So the poor thing 
lived on, day after day, ‘* betweeen the fag- 
ot and the stake,’’ ready, like a timid 
bird, to fly at the first approach of danger, 
till the snow came and retreat was cut off. 
Then, indeed, must her secret be kept, if 
possible; for, if she revealed it, and I 
proved unworthy, what escape was there 
but death ; and, after all, she was so young 
to die. All this in her pretty broken Eng- 
lish, she told us, leaning on her lover’s 
breast. Now that I knew she was a girl, 
or woman, rather, I wondered how it was 
possible I had not seen it before. But 
‘¢we are none of us prophets, save after 
the event ;.” or, as Buckskin Joe once pithily 
expressed it, ‘‘ Our fore sight aint ekil to 
our hind sight.” 

We shall stay here for a day or two, and 
rest, and then push for Santa Fé. What 
will happen there I can shrewdly guess, 
for an animated conversation in Spanish 
has just been taking place between the 
Judge and Dofia Juana, as I suppose I 
must now call her, in which he seems to 
have been pleading earnestly for something, 
to which she has at last shyly assented, as is 
evidenced by the joyful look on his face, 
and the fervent kiss he has planted on her 
lips, regardless of our presence. What 
contradictions we are! As Juan the herd- 
boy I no more cared to kiss her than I did 
Swipes; as Dojia Juana, I feel half- 
envious every time I see the Judge take a 
lover’s privileges. When I could kiss her 
I didn’t want to; now I want to I can’t! 
O my lost opportunities !! 

january 15.— Arrived at ‘‘ La Villa 
Real de Santa Fé,” yesterday, and the 
first thing the Judge did was to hunt up 
an Ameri¢tan milliner and a Protestant 
minister. Asa result of this dual combi- 
nation, I had the pleasure this morning 
of assisting as the ‘‘ father of the bride ” at 
ceremony where Juan the sheep-boy, adéas 
Dofia Juana Quintero y Guzman, late of 
Guaymas Honda, became transformed into 
Mrs. Judge R , of Colorado, and, asa 
reward for my services, and in memory of 
our life in the dug-out, received from the 
bride her second kiss as a married woman, 
the first, of course, going to her husband. 
‘* Bless ye, my children, bless ye!” But 
wouldn’t I like to see the old Don’s face 
when he hears of the marriage! 


H. P. Ufford. 
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Tosras has an office next door to mine, 
and I have learned to like him very well. 
It isn’t because he is a quiet, pleasant 
fellow entirely, nor that his tastes are simi- 
lar to my own, but we are fortunate enough 
to touch at one or two points most inti- 
mately. He is as shy a mortal as I ever 
knew, and even in ordinary confidences is 
always holding himself ready to retreat at 
the slightest alarm; but this does not pre- 
vent him, on occasions, from revealing the 
little bents of mind which mark the true 
philosopher. He always seems genuinely 
glad to see me when I go in, though I 
make all the calls and surprise him alone 
and buried in his books; and while I now 
know him to be a many-sided man, with 
much learning of the kind not found in 
books, there were many calls and many 
talks, before I discovered how much he 
knew about a subject which had always 
been an interesting one to me, —the 
rare and elevating art of taking walks. 
Thereafter I tried to keep the conversa- 
tion in the one direction, possibly be- 
cause I had some opinions of my own 
which I wanted confirmed, but more for 
the pleasure I found in the subject in the 
light of his original ideas, — ideas not only 
original, but everlastingly true. Never was 
the gospel of an ennobling recreation 
preached with more sympathy and more 
understanding than when Tobias closed his 
book upon his finger, and began to glorify 
the walk. Here was an apostle. 

He would say (as I remember it, for 
Tobias does not know that I am writing 
this), ‘*I want you to consider the walk an 
intellectual pastime. I beg of you not to 
confound it with the muscle-walking tramp 
who is not satisfied with less than four 
miles an hour. The walk which Thoreau 
loved, that ended in a sauntér, is the 
genuine article. You don’t think you 
must reach a certain point, or go over a 
certain amount of ground, or that you 
must know the names which science has 
given to the forms of nature. You have 
an eye for pictures, perhaps. Well, look 
for them. Think of an autumn evening ; 
* the growth of a summer, dying; a tender 
haze hanging over the cornfield before you 
in the shadows; a twilight, mystifying and 
glorifying like the memory of youth; the 
trees on the hill-top above you a bank of 


gold with the glory of the sun on their 
turning leaves. And this is only one of 
a thousand. Do you think that Claude or 
Ruysdael or Turner could get into one of 
their pictures what you can see between 
those hills? Don’t go too far, for weari- 
ness of body dulls the mind, and that last 
mile, should it be a hard one, will embitter 
all your pleasant memories, like dregs in 
wine. You go often, for it is an art you 
need to cultivate. You go when you are 
ready ; you go hunting for something, but 
you need not go burrowing, as if you 
would be always adding to your stock of 
knowledge. Remember that the most of 
us need ideas more than technique, and 
hunt for the wide views, the lifting things. 
Try to keep your sympathies aroused, 
your senses awake, and see how soon you 
will learn the rudiments of the universal 
language. The sermon goes on continu- 
ally, but no one listens. Oh, the glory of 
it! The pictures, the perfumes, the music, 
the voices! You are awed and humbled 
without being saddened. You are exhil- 
arated without being made presumptious.” 

Tobias is very much like Mr. Ruskin, in 
that you are greatly pleased with what he 
says, but scarcely able to follow him, so 
great is his sympathy with the subject. I 
will always believe that this is because he 
is so much more of a natural walker than 
the rest of us, and have accordingly treas- 
ured his advice, and gathered up his ideas 
into the code which is the first law of my 
own acquaintance with nature. We both 
recognize that every one must approach her 
in his own way, and keeping in mind the 
idea that the walk is only a means to the end 
of intellectual development, I follow a line 
which is to me the most interesting, and 
look upon the phenomena of nature as 
simply so many accessories to the making 
of great pictures, sometimes grand, some- 
times gloomy, sometimes mysterious, but 
always beautiful. I find it a_never- 
ending succession of pleasures. I lay no 
claim to the title of enthusiast, and prove 
I am quite sensible on this subject by be- 
ing very drowsy, and very chilly, and very 
miserable when necessity forces me out of 
the house at sunrise. Possibly it would be 
profitable, but I could never bring myself 
to get up early enough to meet the sun 
upon the upland lawn, anda regard for 
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tailors’ bills, and for what the folks might 
say at the house, keeps me from saunter- 
ing along the hill-side in a drizzling rain, 
as Thoreau did. I prefer to study these 
rain effects from under cover. I remember 
Tobias’ admonition: ‘‘Go when you are 
ready, and when nature is ready.” Five 
o’clock, say, of a june afternoon. With 
stick in hand I push out from the side- 
street into the great avenue, the Via Appia 
of this western city, and turn my face tow- 
ards the fields. Fortunately, I live within 
a mile of real pasture-land and forest not 
too wild for daily food. I walk fast, for I 
am anxious to get off the pavements, and 
get my feet upon the turf, — the most agree- 
able thing to tread upen that this stony earth 
affords; but I find game worth the candle 
around me, nevertheless. Straight away 
the avenue stretches, tree-bordered, and 
seeming to end where the great stone 
building of the School of Science rises in 
the path. I turn with the street, cross the 
University grounds, follow a railroad cut 
into the fields to a lane bordered by 
sumach bushes and the grounds of a pretty 
cottage, climb the ridge with the grass- 
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grown road, here ditched and ragged with 
the early rains, and halt under the trees at 
the top. The broad band of the lake off 
at the right glitters under the afternoon sun 
like burnished silver, and the town on its 
front, dim with distance and vapor, lifts its 
steeples and smoke-stacks out of the haze. 
I go on, following a sheep-path afield, the 
country swelling and sinking, but keeping 
in sight for several miles, until I hear the 
blackbirds’ chatter, and the bees’ hum, and 
the gurgle of water, and feel the swish of 
a breeze that comes straight from the pine- 
woods of Canada,— myself the first man 
it has passed. I cannot tell you all I see 
and hear, and bring back with me. The 
figures in my pictures move; the lights 
change ; the shadows lengthen ; — it’s time 
to think of going home. I try to reach the 
crest of the hill again, in time to catch a 
glimpse of the sun as it dips into the lake, 
and before its parting glories are quite 
faded Iam back in my little street again. 
I have walked four or five miles in two 
hours and a half, and the memory of it is 
better than a sermon. 
Ora Coltman. 
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Away up among the Adirondack peaks 
is a little pool asleep. It is so lifeless and 
unmoved itself, so sombre and silent in its 
surroundings, that it seems a fitting type of 
passionless. dreamless rest, or of a soul 
before its awakening. Through the long 
winter it lies—a solid crystal almost — 
under the accumulating weight of many 
snows, barren of all life save that which, 
like itself, waits for the summer’s sun to 
warm it into tardy being and bring with 
the rank green fringe its swarms of ba- 
trachian young. Its summer days are 
drowsy with guick heat, its chill nights 
bring hosts of phantom forms to drift 
aimlessly about its surface, or, driven by 
the wind, play hide-and-seek among the 
nooks and crannies of surrounding heights. 
The air is filled with the droning music of 
the swamps, but the song of bird is seldom 
heard. Birds come here sometimes, they 


of the sordid kind, and with sordid mo- 
tives, — great, hungry, round-eyed birds 
of night, grown fierce in the gathering 
darkness ; 


lone stalking things, silent 





under the wavering midday glare, seeking 
along the sedgy borders for their ignoble 
prey; woodpeckers that hammer indus- 
triously among the hollow-sounding trees, 
or, perchance, a startled partridge whirling 
in its swift elliptic from below. Here 
lagging spring is pressed by urgent sum- 
mer and the flora of the North region 
mingles curiously with that of the humid 
Southern swamp. Here, in the loftiest 
body of living water in the State, New 
York’s grandest river has its birth. Off- 
spring of a monarch; born among the 
clouds; cradled in rock that had taken 
form while Alps and Andes were yet in 
their plastic state, the Hudson is royal 
from the first. And worthy of such a par- 
entage is the noble river from its cloud- 
crowned head down through tangled wilds 
and deep gorges; through long reaches, 
grand in their desolation, by smiling 
meadows, cultivated lands, prosperous 
villages, and great cities, to where the off- 
spring of every nation on the globe is laid 
in tribute at his feet. 
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This little pool was named ‘ Tear-of- 
the-clouds” by the superintendent of the 
Adirondack survey, and its altitude meas- 
ured as 4,321.958 feet above tide. It is 
the highest body of water in the State from 
which a stream flows continuously, albeit 
in varying quantity, according to season 
and conditions. It is wedge-shaped, 
eighty yards long by about thirty wide, 
tapering to the west, whence its overflow 
steals out between the close-pressing 
mountain. Its scant water, spreading 
thinly over the floor of soft, black mud 
looks like ink save where some tiny shell, 
seen through it on the bottom, reveals its 
purity. Over the two longest sides of the 
wedge, dwarfed, upcurling spruces hang, 
while here and there round bowlders lift 
themselves above the surface. From its 
head extends a wide margin of coarse 
sedge matted and tangled, with interlacing 
roots all tremulous under the foot of the 
venturesome explorer. Through this, 
narrow water-ways wind deviously, while 
openings, half concealed by overhanging 
grapes, indicate the course of it subterra- 
nean streams. Beyond the sedge the orig- 
inal boundaries of the lakelet are well- 
defined by broken rock and the dwarfed 
forest of spruce and cedar, with occasionally 
a white-birch twisted out of all form of 
comeliness. 

At almost equidistant points within the 
radius of a half mile dark domes rise 
against the sky. Redfield on the left, sky- 
light at the right, and in the north-east, 
1,000 feet above the pool, Marcy, the 
loftiest of the group. The Indians called 
this mountain /Jahawus, ‘the cloud 
piercer,” or, varying the form, voiced their 
belief in saying ‘* he splits the sky.” At 
times, when all the earth below is parched 
with thirst, he wraps the gauzy mantle 
of mists about his stately head, and 
gathers tribute of rain from clouds that 
pass unchallenged over lesser heights. 
With his cool brow lifted up on high he 
turns the hot breath of the south into vapor 
and wrings moisture from every passing 
breeze. The storm breaks against his 
breast, and its fury turns to praise in bright 
rivulets singing down his sides. In rift 
and chasm the precious water flows, filling 
to repletion sponge-like mould and banks 
of moss, then oozing downward, gathers 
here, a tear-drop of the clouds. 

Viewed from the little pond, the way up 
looks easy enough but many a step is 
necessary before the top is reached. ‘That 
which looks lik: moss clinging to the rocks 
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up there, resolves itself into sturdy bushes, 
and those smooth, round stones you think 
to dislodge with a kick weigh tons instead 
of simple pounds. For a time the path 
leads under dwarf spruce and balsam ; anon 
openings appear, and the trees shrink down 
until you can see out over them ; then they 
grovel along the surface. Creeping things 
that clutch at every seam and crevice ; then 
lower branches pressed close along the 
half-naked rock, their tops, like dead 
roots of upturned trees, twisted into gro- 
tesque shapes, with cruel spikes to pierce 
you, ghastly white fingers that reach out to 
clutch and make tatters of your clothing ; 
then even these are left behind. You find 
only the mosses and the hardy lichens, with 
here and there a tuft of wire-like grass, 
through which the wind whistles shrilly, 
or, perchance, in some sheltered nook, a 
little flower. 

This point on which we stand is 5,344 
feet above the level of the sea, more than a 
mile straight up in the air, and is not only 
the highest mountain in the State, but ranks 
the grandest mountains of either the Old 
or New World; by right of pre-creation, 
having form and solidity while yet the 
particles that hardened in the crest of the 
Himalayas were in their elemental state. 
Within its rock the geologist seeks for 
signs of former life in vain, for beyond its 
time ‘*the earth was without form and 
void.” 

Is the wind too piercing? Take shelter on 
the sunny slope, or in the lee of the huge 
bowlders that must have risen with the 
mountain when it came up out of the 
waters, for here are seen no glacial scars so 
marked among the lower ones. Are you 
thirsty? Find, a hundred feet below, on the 
north-west, a deep pocket in the rock filled 
with moss, press the moss aside and its 
space fills with water, pure, sweet, and cold, 
never failing save in exceptional drouth. 
Heaven-distilled nectar, or nectar, at ‘least, 
it seems after the toilsome climb and the 
wild race which usually determines who of 
the ascending party shall first press the 
summit., The overflow from this goes into 
the Hudson; it is simply a cup that gives 
only what exceeds its capacity to hold. 

How wonderful the scene from the sum- 
mit! Howmarvelousitscolors! East, west, 
north, south, in grand procession come the 
mountains; countless, limitless; without 
beginning or end; crowding close up 
against their chief, stretching away into 
dim space; here marching in line like 
grim soldiers; there gathering in twos, 
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in threes; in clusters; in constellations. 
You are at the centre of a vast, double con- 
cave of earth and sky, lifted upon a point 
that falls away on every side in down- 
sweeping lines which rise again to your 
level, through all the varying shades of 
olive, blue, and purple to its distant waver- 
ing rim. A curious sense of motion per- 
vades all nature. The stately hills seem 
circling slowly around in well-defined 
plains and orbits; you glance away over 
them, and the point on which you stand 
sinks with a never-ceasing motion. The 
eye drops down along the steep incline, 
and the mountain begins an upward mo- 
tion, rising, rising, until you feel that you 
are nearing Heaven and ‘lift your eyes to 
behold it, when, lo! it has heights and 
depths never before imagined, a fathomless 
vault whose length and breadth passeth all 
comprehension. 

The Adirondack Mountains, while but a 
part of the great Appalachian system, are, 
practically, a separate growth, of which Mt. 
Marcy is the geographical and symmetrical 
center, the surrounding peaks rising grad- 
ually as they approach the loftiest, owing 
their height rather to the general elevation 
of the entire region than to any phenomenal 
exaltation above their fellows. 

Save at the north, where the plains of 
North Elba appear, and an occasional bit 
here and there which a telescope would 
show to be cleared land, the view from 
Marcy is of an unbroken wilderness. Some- 
times away in the west is seen beneath the 
setting sun a glitter which they will tell you 
is the waters of lake Ontario. On excep- 
tionally clear days a thread of silver com- 
ing out of the west and stretching away 
towards the north-east is revealed as the 
great St. Lawrence; and Old Mountain 
Phelps claims to have seen from this point, 
distinctly, on three different occasions, the 
summits of the White Hills of New Hamp- 
shire, more than a hundred miles away. 

The nearest habitation, which is also the 
nearest point reached by wagon, is Adiron- 
dack Lodge, at the north-west, distant five 
miles as the crow flies, seven and a half by 
trail. Adirondack, the ruined village, is 
west eight miles in an air line, twelve by 
trail ; nine miles away toward the north-east 
a notch between the mountains reveals a mi- 
nute bitof cleared land where John’s Brook, 
starting at our feet, debouches into Keene 
Valley, —a twelve-mile tramp. Another 
route is from the head of Keene Valley 
through the Ausable Lakes, and up Marcy 
Brook to Panther Gorge, thence west upinto 
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Skylight Pass, to join the trail from the 
ruined village near little Tear-of-the-clouds. 
The territory drained by the Hudson 
river, included in the sometime proposed 
State reservation, may be fairly described as 
a parallelogram, thirty-three miles wide by 
sixty long. Mount Marcy marks the north- 
ern boundary, midway between the eastand 
west lines; toward the east this line runs 
irregularly over Dix and the iron moun- 
tains of Moirah to a point about five miles 
from Lake Champlain, thence southerly a 
mile west of Lake George to the “ Big 
Bend” in the Hudson above Glens Falls. 
Toward the west the divide is on Colden, 
McIntire and Wallface mountains, along 
Mount Kenshall, lying over by Lang Lake, 
and to the south on a line with distant 
Blue Mountain of Hamilton county. Of 
the wilderness of today it is about one 
quarter; of that which, because of its 
mountains, must always remain more or 
less a wilderness, one half; and, curiously 
enough, the region lying around the head- 
waters of New York’s greatest river is less 
known and visited than almost any other 
radiating from this common center. 

Along the east the water finds its way 
out through the beautiful valley of the 
Schroon. At the south, visible from 
Marcy, is the Boreas. A marsh extends 
from its head northward to the Ausable 
Lakes where the water of the two systems 
meet on a common level, so that no 
man can say where they divide or whither 
they shall go, — south through the Hudson, 
or to find their way to the ocean under the 
fogs of Newfoundland. The guides tell 
that, in times of high water, a boat can be 
floated from one lake over into the other. 

Westward out from Tear-of-the-clouds 
flows Feldspar Brook, and, gathering vol- 
ume from tributary streams, takes with them 
the name of Opalescent river. Lower down 
it is known as the East river, — understood 
to mean the east branch of the Hudson, — 
then masquerades for a time as the North 
river, and is finally started safely on its way 
as the Hudson. At the base of Mount 
Colden, about five miles by trail from Tear- 
of-the-clouds, is Lake Coiden, 2,770 feet 
above tide. North of thisa mile, and eighty 
feet higher, in a notch between Mount 
Colden and Mount McIntyre, is Avalanche 
lake, long accepted as the source of the 
Hudson, being the loftiest body of water 
known to discharge into that river, and, 
though worthy of the name of lake, it is 
wild beyond description. Its cold waters 
lave rocks that rise precipitously on either 
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side, perpendicular at places, at others 
rounding smoothly for 1,000 feet upward, 
naked save where a hardy shrub or tree 
has found lodgment in some clift. It is 
Avalanche Pass, but one must scale moun- 
tain heights to compass it, or take boldly to 
the water. At one place a rock rises per- 
pendicularly for many feet, seeming to 
present an impassable barrier; but to the 
initiated a way has always been open. 
Along this wall, under water, a shelf ex- 
tends outward on which the sure-footed 
could pass without much risk save of a 
thorough wetting, on which occasions the 
clothing was usually worn in a bundle on 
top of the head. When the party included 
men who were adverse to the wetting, or 
ladies, the procedure was of necessity rather 
more formal, and the willing guide was 
pressed into service as a beast of burden, 
master riding majestically over astride the 
neck of man. As the depth in places 
approximated to the stature of a man, the 
necessities of the situation positively limit- 
ing choice, it was literally ‘‘ neck or 
nothing ” for the equestrian, and the most 
uncompromising advocates of woman's 
rights could here find no just cause for 
complaint. Now a log moored along the 
wall affords an easy means of transit ; but 
the rock has its history, and the little bene- 
dict prancing wildly among the stones on 
the shore and shouting frantically, ** Hitch 
up, Matilda! hitch #f! Oh, why don’t you 
hitch up?” has fastened upon it a title that 
will stay. 

Opposite, on the east, the mountain has 
split down to unknown depths and sepa- 
rated, displaying animmense trap-dike, pro- 
nounced by Professor Emmons one of the 
most remarkable of its kind. At the 
bottom its prismatic walls are 100 feet or 
more in height, and its déér7s carried out 
on many a torrent has nearly bridged the 
little lake from shore to shore. 

Mount to the hip of McIntyre, on the 
west, and you may see, reaching from sum- 
mit to base of cone-like Colden, a broad 
strip which gleams almost like a path of 
snow when the sunshine rests upon it. It 
is a distinguishing mark, and may be seen 
almost as far as the mountain itself, reveal- 
ing the track of the avalanche of surface- 
rock that swept down it years ago, filling 
the gorge between the mountains, and im- 
prisoning the waters we now call Avalanche 
lake. 

Lake Colden is broader and milder in 
its environment. Two miles west of its 
outlet is Calamity Pond, where David Hen- 
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derson was killed in 1845, by the accidental 
discharge of his own pistol. Five miles 
further west is the lake named for him and 
the works of which he was the life while 
living and which languish at his death. 

Lake Henderson is 1,874 feet above tide 
and is nearly two miles long. Of old it 
furnished power for the iron-works, and, 
like its sister lakes that have been dammed 
for man’s use, has surrounded itself with 
a hideous border of dead trees. Around 
it are steep mountains coming close to 
the water’s edge; from its head we look 
up through grand old Indian Pass, — the 
dark slope of McIntyre on the right, mighty 
Wallface on the left. 

Words can convey no adequate idea of 
this wild pass: pen cannot describe it; 
the pencil only faintly suggests its grandeur. 
It is little different to-day from what it 
was a thousand years ago, or will be a 
thousand years hence, if the forests are 
not destroyed in sheer wantonness ; for, 
save its wild beauty, there is little to attract 
man,—no soil to till, no mines to drill, no 
timber that will pay for its own destruction. 
On one side for miles are stupendous cliffs, 
on the other a steep mountain indifferently 
wooded. The gorge between is filled 
with Titanic masses of unworn rock hurled 
from the cliffs above. Some are covered 
with moss and even large trees, others of 
more recent date, jagged and white, the 
chinks between them yawning caverns. 

A thousand feet above the lake, and five 
miles away, is found the summit of the 
notch and the beginning of another tiny 
raveled thread of the many-stranded 
Hudson. 

Wallface ponds are’ in a depression on 
the south side of the mountain near its 
top. They are three in number, the 
largest about eighty rods long, and pour 
their waters over into the pass. Without 
being really inaccessible, the way presents 
so many obstacles that they have been 
visited by but few, and their height never 
determined save by the Yankee method. 
Old Mountain Phelps ‘‘ guesses ” they are 
next to Tear-of-the-clouds, and at least five 
hundred feet higher than Avalanche Lake. 

The Catlin chain of lakes lying along the 
line that divides Essex and Hamilton 
counties; the lakes of Newcomb; the 
Seven Chain Lakes ; Indian Lake, and Lake 
Pleasant, with their multitude of tributary 
ponds and streams, — not to mention those 
which first find their way into the Mohawk, 
— are all important feeders of the Hudson 
river. 
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The territory drained includes some val- 
uable land under a fair state of cultivation ; 
more, where, between the late and the early 
frosts, farming is a perpetual lottery with 
but few capital prizes; a large proportion 
stripped of its evergreens and slowly re- 
covering in weeds and bushes from after- 
fires that left little more than ashes on its 
rock, or, escaping the fire, is now covered 
with a second growth of deciduous trees, 
and, up around the higher mountains and 
in places remote, where the difficulties of 
transportation render lumbering unprofit- 
able, the forestsare still in a state of nature. 

And Nature, whatever her other failings, 
knows how to store water. She has covered 
her high places with a dense growth of 
evergreens, whose roots hold the forest- 
mold that has gathered slowly with pass- 
ing years, the trees constantly adding to, 
and protecting by its shade, that from which 
it draws its own sustenance, the two ih- 
separable, each necessary to the existence 
of the other. This forest-mold is com- 
posed of partially decayed leaves, logs, 
bark, cones and needles, and is spoken of 
generally as *‘ spruce duff” because found 
in greater quantities among the spruce- 
trees. Together with the rank moss that 
grows so luxuriantly in the shade, it has the 
power of absorbing water almost equal to 
a sponge, and is one of the most perfect of 
mediums to regulate its flow. Cut away 
the trees, and under a blazing sun the duff 
dries out and becomes fit food for fire. It 
lights with a spark and once lighted burns 
slowly, smouldering, but almost unquench- 
able, until its fibrous substance is entirely 
consumed and its light ashes only await 
the first storm to be swept away leaving 
naked rock. Here fire and water together 
will destroy ina few hours the accumulation 
of a thousand years. If the land escapes 
the fire a new crop of trees fills the place of 
the evergreens, but always of varieties that 
drop their leaves in autumn and do not 
spread them again until late in spring. 
Here on the uplands snow falls during the 
winter in vast quantities, and day after day 
when not a flake reaches the low country. 
Under the evergreens it is protected from 
the rays of the sun and lies unmelted until 
long after that which fell in the open 
country has passed away and danger from 
spring freshets is no longer to be feared. 
Cut the evergreens, and, even if it escapes 
the fire, the trees that remain or come after 
them, afford no protection in the spring but 
rather the reverse. for while they break the 
force of the cold winds the sun shines un- 
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obstructed down through their leafless 
branches, and the flood from the melting 
snows is added to that which riots through 
the valley below. 

Does this danger really threaten the 
Adirondacks? For answer look to sections 
already given over to the lumberman and 
charcoal-burner, and mark the result in 
blackened mountainside, once verdure-clad 
and bowlder-strewn, gullies swept periodi- 
cally by fierce torrents where once flowed 
perennial streams. 

The question as to the rights of individ- 
uals, when opposed to the public good, can- 
not be settled with a word. Large tracts 
of land in the Adirondacks are owned by 
individuals or corporations, its only value 
to them being the timber it bears, and, 
while actual owners for the time being, they 
are in effect but tenants with a short lease, 
holding the land only long enough to strip 
it of such trees as can be put on the market 
profitably,— which always includes the 
evergreens, — after which it is allowed to 
revert to the State for unpaid taxes. 

Should some one, with all necessary and 
legal rights, attempt to blast away the rock 
over which the Niagara pours, degrading 
this particular bit of nature’s grandest work 
to make of it a sluice-way for the shunting 
of logs, two nations would rise in wrath to 
visit on the vandal deserved punishment ; 
and yet, the injury would be as nothing 
compared with that which is being done 
continually here ; for, while the one would 
be a little more than a matter of sentiment, 
in the other is involved the question of 
health, of the perpetuity of a region of life- 
giving aid and pure, never-failing water or 
itstransformation into an arid flood-breeding 
waste. 

In seeking legislative help, the question 
may be asked. Why do the protests come 
from districts outside those that would 
seem to have most interest in it, — the 
Adirondacks, themselves? Is notthe repre- 
sentative best qualified to understand the 
requirements of the district he represents 
and trusted to make such a want known? 
Legislative courtesy forbids a general med- 
dling with each others’ affairs. 

Verily, the lumberman is wise in his 
generation. He droppeth into politics on 
occasion. He answereth himself with the 
caucus. He seeth the untutored delegate 
while yet afar off, and knoweth him, who 
shall stand among the elect. The result- 
ing statesman finds a pressing need for the 
storage of the diminishing water, ‘‘ in the 
interests of navigation,” and the philan- 
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thropic lumberman stands ready to push the 
measure and foot the bills. Verily he can 
smile serenely at the puny journalistic darts 
hurled at him, for he has the logs. 

The injury to the Adirondacks does not 
end with the destruction of the forests. The 
logs must be got out, and mountain lakes are 
converted into resérvoirs ‘in the interest 
of navigation,” — of logs, — and flooded or 
drained that the logs may go out with the 
rush of waters or ‘‘ regulated” to supply 
some saw-mill with power. There exists 
to-day hardly one important lake or stream 
in the Adirondacks that has not been tam- 
pered with, dammed in the name of soulless 
utility with a result fairly expressed by a 
different spelling of the word. 

Here a lovely valley stretches between 
the mountains. Its floor is level and 
heavily wooded, save here and there an 
intervale where the wild grape grows 
luxuriantly, and the bright-eyed deer de- 
lights to come. A quiet stream winds 
through the valley, almost hidden by great 
trees that stand on its banks and send their 
arching branches out to meet everhead,— 
grand water-loving trees that grow in the 
lowlands, and are untouched of man be- 
cause they are not of the marketable kind. 
But see! the water has turned back upon 
itself. It creeps up under the bank until 
the long grapes trail along its surface. It 
spreads out across the wild meadow, and 
the water-rat swims where the ground- 
bird built her nest, and where but yester- 
day the young fawn sported at its mother’s 
side. It burrows among the outspreading 
roots, and the tree, struck with death, 
hangs out signals of distress, — the crimson 
and yellow of autumn,—while it is yet 
‘spring. It covers the lowlands over, and 
every green thing perishes, and then, when 
the summer is at its height, and the sun 
shines hottest through the leafless trees, 
the water is drawn down, forsooth, to fur- 
nish some distant saw-mill with power, 
leaving the dead, exposed, decaying vegeta- 
ble matter and stagnant pools all slimy 
and festering in the heat. The beautiful 
valley, once fair and sweet as Eden, has 
become a foul, malaria-breeding pit. 

Is private enterprise justified in bringing 
this wholesale ruin into New York’s grand 
sanitarium, in working an irreparable in- 
jury that cannot be estimated by the market 
value of the logs, or end with their destruc- 
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tion? The cry of jobbery should frighten 
no one. The trees, standing, are cheap at 
almost any price; but if their owners are 
not amenable to reason, the State should 
exercise its prerogative and say, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not.” The object is not the owner- 
ship of the forests but their preservation, 
and in view of the inevitable results that 
follow their destruction, as shown by the 
history of older countries, it assumes the 
proportion of a great public calamity. 
The State should not stop short of pro- 
hibiting forever the cutting of any ever- 
green tree, save under proper restrictions, 
or in the process of clearing of the land 
for actual cultivation, and should make it 
a punishable offence to change the level of 
any stream or body of water within the 
limits of the proposed State reservation. 

Beyond all questions of utility or health 
the Adirondack wilderness possesses possi- 
bilities of development that entitle it to a 
place among the wonderlands of the 
earth. Its mountains are multiform, grand 
in outline, stately without being lifted above 
the line of enjoyable existence. There 
are no waste or inaccessible places, no 
miasmatic or malarial regions, save as the 
direct result of man’s agency. There are 
depths into which cataracts thunder; 
where the sunshine never enters; where 
the ice never melts. There are cascades 
beautiful as a fairy’s dream; valleys filled 
with waving verdure; sweet nooks like 
sunny nests hidden among the hills. There 
are waters clear as crystal; yellow as 
amber; brown as coffee ; wide-spreading 
lakes that ripple softly on gold and silver 
sands; fields of star-gemmed lily-pads, 
where, shadowy and shy, the fierce trout 
lurks; shallows all alight with the soft 
glitter of little bright-scaled fishes. There 
are brooks that run brawling down the 
mountain steep; that dance over beds of 
rubies and opals. There are rivers that 
wind through dim aisles of arching green 
or stretch grandly across the wide domain, 
—a glistening web of silver, knotted as 
with pearls, — where the sunshine falls like 
a benison over all, and the aromatic breath 
of the forest fills one like a holy inspira- 
tion, bringing purer thoughts and higher 
resolves, and leading upward to a nobler 
life. This is our heritage; shall our chil- 
dren have reason to say we were unworthy 
of the trust? 

S. R. Stoddard, 











A CAMP HUNT 


In Tunica county, Mississippi, on the 
banks of a sluggish bayou leading into one 
of those beautiful lakes which was once, 
doubtless, the bed of the Great Father 
of Waters, is my favorite hunting-ground. 

Annually, as soon as the early frost has 
killed the miasmatic germs of the swamp 
atmosphere, I am accustomed to visit these 
wild forests in search of sport. 

This season the alluvial deposits of last 
spring’s overflow covered the bottom-lands 
with a rich coating from the fertile hills 
and valleys of the far North. The under- 
growth on the lowlands had been destroyed 
by the deep overflow, and the high-water 





““B’AR SIGN.” 


marks in dark circles belted the tall cotton- 
wood and gum trees in mud-stained rings 
twenty feet overhead. Along a ridge 
beside the bayou, where only the highest 
water reached and quickly passed off, the 
vegetation was rank and luxurious. The 
cane, in impenetrable masses, made a lair 
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for the bear, wildcat, and panther which 
found in its tangled labyrinth refuge from 
human foes. 

Along the bayou, where the tall cypress 
fringed the shores with crisp, brown foli- 
age, among the cypress knees, whose roots 
insured a safe foothold in the treacherous 
bog, were the footprints of the numerous 
denizens of the swamps that had slaked 
their thirst in the bayou. A large track, 
which led into the canebrake, broader, if 
not so long as a human footprint, was 
evidently made by some large animal, 
which often came and went, always using 
the same path. It was noticed by a tall 
hunter, walking stealthily along the bayou, 
who smiled grimly, as he ejaculated, ‘* B’ar 
sign!” 

A little farther on was another and 
smaller track, and the quick eye of the 
hunter sparkled.as he examined it care- 
fully. It was like that of a cat, only much 
larger, but there was no mark of claws, as 
in the bear-track. 

The long, sharp claws of the Feléde, by 
a beautiful, structurai conformation of the 
bones, ligaments, and muscular parts, are 
always preserved without effort from com- 
ing in contact with the ground, and are 
retracted within a sheath, so as to be kept 
sharp and, ready for use. 

‘¢ Painter,” muttered the hunter, bending 
low and looking intently at the footprints, 
mentally calculating how large the animal 
must be to fit such a track, and how long 
a time had elapsed since it had passed 
along the banks of the bayou. He was a 
tall, raw-boned man, with clear, gray eyes, 
a long chestnut beard, and a complexion, 
once fair, but now so bronzed by exposure 
to the sun and the miasma of the swamp 
as to wear, almost, the swarthy hue of the 
Indian. His lonely habits had caused 
him, when revolving some question in 
his mind, to hold converse with himself. 
‘¢ Painter,” he muttered again, ‘* and been 
here less than an hour ago. Now, Wash, 
you must keep a look-out. You ought to 
kill that ar’ varmint! ” 

Along the bayou the hunter followed 
the track until it entered the dense cane- 
brake. ‘*T’ll find out if you makes your 
home in thar,” he said, as he shouldered 
his rifle and walked along the margin of 
the cane. 
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A couple of hours later he had walked 
entirely around the canebrake, which cov- 
ered several hundred acres, his object being 
to discover whether the panther had passed 
out and gone elsewhere, or was making its 
lair in the cane. As there was no track 
going from the cane he argued that the 
panther was still there. 

‘‘ Now, if I had the dogs I would soon 
git him out of this,” he muttered ; ‘* but it’s 
no use to tackle a painter in his den, in a 
canebrake like this. I like elbow-room 
when I fight a painter, any-how. [I'll go 
and try them turkeys I saw on the other 
side of the cane, to pass away the time 
till ole Asa gits here with the dogs.” 

Wash Dye wended his way quietly along 
the banks of the bayou until he reached 
the place where he had scattered a 
flock of turkeys while looking for 
the panther, and then he sat 
down by a huge cottonwood- 
tree, in the bed of a dry 
bayou which never had 
water in it except dur- 
ing an overflow. 

Although the cane 
lined its banks in tan- 
gled masses not a sprig 
of it grew in the ravine 
in which he was seated. 
Taking from his pocket 
a hollow, bugle-shaped, 
wooden instrument about 
six inches long, with a small 


reed for a mouth-piece, he COTTON-MOUTH. 


placed it to his lips, and, 

sucking the air through it, imitated the 
note of the wild-turkey calling its com 
panions. 

The yelp, or call, was answered by a 
gobbler, and in a few minutes the hunter 
saw it cautiously slipping along the open 
ravine close beside the cane. It was nearly 
within gunshot, and he sat in eager ex- 
pectation of securing his prey, when, like 
a ray of light, the descending body of a 
huge panther flashed before him, — leaped 
from the canebrake embankment, — 
snatched up the turkey, and sprang back 
as quickly as it came. It disappeared so 
suddenly the hunter scarcely realized the 
fact that the animal he had been so anxious 
to find had watched him pass and repass, 
had taken advantage of his yelping, and 
being an expert turkey-hunter himself 
and knowing the habits of this bird, had 
placed himself, between the turkey calls, 
in a position to spring, thus outwitting his 
foe and capturing the turkey. 
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‘*Cuss that painter!” ejaculated the 
hunter; ‘‘if that wa’n’t the most impudent 
thing I ever saw. Wa’al, Wash, to think 
of your being outgineraled by a painter! ”’ 
and the hunter vowed vengeance on his 
foe with the feelings of one having a personal 
wrong to avenge. 

He went to the spot where the panther 
had leaped upon the turkey, and noted the 
ground very carefully ; then he cautiously 
followed it into the canebrake. A few 
feathers was all the sign he could discover. 
In such a mass of tangled canes and vines 
it was not possible to follow an animal 
that might take it into its head to defend 
its lair, and a hand-to-hand fight in a cane- 
brake with a panther would be no pleasant 
undertaking. Already was he so tied up in 

vines that he was compelled to cut 

his way out with his hunting- 
knife. Regaining the opening 
at last, he resumed his posi- 
tion, and again began to call 
turkeys. The yelping of the 
flock was heard now in various 
directions, and a hen, coming within 


rangc, was fired at and killed. 

*¢ Wa’al,” said the hunter, as he picked it up 
and started for camp, ‘I’ve got my supper 
in spite of that varmint, dod rot him! T’ll 


make him pay yet for cheating 

me out of my gobbler.” 

On reaching camp he was 
greeted by two other hunt- 
ers, who had kindled a fire, 

and were seated in the door 

of the tent quietly 
smoking their pipes. 

These were the 

writer and a man fa- 
miliarly known throughout the bottom as 
old Asa, the bear-hunter. 

Wash Dye had preceded us some hours, 
to examine the country for ‘‘ b’ar signs.” I 
had a business engagement which delayed 
me, but had followed with old Asa, bring- 
ing horses and camp equipage to the spot 
designated as a camping-place, where about 
twenty rough, ungainly-looking mongrels 
of every.color and description lay around 
the camp-fire. A bear dog belongs to no 
particular breed; he is an accident. The 
bear-hunter gathers together every kind of 
dog he can pick up, and out of a large 
number he occasionally finds one that, as 
old Asa remarked, ‘‘ takes to b’ar.” 

‘¢ What have you found, Wash?” asked 
old Asa, as the hunter threw down his tur- 
key, and dropped languidly upon a blanket 
by the fire. 
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GOING! 


The expression of his countenance for- 
boded that he would predict a poor 
prospect for a hunt. 

‘¢ T found a flock of wild turkeys,” he re- 
plied, laconically. 

‘¢ Then why didn’t you kill a gobbler?” 
asked old Asa, good- 
humoredly. ** A hen 
is a mighty incon- 
venient fowl; too 
much for one, and 
not enough for two.” 

‘*T got beat out of 
a gobbler,” replied 
Wash, ‘‘ by a tarna- 
tion, impudent cuss 
of a painter.” Then 
he related his ad- 
venture in the tone 
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t’other end of the log. The b’ar was about 
half-way across when he saw the painter ; 
but he jist sot up on his haunches and 
worked his fore-paws like he war waitin’ 
for toll. The painter bowed his back like 
a big Thomas cat and growled. The old 
b’ar just sot thar, looking like a black, 
woolly nigger bossin’ a toll-gate. The 
painter crouched low, like a cat creeping 
along arter a rat, until he got close up to 
the b’ar, when old Bruin gave him a slap 
side the head with his paw which sent him 
off the log into the bayou. I was so full of 
tickle I jist laid back ag’in the tree and 
larfed till I like to fell out, I shook so. 
The painter wa’n’t cooled off a bit by his 
duckin’, and instead of goin’ long off about 
his business, when he could jist as easy 
have swum out on 
tother side, and let 
that b’ar alone, he 
jist swum to the 
eend of the log he 
was on, first, and 
went at the b’ar 
ag’in, with his ears 
all laid back, his 
jaws stretched open, 
his teeth shining 
like dogwood blos- 


soms, and his tail 
of a man who was comet lashing his sides, 
highly incensed at that glittered like a 
the disrespect paid him by the forest lady’s moryantike silk dress. I tell you 
robber. he war a prutty thing! 


‘* Why didn’t you shoot him before he 
got back in the cane?” I asked. 

*¢ Shoot him!” replied Wash. ‘‘I hadas 
well attempt to shoot at a flash of light- 
nin’.. I have been so mad ever since, I’ve 
jist been b’ilin’ over. Dod rot the critter! ”’ 

*¢ T had lots of fun here, once,” remarked 
old Asa, ‘‘ watching a painter and an old 
he-b’ar disputin’ the right of way across 
the bayou on yonder big cypress log.” 

‘¢ How was it, Asa?” I asked. 

‘¢ Wa’al, you see that ar hollow log lyin’ 
on the bank, amongst the cane thar?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

‘6 Wa’al, I found a wolf-den in thar, bout 
two years ago, with a lot of wolf-puppies 
in it, so I clomb up into yon hackberry- 
tree, that’s kivered over with muscadine 
vines, to wait for the old she-wolf to come 
in, so I could git a shot at her. While I 
was settin’ up thar, an old he-b’ar come 
waddlin’ along the bayou, and started to 
cross on that cypress log. I was jist drawin’ 
a bead on him when I saw the biggest old 
he-painter I ever seed jump up on the 


‘¢ But thar sot old Bruin, smilin’ sorter 
contemptuous like, not skeered a bit, until 
the painter made a jump at him, and got 
another slap in the face which sent him 





GONE! 
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tumblin’, curchug, to the bottom of the 
bayou. I thought that ar’ painter war 
mad afore, but when he landed on the bank, 
a-spittin’ and a-screechin’, with every wet 
har a standin’ the wrong way, mad don’t 
begin to express the sentiments of that ar 
painter; he war in a perfect rage! And 
“thar sot old Bruin, holdin’ the fort, sorter 
smilin’ like. 

‘¢ T shook so a larfin’, [had to hold on to 
a limb, to keep from fallin’. 

‘*¢ But the painter didn’t 
keep old Bruin waitin’ 
long, but instead of going 
up in reach of his paw, 
he jumped about fifteen 
feet in the air and lit on 
his back, and, Lord ! what 
a tussle thar war! 

‘* The b’ar tried toshake 
him off, but it war no go; 
so he rolled off the log 
into the bayou, and pres- 
ently they both riz and 
come to the surface, and 
made for shore, whar 
they clinched ag’in. The 
painter got a grip on the 
side of the b’ar’s head, and 
the bar give him a hug 
that made him loose his 
grip ; but he wa’n’t makin’ 
nothin’ er squeezin’ that 
ar painter, for the long, : 
sharp claws on his hind- 
feet war rakin’ and tearin’ 
into his bowels. “They 
rolled over and over until 
the bar give it up, and fell 
over dead; the painter’s 
hind toes had scratched into his vitals. 
The painter, himself, was lyin’ on the 
ground with every rib broken, when I 
concluded I’d end the show by sendin’ a 
rifle-ball through his heart, and he tum- 
bled over dead. 

‘¢T waited about an hour longer for the 
wolf, and was jist about to give her up 
when I heard her howl, and soon arter [ 
saw her slippin’ in with a pig she had 
stolen; so I let drive at her, as she stood 
broadside, and cut her down. Then I 
clomb down, and went to look at the 
scene of battle. The b’ar war literally 
torn to pieces, disemboweled by that 
ar rantankerous painter; and the painter 
would likely have died too, if I had not 
put an end to him with my rifle. 

‘* T built a fire and stayed there all night. 
I knowed the wolves would eat up my 
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b’ar-meat if I left. So I skinned them all, 
quartered the meat, and hung it up in trees, 
and went home next morning for help to 
carry in my game. I caught the wolf-pups 
and sold them to some passengers on a 
steamboat, at Helena, about a week arter- 
wards. I suppose they wanted ’em for pets.” 

It was early fall, and we kept the air 
filled with the fumes of tobacco-smoke to 
ward off the execrable mosquitos which 
infest the swamps. 





THE TURKEY CALL. 


These beautiful lakes and bayous, filled 
with fish, and surrounded by every variety 
of game, have some serious drawbacks. 
Along their margin one must be careful 
where he treads, for the slimy moccasin’ 
and deadly cotton-mouth lie in their coils 
ready to strike their envenomed fangs into 
the foot of the intruder. But in many re- 
spects it is a lovely country. The ven- 
omous reptile can be avoided, and will 
pass away to his winter retreat as soon as 
the chilly breath of autumn opens the 
season for game; but the summer months 
are hot and unhealthy in the bottom-lands. 
The woods are festooned with vines, filled 
with the fragrant odor of the wild-grape 
and honeysuckle ; but the poisonous mala- 
ria floats inperceptibly on the odorous 
breeze, tainting the air with poison and fill- 
ing the system with disease ; then a horrid 
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chill creeps over the body, shaking the 
bones until the teeth chatter with ague, 
followed by a fever that seems to boil the 


blood, leaving the frame __ prostrated, 
and the eyes and face yellowed with 
jaundice. A glorious land for the negro to 


cultivate the cotton-plant,— in climate not 
unlike his native Africa; a paradise for 
the hunter, when the summer months have 
passed ; a most enchanting winter climate ; 
but the trail of the serpent is over it all, 
for the deadly miasma guards this beautiful 
Eden with the sword of death. 

The night fell dark over the quiet camp, 
the stars became dim and clouded, and 
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sharp hoofs, while he tore the branches of 
an overhanging limb with his tall antlers. 
“If one of us will wait here long 
enough,” he continued, ‘‘ we will git a 
shot; this is a regular runway for deer. 
See, how thick the tracks are along the 
edge of the bayou!” 

*¢ You remain here, Wash,” I said, ‘* and 
I will follow on after the buck.” 

I kept carefully on the track of the deer ; 
it turned off from the bayou into a wide, 
open wood, where the overflow had de- 
stroyed all vegetation except the bamboo 
and green-briar vines, which had put out 
after the water had fallen. Looking far 





BEAR DOGS. 


before morning the rain fell in torrents. 
Old Asa arose at the first pattering rain- 
drops, and housed his dogs in the huge, 
hollow gum that had once been a wolf- 
den. 

When morning came the woods were 
wet and dripping. ‘* No painter to-day,” 
said Wash, as he looked out through the 
mist. 

‘* A fine day for a still-hunt for deer,” I 
remarked. 

‘*You and Wash go out and try the 
deer,” old Asa suggested. ‘I will have to 
stay in camp to keep the dogs quiet.” 

After breakfast, although it was. still 
misting, Wash and I started off up the 
bayou after deer. We had walked about 
a quarter of a mile when we found a fresh 
buck-scrape. 

** This fellow is not far off,” said Wash, 
as he carefully examined the sign where a 
big buck had scraped the earth with his 





ahead, I saw the buck quietly feeding, 
and, keeping well to windward, slipped 
carefully along after him. 

As I peeped from behind a large cotton- 
wood tree:a panther noiselessly crept across 
the opening, intently watching my buck, 
but approaching from a different direction. 
As it passed behind a clump of large trees, 
stooping low, I ran as quickly and silently 
as I could to a tree that was in gunshot. 
I stepped beyond the tree, and was within 
fifty yards of it, but, treading upon a dry 
stick, which snapped, startled, it turned 
half round, exposing its chest to my fire. 
I quickly threw my gun to my shoulder, 
and fired at a dark spot upon its breast. 
At the crack of the gun it rolled over, 
but, instantly recovering, darted away 
among the timber, and I saw it no more. 
Going to the spot, I found I had cut a 
large bamboo vine which was across its 
chest, mistaking it for a dark mark upon 
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its tawny hide. The tough vine had broken 


the force of my ball, so I had not killed it, 
although I knew from the marks of blood 
if not a fatal 


I had given it a severe, 
wound. 

While following the bloody trail, I heard 
Wash’s rifle, and as I needed help to follow 
the wounded panther, I sounded a signal 
on my horn for him to come to me. He 
answered promptly, and in a few minutes 
I saw him rapidly approaching. 

‘¢What’s the matter?” he questioned. 

‘* The matter is I have shot a panther, 
and wounded it.” 

We followed the track until it entered 
the canebrake, and in the wet cane it was 
impossible to follow it farther. 

‘* What did you shoot at, Wash?” I 
asked. 

‘¢T killed a very nice yearling doe.” 

‘Then let us return to camp and get 
the dogs, and try to get this fellow of mine 
out of thecane. It will not go far I know ; 
it is badly hurt.” 

Wash assented, and we started for camp. 
When we reached the spot where Wash 
had shot the doe, the deer was gone. The 
marks on the wet earth, where she had 
struggled when she fell, and the spot of 
blood, where Wash had cut her throat, 
were all that was left to show where a deer 
had been. 

Wash gave a long, low whistle, then an 
exclamation of indignation. 

‘* Dod rot that painter, he has 
come and stole my deer!” 

This was the only solution of the 
mystery, for there were the foot- 
prints of the panther going and 
returning from the canebrake, 
but there was no sign of the 
deer being dragged off. If it 
had been a bear, we could have 
followed it easily by the 
marks of the body on 
the ground; but the 
panther carries off his 
game differently. He 
seizes it by the neck, 
and throwing the body 
over his back, so bal- 
ances it that it does not 
touch the ground, and 
thus carries it off by 
main strength. 

‘¢Wa’al, I’ll be dod 
rotted!” ejaculated 
Wash, “if that ar’ 
painter haint got the 
best of me ag’in. He 
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stole my turkey, and now he has got my 
deer ! ” , 

We pushed on to camp, to get old Asa 
and the dogs, and soon returned to the spot. 
I wished to follow my wounded panther 
first ; but Wash was so exasperated at being 
beaten by a ‘* tarnation varmint,” as he 
called it, he would not listen to my pro- 
posal. So we put the dogs on the trail, 
and in a few minutes they broke forth in 
full cry. We followed, cutting our way 
through the wet cane as fast as we could, 
and in a short time heard them baying. 

‘* They’ve treed him,” said old Asa ; ‘* be 
keerful how you approach; if it sees you it 
will jump out.” 

We pushed on and were almost near 
enough for a shot when out it sprang. We 
heard a howl and a crash through the 
cane, as it bounded off pursued by the 
pack. As we passed the spot where it 





“*CUSS THAT PAINTER.” 
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had taken the tree, we found a dead dog, 
which it had literally torn to pieces when 
it leaped out; for it had sprung upon the 
dog’s back, and sinking its huge tusks into 
its neck had disembowelled it with its hind 
claws, and then sprung off into the cane- 
brake. Around and around through the 
dense thicket it ran, pursued by the pack, 
until it treed again. We were all scattered 
through the canebrake, and I was_ pushing 
on towards the tree where the dogs were 
baying, when I heard the sharp crack of 
a rifle and the rush of the dogs, as the 
panther leaped to the ground; then all 
was quiet for a moment; and then I heard 
Wash’s shout of exultation, as he sounded 
on his horn the note of victory. 

When I reached the spot I found Wash 
sitting upon the body of the huge beast he 
had slain, and the dogs panting on the 
ground beside him. 

‘¢ T’ve got him,” said Wash, ‘ the tarnal 
thief! He’s the very rascal that stole my 
gobbler yesterday, and my deer to-day. 
The impudent thief! to think that Wash 
Dye was a-goin’ to act as commissary 
agent for such a yellow cuss as he is!” 

We were not far from the bayou, and 
with our knives we hacked a path so that 


we could get a horse in to drag out the 
body. 
‘¢ Now, Wash, we must get the other 


one,” said I. 
‘* All right!” he replied. ‘‘I’m in for 
exterminatin’ the hull gineration.” 
Reaching the place where my wounded 
panther had entered the canebrake, we 
put the dogs on the trail, and they soon 
ran into it. We heard them howling, and 


when we reached them, found two badly 
crippled, and the rest baying at the foot of 
atree. Old Asa threw up his gun and 
fired; the panther ran up the tree some 
twenty feet higher, clutching at the limbs 
in a death-struggle. I knew it would fall, 
but, to make sure it should not injure the 
dogs, I sent a shot into its side, as it lay 
exposed to my fire. It gathered itself con- 
vulsively, clutched at the limbs, then fell 
crashing through the branches to the earth. 
It was a large female, and the one I had 
wounded, as we found my bullet deeply 
embedded in its chest. 

‘*You’ve got her!” exclaimed Wash, 
coming up, ‘* and I’ve‘found my deer too. 
I jist accidentally ran on it in the cane.” 

We cut another trail out to the camp, 
and, getting our horses, selected a gentle 
one belonging to old Asa, accustomed to 
carry all kinds of game, and, by taking the 
panthers one at a time, and tying them to 
a halter attached to the horse’s tail, dragged 
them out of the canebrake. 

We secured the deer in the same way. 
The panther had only made one dainty 
meal from the carcass, and covered it with 
leaves to prevent the buzzards from find- 
ing it. We succeeded in returning to camp 
with all our booty, — wet, tired, hungry, 


- and _ jolly. 


Notwithstanding the prejudice against 
eating panther flesh, as being too cattish, 
it is almost as white and nice as the breast 
of a turkey. And I assure the reader we 
made a very enjoyable supper, after the 
fatigues of the day, on wild turkey, veni- 
son, and panther steaks. 

Fames Gordon. 





A CAMP DINNER-PARTY. 


FROM HAND TO MOUTH IN CAMP. 


VI. 


Buiack bass and a ducking were not all 
that we found at Lake Winona. We 
found also some charming people. In 
the grove at the end of the island promon- 
tory we caught a glimpse of tents; and 
after dinner, Sternie being fortunately laid 
up with too little trouser-leg, Cobus and I 
left him to pack up our traps, and started 
on ahead (and afoot) to make a call and in- 
troduce ourselves to the party. Cobus 
found old friends, —a college professor, 
with a lovely daughter; a city club man, 
whose knowledge of the world included 
Alpine climbing, — making up with others 
a congenial party a little larger than our 
own. Hospitality is the first virtue and 
the last grace with Cobus. He had soon 
compared experiences, pointed out our 
situation, and begged them to fix a day 
for coming up and trying both our crack 
view and our cuzstze. The invitation was 
accepted as warmly as it was given, and 
we left in all the glow that comes to one 
of Jack’s temperament from an unexpected 
and most welcome meeting. But when 
at the drive-way his eyes met those of 
Madame I could perceive a change of 
countenance. He had been a little rash. 
We made a clean breast of it that evening, 
and Madame was all goodness. ‘* We 
will have a council of war tomorrow,” 
she said, giving a little nod of conscious 
greatness and dismissing us for the night. 
Taking the cart .into consideration Ma- 
dame had really been shaken enough for 
one day. 

‘*As host you will naturally wish to 
take the chief burden of the dinner,” said 
Madame to Jacobus the next morning 
when, after breakfast, he began discussing, 
in committee-of-the-whole, our impending 
dinner-party.” 

‘*Ye-es,” said Jack, with some dismay ; 
‘* but you will get up a menu?” 

‘“*As you wish, —with pleasure; but 
your friends cannot dine off a menu.” 

It was the hour of Madame’s ascend- 
ency, and she used it without remorse 
until Jack, and indeed the whole camp, 
down to Sandy, had made the most abject 
protestations of utter dependence and sub- 


serviency. Then she resumed her most 
gracious self, and proceeded to plan her 
dinner, with six unflinching satellites to 
carry out her will. 

‘*We must divide the work,” she an- 
swered. ‘* Sternie will take the most im- 
portant portion, with his gun and his rod 
and with Sandy to assist. They must bring 
the fish and the game. You” (to Jaco- 
bus) ‘*shall walk to Windom” (the near- 
est village) ‘‘and buy what we need, and 
then we will apportion the cooking accord- 
ing to skill.” 

Meanwhile I was set to work at the 
most ignominious drudgery of the camp, — 
scouring utensils, gathering up and burn- 
ing débr7s, and contriving seats for our ex- 
pected guests. 

It would take too long to tell all the story 
of the preparatory stages of Madame’s 
great effort, for she evidently meant to 
dazzle the visiting campers. But this 


was the final result of two days’ scam- 


pering to and fro and toiling by fire and 
field : — 


Raw CLAMs. 


Imported at great expense of shoe-leather. I 
opened them. 


PoTAGE DES AMANTS. 


One of Madame’s incomparable soups, at which 
La Petite alone had been permitted to assist. Creamy 
and hot with cayenne, and ‘each plate adorned with 
a pair of extraordinary “ noodles,” — two tiny twists 
of a delicious paste, tied together by a strip of the 
same. 


ROAstT. 


Wild Turkey. Lamb des prés. (Woodchuck. ) 


ENTREES. 


Broiled Pork, with pickled Oysters, 
Escaloped Chicken, with Mushrooms, 
Roast Potatoes, 
Stuffed Tomatoes, 
Mélange of Vegetables. 


PATES DES PETITS OISEAUX. (Delicious. ) 


Meadow Larks, etc. Sternie first carefully skinned 
them and put by the skins for the taxidermists. They 
were then dipped in a highly seasoned batter and 
fried. Each bird was then placed ona cushion of 
puff-paste, a feathery frill of paste twisted round, a 
spoonful of rich sauce added, and baked in a Dutch 
oven. We served the féZés in the tin soup-basins, as 
the plates were all gone. 
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SOUFFLEES DES FRUITs. 
Of blackberries and wild gooseberries. 


GALETTE DE BONHEUR. 
With surprises of candied fruits, ginger, lemon, and 
apricots. 


HonEY CAKES. CHEESE. CarE Noir. 

Ices were served later at ‘‘ The Look- 
out,” peach and walnut ice-cream, and 
banana ice. The cart had been in requi- 
sition again, and I had to sit in it, and hold 
the hired freezers, and the bags of ice 
and salt, while Cobus prodded those stiff- 
necked and rebellious cattle, and the August 
sun poured down on our backs. But we 
forgot it all as we lay on the turf, and 
watched the lengthening shadows of the 
trees moving across the fields below us. 
Cobus and the Professor were deep in meta- 
physics. Madame Hoguet was sitting with 
her back to a tree and her face to the sun- 
set, but comfortably sheltered by a big 
lace-edged umbrella, and supported by her 
camel’s-hair shawl, which was nicely dis- 
played across her knees. Sternie and 


THE LITTLE BLACK COFFEE-POT. 


La Petite found it necessary to hover about 
the freezers, which were set on the edge of 
the stream, under cover of some laurels 
and azalias. Alia had established a sud- 
den intimacy with the Professor’s daughter, 
who was tall and graceful, with reddish- 
brown hair and a divine complexion. She 
looked too other-worldly to be interested 
in ordinary affairs; but, in fact, she was 
intensely preoccupied with the banana ice. 
Jacobus has a quick eye for awoman. He 
suddenly appealed to her: ‘* Don’t you 
agree with me, Miss Harriman? Is not 
suggestion often more real to us than fact? 
Why, even in a good dinner it is the super- 
sensuous that we prize most!” And he 
quoted Herrick’s lines : — 


‘* When we such clusters had 
As made us nobly wild, not mad; 
And yet each verse of thine 
Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine.” 


The Professor looked over his spectacles 
at his nymph-like daughter, ‘*‘ Ask Madame 
about the galette,” he whispered confi- 
dentially. 

Dan O Hara. 


THE LITTLE BLACK COFFEE-POT. 


CHIEF among my treasures, and not to 
be purchased by gold or jewels, is the little 
black coffee-pot. Of design classical, of 
material priceless, of history most worthy 
of note, no ancient vase equals it in 
beauty, no antique bronze approaches it in 
interest. Clustered about it are associa- 
tions of so great respect that no mention 
in comparison can be made of frieze of 
Parthenon, or Elgin marbles; and in the 
smoke-written characters — illegible to any 
but the archeologist of camp-fires — which 
invest its enduring front, are inscribed 
stories before which the legends of the 
Pyramids pale into insignificance. 

This coffee-pot is mine by inheritance. 
I do not know its origin, for it has been 
handed down since time when the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary. But 
I should not be surprised if, beneath the 
overlay of smoke-work, one might find a 
Benv. Cellini, del., or a Michael Angelo 
me fecit. 

The material of this precious vessel is 
no vulgar tin, Britannia-metal, or silver, 


but good, solid, durable iron, molded with 


a loving master-skill. I believe that 
Michael Angelo always made his coffee- 
pots of sheet-iron, and am sure, at least, 
that no better material could be found for 
such a purpose. There is no perishable 
solder in its composition; solid rivets 
throughout ‘maintain its unity. No leak 
has ever grieved its owner; no instance of 
detached handle ever smote with sudden 
awe its surrounders at that critical time 
when everything depended upon the fidel- 
ity of the coffee-pot; no nose of this 
model of integrity ever faded away like 
the stars of the morning just at that mo- 
ment when a nose was needed. Sturdy 
and true, and unfaltering always in its 
duty has been this coffee-pot, and could 
get up eighty pounds of steam, and two 
quarts of coffee, in any five minutes, if the 
wood were of any service. 

And such coffee! Such, I am sure, was 
the nectar of Olympus. And, though it 
may be strange, no matter whether it be 
Mocha, or Rio, or nondescript, which is 
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put into this Aladdin’s coffee-pot, there in 
due time comes forth coffee invariably 
strong, aromatic, and delicious. Indeed, 
I am of the opinion that this ancient urn 
has attached to it some occult charm, 
whereby it cannot fail to make good coffee, 
even when the matter is left entirely to its 
own discretion. I have never known it to 
fail— unless, to be sure, one undertook to 
use it upon a stove. It is an open secret 
that a stove is a great destroyer of good 
cookery ; and the older I grow the more 
convinced do I become that all food pre- 
pared upon a stove is stale, flat, and un- 
profitable. Certain it is that, as if aware 
when it is out of its element, this coffee-pot 
obstinately refuses to boil when placed upon 
the range, and, with utter recklessness, 
allows itself to be charged with making no 
better coffee than if it were built of most 
plebeian tin. But in its proper surround- 
ings, out in the open air, upon a bed of 
crackling coals, how it leaps to the en- 
deavor, how it rocks to and fro in the 
very intensity of its ardor, how eager its 
low notes of determination as it settles to 
its work, knowing no event except suc- 
cess ! 

To what rare suppers has it furnished its 
choice extra-strong! Over what delectable 
repasts of trout has it extended its patron- 
izing handle! Over what notable steaks 
of venison have it and its boon companion, 
the long-handled spider, hobnobbed to- 
gether, nudging and whispering to each 
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other, the spider fairly snickering, and the 
coffee-pot bubbling over with suppressed 
merriment; until at some inward quip of 
its own fancy, it has in a convulsion of 
mirth thrown off its very lid, and let loose 
a great guffaw of appetizing odors, and a 
smothered ‘* Supper’s ready; come and 
take me off, or I shall die a-laughing !” 

Among blue Virginia hills; high over 
timber-line in the scarred Rockies; by 
many a tumbling trout-stream, many a 
broad river, and many a reedy lake; upon 
the wide plains before the iron rails had 
crossed them; and by the water-holes of 
the sandy South-west — I wonder where, in 
its many wanderings in many lands, has 
it not sent forth its clear note of triumph 
and of joy! It is a traveled coffee-pot ; 
but it is not arrogant. It is a knowing 
coffee-pot ; but it isnot proud. It is a hale 
and hearty comrade. None so poor that it 
will not cheer him; none so rich, he shall 
not be glad to accept its aid. 

Pine-boughs and oak-leaves should blend 
in the garland for this coffee-pot, should 
it ever outlive its day of usefulness ; which 
no one who gazes on its sturdy form can 
think will be less than eons hence. Large 
honors should be accorded a life so long 
lived and so well spent; in which there 
has been always consolation and comfort 
to others, and a noble disregard of self, 
against which no reproach can be laid, and 
which is eminently above all scorn. 


£. Hough. 
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O PLANTIVE triller in yon maple palace! 


Seek’st thou to woo some sylvan Maud or Alice, 


And by thy note to recommend thy suing — 


To make assurance doubly sure in wooing? 


Though list’ning rustics talk of signs of rain, 


.Thy love, I’m sure, will heed the gentle strain, 


Reading thy music and thy soul together, 


While country folk prepare for rainy weather. 


Edward Sherman Farwell. 
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‘¢ AnD you are going alone?”’ 

‘¢ All alone.” 

‘¢ But you don’t expect to camp out by 
yourself? ” 

*¢Qh, I shall have my guide and Plato’s 
‘ Dialogues ;’ for what more could a fellow 
wish?” 

‘* Well, I can’t see much fun in it, I 
must confess; but every one to his taste.” 

The two young men shook hands and 
separated, the one strolling lazily away 
behind his cigar, as he calculated how 
many dress-shirts would be needed during 
his three weeks at a fashionable watering- 
place; the other, already clad in flannels 
and corduroy, hastening towards the sta- 
tion, where a modest valise, containing a 
few homely articles of wearing apparel, 
had preceded him. 

*¢* Every one to his taste,’ indeed,” he 
said to himself, as he stowed away gun 
and rods, a good-sized fishing-creel, and 
lunch, and, unbuttoning his coat, made 
himself as comfortable as possible ina New 
York Central passenger coach. ‘ But, 


thank fortune, not to mention old Harry 
Barthrop, who first taught me how to fish, 
my taste takes me away from starched 
linen and conventionalisms these hot sum- 
mer days ;” and, unstrapping a brand new 


” 


*¢ Ypsilanti” gun-cover, he partially with- 
drew and contemplated with the greatest 
interest a lovely pair of brown, twist barrels 
— twelve bore—then untied, and fondly 
handled the several joints of a lance-rod 
just tipping eight ounces, peeped into the 
lunch, re-settled the creel, and at last, with 
a sigh of satisfaction, stretched out his legs, 
preparatory to taking a last farewell of 
journalism ; for where he goes, O reader! 
no morning papers do abound. 

So much for the stav¢—the most diffi- 
cult, although by no means the least im- 
portant part either of an outing itself, 
or an attempted description thereof. And 
having thus been introduced to you in the 
least embarrassing manner, let me now, as 
well for the sake of convenience as of per- 
sonal pride and satisfaction, adopt the first 
person during the remainder of my little 
retrospect. 

And very little time I shall take upon 
the road, for trout and venison may not be 
killed where iron rails and hideous, shriek- 
ing monsters traverse the land. At twenty 


minutes after eleven I reached Utica; at 
2.20 exchanged my seat ina Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburgh railway carriage 


-for a place beside Frank Johnson, in a long 


buck-board wagon, and at half-past seven 
in the evening finally alighted at Fenton 
House and grasped the hand of as honest 
and upright a man as may be found in the 
Adirondack wilderness (or for that matter, 
in all the wide world) — Charles Fenton 
himself; to whom long life and plenty of 
plum-duff, as the sailor said when he drank 
a health to the Queen. 

Fenton House, or ‘* Number Four,” as 
it is more frequently termed, is located on 
Beaver Lake, in Lewis County, and Lewis 
County is that fragment of the State of 
New York forever famous in Colonial 
annals as the ‘‘ Casterland,” or ‘* Beaver 
Hunting Country,” where certain of the 
fugitive zoblesse of France found a secure 
asylum from the horrors of the Reign of 
Terror. 

For nearly sixty years has this famous 
hostelry been open to the public, presided 
over first by father and now by son. 

Here, then, I make my head-quarters, 
and for several days, from sunrise to sunset, 
roam about the woods, paddle over the 
lake, and visit all the dear old places, the 
while drinking in the wild enchanting 
beauty of the spot; and from sunset until 
nine o’clock toast my favorite leg by the 
great log-fire and talk over the exploits of 
last year with the guides. At half-past nine 
a nightcap from the old well, cold, clear, 
and sparkling. ‘* That water can’t be beat 
in these woods,” says sturdy Jim Lewis; 
and Jim, with his fifty odd years of forest 
life and experience, knows if any one does. 
Then to bed, and such a bed; such sleep- 
ing, and swch a rousing bell at precisely 
seven o’clock in the morning! O memory! 
thou art a blessed thing; while hope 
may write the poetry of youth, from thee, 
alone, that of the wzaz life comes. 

But the trout and venison I hear you say. 
Have patience, reader, and I promise you 
your fill. Indeed, if you cannot wait, 
take down a rod at once, sling your creel, 
and with a good, stout lunch in your pocket, 
go with Dr: Shipman (Isaac Walton’s very 
ghost) to High Falls, or wander along 
Sunday Brook, and there will be trout for 
supper. As for the deer, in three days 
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it will be the first.of August, and if you 
can shoot behind the jack, Johnny Hitch- 
cock or Bullock will be glad to paddle you 
within range of an old buck, or a fat doe, 
somewhere about the head: of the lake. 
For my part, however, I prefer to go 
‘* farther in” ; and early on a Friday morn- 
ing, knapsack on back and gun in hand, 
I wave farewell to the friends at Number 
Four, and follow my guide, who staggers 
under a heavily laden pack, across the 
little meadow, climb the fence, and into 
the shades of the mighty forest. 

Five miles to Sunday Creek, where we 
rest for a moment and drink the cold 
water which has just rippled from the 
sides of the frightened trout as they dart 
from beneath the beech root at our feet. 
At the top of the hill a hedgehog, who 
has been gnawing at some ‘* popple” (szc 
the guide) branches, rushes frantically up 
a tree, as we approach, and a little farther 
on the delicate footprints of a deer are 
plainly visible in the soft mold. The veni- 
son birds fill the woods with their peculiar 
cry ; the clear sunlight comes slanting down 
through the tall hemlocks and beeches, and 
what with the fresh, szozst smell of the 
forest vegetation, tempered by the fragrant 
odors of pine and balsam and fir, the keen 
bracing air seems a veritable tonic. My 
spirits rise rapidly; my pulses quicken, 
while every muscle contracts and hardens ; 
and as I swallow deep draughts of what is 
a real cordial to the poor, starved tissues, 
so long imprisoned in dark, city offices, 
and subjected to the slow poisoning of 
noxious court-rooms, my pace is uncon- 
sciously accelerated, until at last, with a 
tremendous shout of pure, irrepressible hap- 
piness, I break into a run, and after a 200 
yards’ dash that would do credit to an ’86 
man, throw myself down by the ‘ Lizard 
Spring,” in a state of perfect complacency. 

‘‘'You must feel good to-day, Judge,” 
said Charlie, when he joined me a moment 
later ; ‘* or was you chasin’ a deer?” 

‘¢ T actually believe I could catch one to- 
day, Charlie,” I replied. ‘¢ This air acts 
upon me like a stimulant.” 

‘¢ Well,” said he, ‘‘ I never seed no man 
who could ketch a deer. But I tell you,” — 
wiping his forehead emphatically, — ‘‘ this 
air what’s come blowin’ through milds 
and milds of pine, and balsam, and spruce, 
and bin winnered and winnered till the 
pizen’s all out of it, will keep life in aman 
if anythin’ will. Why, I’d a’ bien dead 
long ago if I’d staid in the settlements ;” 
and he snuffed the breeze with almost as 


much relish as I had done, and filled and 
emptied his tin-cup for the third time. 

About noon we reach ‘ Stillwater,” 
which marks the beginning of the navi- 
gable part of Bear River, east of Fenton’s, 
and find a rough welcome from Joe Dun- 
bar, the proprietor, who brags more than 
ever of the big deer he has killed and the 
heavy trout he has taken. After a hearty 
dinner, our boat is dragged from the hay- 
mow, where it has rested during the past 
winter, and launched upon the black 
waters of the creek. Guns, rods, blankets, 
rubber coats, an ax, a lantern, a modest 
‘¢kit” of dishes and cooking utensils; tea, 
flour, maple-sugar, potatoes, candles, and 
a few delicacies— such as pickles, jelly, 
and canned corn—are distributed in the 
waist. I take my seat at the stern, Charlie 
at the oars, and in ten minutes we turn the 
bend and are sculling rapidly up the river 
into the very heart of the Adirondack wil- 
derness. 

*¢ Where shall we camp, Charlie?” 

‘¢ ve been thinkin’ we can’t do no bet- 
ter than Loon Lake. They’s a good shanty 
there, if the snows aint broke it all in, and 
a good spring, and taint been disturbed 
much of any; so prob’ly they’s deer.” 

Just then a trout broke under the alders, 
to the right, and I reached for my rod, un- 
consciously opening the way for my first 
misfortune; for, while reeving the line 
through the rings on the different joints, 
the tip accidentally dropped overboard, 
and I had the chagrin of seeing the deli- 
cate little piece slowly sink and disappear 
in the dark eddies of the river. No time 
for regret, however, while such splashes 
dimple every little pool; the ‘‘ extra” is 
quickly adjusted, and in a moment both 
** Bishop” and ** Hackle” are in demand, 
and eight ounces of the speckled fellows slip 
through my fingers with brown necks. It 
is somewhat awkward fishing from a seat 
in the stern against the current during pas- 
sage up-stream, especially on such a nar- 
row, winding water as the river at this 
point; but the first fly-fishing regards no 
obstacles, and my dozen and a half afforded 
me fully as much pleasure as I had antici- 
pated upon any of the fifty occasions, 
when, during the long winter, I had in 
imagination lived through this hour. 

At ‘* Red Horse” (the outlet of a chain 
of lakes of that name) we stopped to drink 
from a spring which bubbles out of the 
sand, and a few moments later the nose of 
our little boat pokes into a green bank, and 
we disembark, just thirteen miles from 
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Stillwater. The neck-yoke is adjusted 
and Charlie staggers away with the boat, 
while I shoulder the pack and stumble 
after him over the trail through the woods 
to the shores of Loon Lake. The setting 
sun casts a blaze of glory over the quiet 
waters, which soon ripple musically against 
the sides of the boat, as the powerful strokes 
of the guide’s paddle urge it rapidly across 
to the south side. There we find the 
‘** shanty,” somewhat the worse for winter 
wear, to be sure, but with three sides and 
the roof, all of bark, still intact. It stands 
upon a knoll commanding a view of the 
entire lake, and ten yards away is the 
spring, bubbling out from the roots of an 
old beech. A few hemlock boughs supply 
the bed, and our bivouac is soon complete. 
Then comes supper, consisting of trout, 
fried potatoes, tea, and ‘* slapjacks,” — 
of which latter more hereafter, — and the 
early dusk finds us afloat, Charlie with his 
paddle in the stern, I with my gun behind 
the jack-light in the bow. For nearly six 
hours we steal noiselessly up and down the 
shores and along the indentations of the 
bay, but the deer are elsewhere engaged, 
and at three o’clock, chilled and somewhat 
sobered, we return to camp, and, creeping 
into the welcome blankets, —the nights 
are cold,—continue the chase in dream- 
land. 

When I awake the sun is shining bright- 
ly, and the grateful odors from the frying- 
pan, which is spluttering vigorously, scarce- 
ly ten feet away, quickly bring me “out 
of bark.” Charlie declares emphatically, 
‘* We've got to get some venison to-day, 
mister.” 

Accordingly, after coaxing a few 
speckled fellows from the spring-hole 
with an ‘‘Ibis,” we station ourselves 
so as to command the bay, and give the 
day over to watching. No sign of life 
appears, and the sun goes down upon two 
hungry men trying to make twelve trout 
out of four. With the darkness, however, 
we are afloat again, and although the heavy 
fog and cold wind are most unpromising, 
we repeat the performance of the night 
previous, during the three hours preceding 
midnight, and with a similar result. Just 
as we were starting for home (how the 
word clings to us wherever we go!) 
Charlie suddenly turned the boat’s head 
about and paddled silently and _ swiftly 
towards the outlet. The fog came rolling 
up in great masses, so that it was with 
difficulty that I could discern even the out- 
line of the shore, and my heart beat anx- 
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iously lest, after all, I should lose the game. 
Five minutes and the boat was creeping up 
into the mouth of the creek. A cautious 
stepping in the water, I lean forward; a 


rustle in the lilies. ‘* Shoot!” Charlie 
whispers. Impossible; strain my eyes as 


I will, I cannot pierce the fog. Then two 
balls of liquid fire, shooting green rays, 
gleam through the blackness, and hastily 
aiming four inches below, I fire. The 
eyes disappear and the rustling is repeated. 
He is making off, although apparently not 
much frightened. Once more the fiery 
gleam, only a single one this time, and 
carefully covering it with the front sight, I 
pull the trigger. 

** Now, that time you shot him right 
through the head; the fust time you never 
touched him,” said Charlie. ‘* You thought 
he was standin’ right towarts you, but 
both times the derned critter was only 
lookin’ over his shoulder, and them buck- 
shot you meant for his breast all went under 
his chops. Then he moved away, but 
wimmin-like, turned for a last look ’fore 
goin’ off.” From the position in which the 
deer lay — stone dead —I found that Char- 
lie had spoken the truth. 

The young buck was soon dressed and 
suspended, head downward, from a slant- 
ing pole ; and, after warming ourselves with 
some tea, we lay down for our well-earned 
rest. 

Itwas almost eight o’clock when I awoke, 
and my companion was still sleeping 
soundly. I arose quietly and stepped out 
of the shanty. <A lovely day; not a cloud 
in the sky, not a breath of wind to ruffle 
the placid bosom of the lake, while the air, 
rich with the piny smell peculiar to this 
region, and especially noticeable in early 
morning, was as fresh and invigorating as 
ever. A thin spiral of smoke was curling 
lazily upwards from the embers of last 
night’s fire; around the stones which 
formed the fireplace our few cooking 
utensils were grouped, while the tin cups, 
plates, and knives were piled together on 
the bark table from which we ate. A tin 
kettle, half filled with water was swinging 
from the middle of a cross-stick supported 
by two uprights, from one end of which 
dangled a brook-trout, — his once beautiful 
colors now sadly dimmed, — while upon 
the other a huge “ slapjack,” left over from 
breakfast, had been impaled. 

After enjoying the fragrance of the early 
morning, all by myself, not forgetting a 
heartfelt thanksgiving to the kind Provi- 
dence which made all so beautiful, I 
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aroused Charlie and assisted in preparing 
breakfast. The venison was delicious, and, 
after the steaks had been consumed, I 
seated myself on a log and became an in- 
terested spectator of the final act in the 
cooking of each meal. <A pint of wheaten, 
an equal quantity of Graham flour, and a 
generous handful (think of it, ye mothers !) 
of baking-powder, mixed together in 
spring-water, and made into a_ batter. 
The frying-pan is thoroughly greased with 
pork and placed on the coals; when 
smoking hot the batter is poured in to 
completely cover the bottom of the pan. 
One side of the cake having browned, after 
loosening the edges, with a deftness and 
ease only acquired by long practice, and 
thoroughly fascinating in itself, the guide 
tosses the cake high into the air and 
catches it again exactly in the centre of 
the pan, smoking his pipe the while with 
the utmost complacency. A moment later, 
all smoking and puffy and swimming in 
maple-sirup, it disappears; while a big 
yellow rabbit, who has taken a seat near 
the chopping-block, conveys an expression 
of approval into his soft brown eyes. 

After tidying up the camp a little, cut- 
ting a few hemlock branches, and wiping 
out my gun, I leave Charlie to keep house, 
and spend the morning in wandering along 
the shores of the lake. After dinner we 
recline on the moss, and in exchange for 
the ‘* wood lore,” with which my guide 
regales me, I tell him of life in the great 
city, where he has never been. Towards 
evening, taking my seat in the stern of the 
little boat, he paddles me quietly about the 
lake, and I admire all the beautiful sunset 
colors in the clouds, the delicate purple 
light on the hills, the peaceful calm of the 
lake, and the solemn, majestic grandeur of 
the mighty woods which hem us in on 
every side; and then the sun goes down 
and the shadows lengthen as the evening 
hush comes on, and, after a quiet little 
revery by the camp-fire, we stretch our- 
selves among the springy hemlock for a 
long night’s rest. 

When we awoke, a light rain was fall- 
ing. ‘*Hum!” said Charlie, ‘* mebbe 
Mr. Trout won’t jump to-day ;” and di- 
rectly after breakfast we paddled over the 
lake, crossed the carry, and pushed out 
into the river. It wasa memorable day. The 
trout were not abroad in great numbers, 
but they were lusty, vigorous fellows, and 
with a ‘‘ Silver Doctor,” as a stretcher, 
and the ‘ Bishop” — (white hae and 
scarlet wings, a most killing fly on 
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these waters) —and a ‘* Hackle” for 
droppers, I managed to forget myself so 
completely as to become utterly unmindful 
of the rain which fell nearly all day. 

We did not reach camp until night-fall. 
I had eaten nothing since breakfast, and 
while the evening meal was being pre- 
pared, like the young Cratchits in the 
*¢Christmas Carol” I was obliged to thrust 
a spoon into my mouth, lest I should shriek 
for ‘* trout” before the proper time came. 
In all the days of my life I cannot recall 
an occasion when I was more genuinely 
hungry. At half-past eight we sat down, 
and as an example of what one of mod- 
erate capacity may do in this line, after a 
day of fasting in these woods, behold a 
résumé of my meal— copied from a faith- 
ful memorandum entered at the time in 


the fly-leaf of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes” : — 


Three brook trout, together weighing one and a 
half pounds, dressed; twelve ‘‘curls” of broiled 
venison; a large plate of fried potatoes; two pieces 
of pork; four slices of bread; half a tea-cup of cur- 
rant jelly; eight pickled onions; two dishes of stewed 
corn; one cup of tea, and two large slapjacks — with 
a pint of spring water to fill up the chinks! 


And then, while the rain poured down 
in torrents, and threatened to flood our lit- 
tle nest before morning, I crept into my 
blanket-bag, and slept as soundly and as 
peacefully as an infant in its mother’s 
arms. 

‘¢ Well, what’s the word to-day?” said 
Charlie, after the last slapjack had disap- 
peared, on Tuesday morning. 

‘¢ What do you think of the chances of 
seeing a deer at Wood’s Lake to-night?” 
said I. ; 

‘¢ Well, now, I'll tell you” —very de- 
liberately ; ‘‘ if it’s a good, dark night, 
and they aint no rain, and they aint no 
fog, and the flies bite pretty bad, mebse 
we kin see a deer; mebbe we kin see two 
deers. Then again, mebbe we won’t see 
nothin’. Dunno; can’t tell certain. There, 
you’ve got the hull story.” 

A veritable Bunsby, I think to myself, 
but add, **I should like to see two deer 
feeding together.” 

‘¢ Well,” said he, ‘if you kin stand a 
tramp, I kin show ’em to you. It won’t be 
no child’s play though,” he continued as 
I nodded acquiescently, ‘‘ and we’ve got 
to be movin’ right along if we git there to- 
night.” 

‘¢ Where is it?” said I. 

‘¢ Oh, well,” he replied, ‘‘ never mind 
the name. It’s a sort of preserve, where I 
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keep some deer fattenin’, and I don’t want 
nobody to know it. They’s an old boat 
there, if it aint all stove in, and, if it is, I 
kin make a raft to floaton. Now, ’twon’t 
be no feather-beds, but they’s deers a 
plenty, if ¢ha?’s all you want.” 

Three hours later we were at Little 
Rapids, thirteen miles up the river, and 
after storing our boat with the bulk of our 
‘*traps,” and eating a hearty dinner, we 
struck out in the pathless forest and toiled 
over logs and roots, through briars and 
brakes, until sunset, when we stumbled into 
a little clearing, where the remains of a 
shabby log-cabin were standing. 

‘It’s an old still-huntin’ shanty,” said 
Charlie, in answer to my inquiries. ** Looks 
pretty bad, but I guess we kin sleep there 
— what little sleepin’ we do” — with a 
chuckle. 

Laying aside our burdens, we stepped 
cautiously down to the shores of the lake ; 
a small pond hemmed in by the forest, as 
if every inch of water area were yielded 
grudgingly, and overgrown with pond- 
lilies and sedges, —wild and lonely, and 
secluded enough to satisfy the veriest re- 
cluse or the most timid animal. 

No deer was to be seen, and we imme- 
diately began the search for the boat, which 
we finally found, drawn up in the bushes ; 
a few old boards nailed together, with a 
hemlock slab for a paddle, — that was all. 
Charlie looked it over critically and then 
pushed it into the water, when it rapidly 
filled and sank. We left it to soak, and, 
returning to the shanty, hastily prepared 
our frugal meal, — broiled venison, bread, 
pickles and tea; and then rolling our 
blankets about us, we lay down under the 
single strip of bark which remained upon 
the rafters and waited for the moon to set. 
About midnight I awoke shivering. The 
moon was still two hours high, and the 
cold had become intense. I aroused Charlie, 
and, after making a fire, he prepared some 
tea, — his favorite specific for every discom- 
fort. While we were drinking it, and 
warming ourselves at the blaze, a long, low 
howl came echoing over the lake. 

‘* Hark!” I exclaimed, laying my hand 
upon the guide’s arm. ‘** What was that?” 

*¢ Oh, them’s owls,” he replied, laconi- 
cally. ‘* They aint no wolvesleft round here, 
although I did see the track of one along 
this pond three winters ago when I was 
still-huntin’ deer. Speakin’ of which re- 
minds me,” he continued. ‘* Once me and 
Joe Pfeffer was over here huntin’, and not 
findin’ anythin’ we moved over to Lake 
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Terror. The first night we killed an old 
doe at the foot of the lake, and just as we 
came round the second time, —it was rainin’ 
like sin, —I seed an old big buck step out 
of the woods and into the water, right 
where a little neck kinder divides the pond 
in two. Before I could get my gun up 
out steps another, and right after him come 
a third! Them bucks was so close to- 
gether that you couldn’t see betwixt ’em, 
and they marched like soldiers. Joe was 
so excited that he couldn’t work the boat, 
—we had an old dug-out, which moved 
terrible slow,— and he got the jack way off 
to the left. I lifted the gun over the other 
side, but before I could get aim Joe had 
got her movin’ back to the other side. I 
wopped the gun back again, and held on 
to the last buck. ‘ Take the first,’ Joe 
whispered, ‘he’s the biggest.’ By the 
time I dd set fire to my gun they was way 
over the neck, and I didn’t have no aim. 
The way them three old big bucks went 
into the woods was a caution! That’s the 
only time I ever see three bucks travellin’ 
together in the fall.” 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘ you may see it again 
to-night. Suppose we go down and get 
the boat ready,” and five minutes later we 
were bending over the old craft, forcing 
moss and tallow into the great gaps below 
the water-line, and .piling hemlock and 
balsam in bow and stern, for seats. 

At half-past two the moon ‘ snuffed 
itself,” and we pushed off and paddled 
directly across the lake. When within 
ten rods of the shore a tremendous Auh, 
huh, huh, followed by the crashing of 
brush betokened that the deer was off. 
Evidently he had been watching while we 
were preparing the boat, and had become 
thoroughly frightened. Turning towards 
the outlet .we stole noiselessly along the 
eastern shore. Half-way down the boat 
stops, and directly there comes from the 
direction in which we have been moving 
sounds as of a parcel of boys in swimming. 
On we move; the splashing and snorting ° 
increase, and my heart beats savagely. 
Crouching low in the bow I strain my 
eyes in an endeavor to pierce the darkness, 
and a moment later a huge buck jumps 
directly in the jack-light, and with staring 
eyeballs, his noble head back on_ his 
shoulders, snorts with mingled curi- 
osity and alarm. The boat stops almost 
with a jar; the deer still maintains his 
stand, although stamping with evident un- 
easiness, when splash, splash, splash — 
huh, huh —and another buck and a beauti- 











ful young doe come into view, ranging 
alongside the old fellow. It was a mag- 
nificent picture — these three wild, beauti- 
ful creatures, sunk to their knees in a mass 
of lily-pads, which floated on the surface 
of the water, their heads thrown back, with 
the water dripping from their shoulders, 
and their eyes great balls of liquid fire in 
the strong glare of the jack, which poured 
a flood of light upon them, outlined so 
perfectly against the dark masses of the 
forest just behind, — and I watched them 
in a veritable ecstasy. 

‘* Now then,” whispers Charlie, ‘‘ if you 
want to see some fun, show yourself.” 

With a quick movement [ lean forward 
in front of the jack, at the same instant 
striking a smart blow on the bow of the 
boat. Whew! the lake fairly boils as they 
dash through the water, and the whole 
valley echoes with a mighty blowing, 
whistling, and snorting. % crashing in 
the brush, a faint whistle or two in the 
distance ; and we turn our boat and paddle 
rapidly back through the deepened silence 
to the camp. 

‘¢ Well,” said Charlie, over the last cup 
of tea, ‘*them’s your deer. I told you I 
was a feedin’ some over here,” and he 
‘chuckled delightedly. ‘* Be you  satis- 
fied?” 

*¢ Perfectly,” I replied. ‘* That is worth 
coming many miles to see.” 

‘¢ Well,” said he, ‘* if this slaughterin’ 
business goes on at the rate it’s doin’ now, 
you'll have to hunt many a night before 
you'll see such a sight as that ag’in in 
these parts, — that is, when game is in sea- 
son. In the spring it aint uncommon to 
find six or eight ata time.” _ 

We reached Muncy’s at half-past three 
in the afternoon, quite ready to rest during 
the remainder of the day. After tea I 
carried a chair out on the bluff and watched 
the summer evening merge into twilight 
and the twilight deepen into night, when 
the moon rose full and red over the forest 
and poured her mellow light across the 
swift-flowing waters of the river, which 
sparkled like a sea of diamonds where 
they broke into the rapids just below. The 
mighty forest spread its shades on every 
side, its power broken only by that slender 
thread of liquid silver which hurries on to 
join the everlasting waters of the sea. 

There were no guests at the house, 
Charlie had gone to bed, and Muncy’s 
people were all in the rear, so that for the 
time I was quite alone, and, with the 
thought, a feeling of solemnity came upon 
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me. The rude surroundings, the moon- 
light shadows, the profound silence, broken 
only by the faint whisperings of the pines 
and the murmur of the tumbling waters 
down below, — all combined to touch that 
chord which at some time must vibrate 
in silent worship. 

At noon on the following day we were 
drinking again at ‘*Red Horse,” fifteen 
miles down the river, and a little later, hav- 
ing beached our boat at Burnt Lake carry, 
were standing before a log shanty, roofed 
with bark, the doorway closed by a panel 
of rough-hewn boards on which was fast- 
ened a strip of bark bearing the following 
terse notice, written in lead-pencil : ** Leave 
things in this camp about as you find them 
or keep out E Harris Aug 14 1883.” 
Charlie laughed immoderately when I read 
it aloud. 

‘*¢ Probably them Watertown fellers has 
been diggin’ his pertaters agin’,” said he. 
‘¢Old Harris jest as leave let any one stay 
here when he aint here himself, but when 
they eat up all his young pertaters, it kinder 
makes the old man mad ;”’ and he went on 
to say that the shanty had been built two 
years before by an old hunter who had 
prepared it for winter lodgings, even 
going to the trouble of bringing a cook- 
stove all the way from Dunbar’s in his 
boat. On a little slope to the right he had 
cleared a small spot and planted a few 
potatoes, which were his particular pride. 

Inside we found a frame-work of springy 
poles, which made a most comfortable bed 
when covered with fresh hemlock; a bark 
table, a little cupboard, in which were 
some tea, candles, matches, etc., and a 
stone pot, containing a fine piece of salt 
pork ; besides the stove above mentioned. 
In front of the shanty was a ‘jerking 
rack ;”’ two parallel poles, fifteen feet in 
length and three feet apart, were sup- 
ported by uprights at either end about 
four feet high ; while resting on these poles, 
at short distances from each other, were a 
great many smooth rods one-half of an 
inch in,diameter. The venison, cut in 
strips and placed om these rods, is thus ex- 
posed to the direct action of a slow fire 
during several hours, when it becomes 
shriveled and hardened, in which state it 
may be kept for months. 

‘¢ Harris must have killed considerable 
venison,” said Charlie; ‘‘some of them 
rods is most burnt through.” 

*¢ What do they do with it all?” said I. 

‘¢ Live on it,” he replied, laconically. 
‘* Some of ’em don’t have much else in 
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winter except salt pork, and a trout now 
and then.” 

Here we passed several days, and I fished 
to my heart’s content. Now and then we 
would carry over into Loon Lake— our 
old camping-ground ; or make the circuit 
of **Red Horse,”—a chain of lakes to 
the north-west, including Big Burnt, Witch 
Hopple, Trout Pond, Big Rock Pond, Lit- 
tle Rock Pond, and Clear Pond. From 
the latter by carry of half a mile to Little 
Rapids, then fifteen miles down the river 
home. At last the venison ran low, and I 
proposed to try for one more deer before 
breaking camp.” But I won’t kill another 
unless we can get an old buck, Charlie,” 
said I. 

‘* Well, now, I tell you,” he replied, 
meditatively. ‘‘ Deers is gettin’ terrible 
shy. They don’t seem to be feedin’ any 
in the daytime, and the moon’s so high 
that they aint much use floatin’. Still, they 
is venson to be killed right here on this 
river, if you work for it, and I kin killa 
big one just as easy asa yearlin’. If you 
leave me alone, and do just as I say, we’ll 
git a good pair of horns to take home.” I 
nodded my willingness, and he continued : 
‘¢ We must go up the river early in the af- 
ternoon, so as to get to South Branch before 
dark. Then we’ve just got to lay still till 
the moon’s down, and ¢hex I'll show you a 
deer as zs a deer.” 

Just before sunset we reached the Branch, 
a tributary to Beaver River, and after fol- 
lowing it a few rods, we drew our boat 
up on the bank and turned it upside 
down. 

‘* Now,” said Charlie, ‘‘ we’ll go and see 
Carl Hough for a while, and then come 
back and lay down.” 

Ten minutes’ walk along a trail through 
the woods brought us to a camp-fire around 
which half-a-dozen men were sprawled} 
a party of Lowville ‘* sportsmen,” who had 
been camping there a week, had ‘* still- 
hunted,” ‘* jacked,” and ‘‘ drove,” as they 
told us, ‘* but can’t get no deer. Fact is, 
they aint none left on the river,” said the 
spokesman, emphatically, and he lay down 
again in disgust while we passed on. 

We found Car] entertaining some visitors. 
A medium-sized man, of about sixty years, 
with a slight stoop, long black hair and 
beard, the latter somewhat grizzled, and a 
keen, sparkling eye. Clad in his coarse 
canvas trousers and hunting-shirt, bare- 
footed, and with a short pipe in his mouth, 
this famous old hunter welcomed us with 
the ease and independence of a sovereign. 
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His ‘* shanty” was the most pretentious of 
any I had seen. It was built of hewn logs 
nicely fitted together; the roof, of sawn 
boards, covered with broad sheets of bark, 
was supported by a net-work of highly- 
polished poles. The room in which we 
found our host was ‘* wainscoted” from 
floor to ceiling with shining pine shingles, 
and besides three windows fitted with 
modern sashes and paned, the doors were 
paneled and hung on hinges of approved 
make. Guns, snow-shoes, boots, paddles, 
lanterns, a bear-trap, a pair of antlers and 
similar articles were scattered about the 
room, and Carl and his friends, in various 
stages of undress, were lounging on the 
floor. There was a roaring fire in the 
cook-stove in one corner, and all the men 
were smoking vigorously. 

‘¢ Well, Charlie, I’m mighty glad to see 
you,” said Carl, after shaking hands with 
me, as a matter of course. Introductions 
are unknown in this part of the world; 
man, here, acting out the social part 
of his nature unfettered by conventional- 
isms. ‘* You aint been to see me in a 
spell. What you been doin’ lately?” 

*¢ Oh, tinkerin’ round, and one thing 
another,” he replied. ‘‘ I’m tryin’ to scrape 
up a little money to buy some tea for next 
winter.” 

‘¢ Ho, ho!” said Carl; ‘* goin’ to trap it 
again, be you?” 

*¢ Oh, mebbe ; dunno yet. What you fel- 
lows been doin’? I heard you’d bin 
to Big Rock tother night. Kill any deers 
over there?” 

‘* No,” said Carl ; ‘* we floated two nights, 
but it was terrible foggy, and we didn’t see 
nothin.” 

‘¢- You killed anythin’?” said one of the 
men in the corner. 

‘¢ What 42m,” interrupted Carl. ‘* Why 
that’s Charlie Griffis; you needn’t ask 
him if he’s killed anythin’.” The men 
laughed, but Carl declared that if Charlie 
Griffis couldn’t kill deer, there was no 
man in the woods could. 

‘s How’s the roomatiz, Carl?” said 
Charlie, interrupting him with unfeigned 
embarrassment at such eulogy. 

Carl had a sudden spasm of laughter 
which nearly choked him. ‘‘ You’ll never 
forget that, Charlie,” said he, and they 
both chuckled. 

‘* A story,” said 1; ‘‘ come let us have 
hn” 

‘¢ Why, ’taint nothin’,” said Carl, ‘* only 
— go on, Charlie.” 

‘¢ Well, me and Carl went a-floatin’ one 

















night, and [ gave Carl a shot, but he only 
winged the critter. Next mornin’ we went 
over to look her up. It was right in a big 
‘slew’ (slough) where he had shot the 
deer. Carl was a-groanin’ and a com- 
plainin’ all the way over, and when I pad- 
dled up to the place, Carl he doubled all 
up and said I must go in, his roomatiz was 
so bad. I told him the deer would have to 
rot afore I waded that swamp. He argered 
with me, but I stuck fast, so at last he gets 
out, all bent over, like this, and goes a 
wallerin’ into the bushes. ’Twarn’t long 
*fore I heard a terrible hollerin’ and crashin’, 
and in a minute, twenty rod from where 
he went in, a big doe, with her fore-leg 
broke, comes leppin’ over the alders with 
old Carl, straight as a ramrod, about two 
rod behind, runnin’ like an Indian and 
yellin,’ ‘There she goes, Charlie! stop 
her!’ Derned if he didn’ jump an alder 
ten feet high! The roomatiz warn’t no- 
where.” 

Carl joined in the general laugh which 
greeted the story. ‘* What became of the 
deer?” said I. 

‘*Oh, I dunno; guess you ketched her, 
didn’t you, Carl?” said Charlie, and they 
all laughed again. 

About nine o’clock the men commenced 
to yawn, so bidding the old man good- 
night, we turned back into the woods, 
passed the campers, already rolled in their 
blankets, with feet to the fire, and reaching 
the river, crawled into our bags and lay 
down on the ground beneath the boat. 

It was exceedingly cold, and we had five 
hours before us. How 1 managed to lie 
there so long—sleeping was out of the 
question — I cannot now see ; but lie there 
I did, and _ half-past two o’clock found us 
stretching our limbs, and stamping up and 
down to induce circulation — the while 
noting with chagrin that the moon was 
still more than an hour high! Day would 
break about four, and all of our pains 
and discomfort was apparently to go for 
nothing. 

‘¢ No chance of gettin’ onto a deer in 
this light,” said Charlie; but I was deter- 
mined, and, after arranging the blankets 
and settling the jack, we pushed off. At 
three o’clock we turned into the river just 
as a friendly black cloud crept over the 
face of the moon. The current was swift, 
and we moved rapidly down-stream, our 
‘* bull’s-eye ” cutting a clear swath of light 
before us. Scarcely ten minutes had 
elapsed when I heard the game. Although 
shivering with cold, and nervous from long 
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waiting and anxiety, I held my aim until a 
pair of antlers faintly revealed themselves 
in the jack-light, several rods distant, when, 
just as the deer made a tremendous spring 
for the bank, I fired, and a moment later 
we ran upon a sand-bar and drew from the 
water a buck of such goodly proportions 
that even the stolid guide uttered an ex- 
clamation of astonishment. ‘* Gol, if he 
aint an old horse!” he muttered, measur- 
ing him critically with half-shut eyes. 
‘¢ Them’s your horns. mister.” 

I never saw a more beautifully propor- 
tioned head, and as the horns were far 
enough advanced in the ‘‘ velvet” to be 
quite hard, I had every hope — since real- 
ized — of preserving them. The deer, as 
he fell, weighed about 200 pounds, —a 
very good weight for the 20th of August. 
After dressing the animal, we proceeded at 
once to camp, where a cup of hot tea (two 
handfuls of the herb to a quart of boiling 
water is Charlie’s rule), and some broiled 
venison, completely restored me after the 
night’s fatigue; and when I contemplated 
the magnificent lines of the noble animal, 
I felt well repaid for the real labor and 
hardship through which alone we had 
achieved success. But as my eye, in rang- 
ing over the extended form, came upon 


_the mark where the deadly bullet had 


pierced his side, and, following out the 
train of thought, I tried to imagine the ter- 
rible shock which cut him down with the 
suddenness of his own forest lightning, and 
forever stilled the beating of his bold, un- 
tamed heart, my pride and complacency 
gave way with almost equal suddenness to 
a feeling of pity and regret not far distant, 
perhaps, from actual remorse, — a feeling 
which, I think, is at some time known to 
every true sportsman, whether his game 
be the largest and fiercest animal, or the 
smallest and most inoffensive of birds. A 
touch of the divine pity, mingling incom- 
prehensibly with that destroying impulse 
from whence Lord Buddha, looking deep, 
did sce 


“ How lizard fed on ant, and snake on him, 
And kité on both; and how the fish-hawk robbed 
The fish-tiger of that which it had seized; 
The shrike chasing the bulbul, which did chase 
The jeweled butterflies, till everywhere 
Each slew a slayer, and in turn was slain. — 
Life living upon death. So the fair show 
Veiled one vast, savage, grim conspiracy 
Of mutual murder, from the worm to man, 
Who himself kills his fellow.” 


And as I stood and mused by the side 
of the dead deer, in the freshness of the 
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early morning, while a peaceful calm rested 
on all around, trying to reconcile things 
which never could agree, the lines of the 
poet came to me with peculiar force : — 


“ Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, 
Yet cry if man’s unhappy, God’s unjust.” 


And when I finally turned away it was 
with a spirit truly humbled, and a growing 
belief in the eternal justness of the ways of 
God to man, if pride would but permit us 
to read the vindication as it is written day 
by day. 


———— + Oe a 
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Thus, by degrees, a healthy reaction duly 
came, and after another week I turned my 
face homewards, twelve pounds heavier, 
twelve years younger, twelve times more 
in accord with the nature of things and the 
plans of a wise, beneficent Providence. 
Let me then, in conclusion, briefly say, if 
you want to be happy and free from care, 
—if you want to guard against what 
Kingsley pertinently terms ‘‘the days of 
indigestion and livers,” — go to the woods 
and waters; seek and find. 


Seymour Van Santvoord. 


THE TENNIS-PLAYERS OF ENGLAND. 


Havinc had abundant opportunity to 
observe the rapidly widening circle of 
interest now being taken in all matters 
relating to tennis, it occurred to me that 
the readers of OutTING might be interested 
in some particulars regarding the leading 
players of England. It seems to be a 
common idea that our best players are but 
novices compared with the veterans of the 
game across the water. To a certain extent 
this may be true; for, with but two courts 
in our whole country, the number of our 
players is, of course, limited; but we are 
making good progress, and with increased 
facilities for play, the elevation of our 
standard to an equality with the best Eng- 
lish talent will become merely a question 
of time. Already we have two or three 
amateurs who are within fifteen of the 
present amateur champion of England, — 
the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. This gentle- 
man, who comes of a family famous for 
athletic prowess, is now twenty-eight 
years old. During his career at Cambridge 
he became known as a first-class cricketer, 
and as the champion ‘racket and _ tennis 
player of that university. 

In 1879 he won the inter-university 
match, beating R. R. Farrer, of Oxford, 
three sets to one. In 1880and 1881 he won 
the silver prize (second place) at Lord’s, 
being beaten by J. M. Heathcote. In 
1882 he for the first time won the gold 
racket, defeating Mr. Heathcote, his 
former antagonist. In 1883 he lost again 
to Mr. Heathcote, but won from the same 
player in 1884, and this year, 1885, he was 
again successful in defending his position 


against all comers, Mr. Heathcote not 
pushing him quite as hard as inthe previous 
year. As Mr. Heathcote is now in his 
declining years, it seems probable that Mr. 
Lyttelton will retain the coveted honor for 
some time to come, there being no one in 
sight at present who seems likely to deprive 
him of it. The strongest feature of his 
play is his return of the service, which he 
usually cuts into the corners with great 
strength. He has a brilliant and effective 
back-hand stroke, his most vulnerable 
point being his service, which is apt to be 
rather weak. He is able to keep up his 
game with but little practice — a rare qual- 
ity in a tennis-player. He has a powerful 
force, a good volley, and plays a free, dash- 
ing style of game of varying strength. 
His natural aptitude for the game being 
great, hehas easily risen to first place, and, 
as I have before said, will probably hold it 
for some years to come. 

A very different style of game is played 
by Mr. J. M. Heathcote, who held the 
gold racket against all comers from 1867 
to,1881, losing itto Mr.Lyttelton in 1882, 
and winning it again in 1883. He is six 
feet in height, very thin and spare, with 
stooping shoulders and long legs. He 
plays a steady, consistent game of great 
strength. His backhand stroke is perhaps 
the best now to be seen in a tennis-court, 
his forehand stroke, though good, seeming 
weak by comparison. His style is nota 
graceful one, but his returns are certain; 
his activity is great ; and he always plays a 
persistent ‘‘ counting’ game. He forces 
well and volleys finely, but perhaps his 
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best point lies in finding the length of the 
court, which he does with marvellous ac- 
curacy. 

Being now fifty-one years old, his career 
is naturally drawing to a close, but his re- 
cord is one of which he may well be 
proud, as it excels that of any amateur 
now living. 

Mr. R. D. Walker, the celebrated crick- 
eter, is the exponent of a peculiar style of 
game which is all his own. He is now 
forty-six years old, about five feet eight 
inches high, and is rather stout in build. 
He was a first-class racket-player in his 
youth, holding, I think, the championship 
of his university. 

In 1876 he won the silver prize at 
Lord’s, being beaten for first place by Mr. 
Heathcote. Not taking up tennis until late 
in life, he has made no attempt to acquire 
an orthodox stroke, but depends entirely 
upon his power of return. Having no 
cut, it would seem almost impossible for 
him to win against good players, but such 
is the correctness of his eye, and the 
delicacy of his judgment, that he has again 
and again defeated all but the very strongest 
players in England, his latest victory being 
over John Tompkins at Lord’s, on July 1, 
1885, by three sets to two. Holding his 
racket with great apparent carelessness, he 
simply tosses the ball from the middle of 
the court on to the pent-house for his ser- 
vice, but his strength consists in tossing 
the balls into the corners for short chases, 
which he does with wonderful certainty. 
His fine judgment prevents him from run- 
ning after impossible returns, and he is 
therefore able to stay through a protracted 
contest without exhaustion. 

His peculiar game is described by his 
opponents as very difficult to encounter, 
and few are able to cope with it success- 
fully. It is understood that Mr. Walker 
intends visiting America this fall, and, 
should he do so, some very interesting 
matches may be expected. Probably the 
most promising player of the present gen- 
eration was the Hon. Ivo Bligh, also of 
great fame as a cricketer. He won the 
inter-university match in 1880, but his 
career was cut short by illness some three 
years ago, since when he has not been able 
to play. During his brief practice of the 
game the talent he exhibited was extraor- 
dinary. 

Mr. B. N. Acroyd, a gentleman of 
about thirty, and of medium height, is a 
very promising player. He has a good 
underhand service and great power of re- 
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turn. His game, though not severe, is one 
which will improve with practice. Sir 
Edward Grey, a finely built young man of 
twenty-two, is also considered to be one 
of the coming ‘** cracks,” having won the 
inter-university match in 1883. He is 
very active, is always after the ball, mak- 
ing many good returns. With further 
study and experience he should stand high 
in rank. Mr. H. Emmons, a young Amerti- 
can, who has this year won the inter-uni- 
versity match for Oxford, is highly spoken 
of by those who have seen his game. His 
strong point is his service, which he deliv- 
ers left-handed, very swiftly along the edge 
of the pent-house. He is said to display 
considerable aptitude, and will probably 
make his mark in a few years. There are. 
many more good amateur players in Eng- 
land, such as Lord Wimborne, A. J. Bal- 
four, who has a very pretty style, and others 
whom I will not stop to describe. 

Of the professionals, at the head stands 
George Lambert, whose renown is world- 
wide. For twelve years he occupied the 
proud position of champion of the world, 
and his splendid record is too well known 
to require comment. He isthe second son 
of John Lambert, who has had charge of 
the Hatfield court for nearly forty years. 

George Lambert is so good all round 
that there is but little criticism to be made 
of his play. He is rather short, very mus- 
cular, quick on his feet, and a most power- 
ful player in every way. His attack, both 
im service and return, is tremendous, and 
his forces are of great strength. He de- 
livers the chemin-de-fer service with great 
speed and accuracy. His favorite stroke 
is a boast off the main wall into the dedans, 
which he brings off generally with good 
success. With many years of experience 
behind him his judgment is naturally but 
seldom at fault. He combines in his 
stroke great speed and severity of cut, and 
is full of resources for unexpected emergen- 
cies. In short, he is a master of the game. 
His brother, William Lambert, now marker 
at Lord’s (formerly in charge of Hampton 
Court), is now forty-two years old, and has 
always been a good, though not first-class, 
player. His style is a neat one, his strokes 
are generally of good length, and he has a 
nice volley. He usually serves the high 
twisted drop service from the forehand 
corner. ; 

Charles Lambert, another brother, has 
been at the Hatfield Court with his father 
since 1869. He receives half fifteen from 
his brother William, and would probably, 
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with more practice than he has opportunity 
to get, play him at evens. He is light on 
his feet, has a serviceable cut, volleys well, 
and forces straight. Two other brothers 
in this family of tennis-players died young, 
both of whom would have distinguished 
themselves in their profession had they lived. 

There is another family of tennis-play- 
ers in England named Tompkins, of which 
there are also three brothers, all noted 
players. Their father was a celebrated 
player in the early part of the present 
century. The eldest, Edmund Tompkins, 
who for some twenty years past has man- 
aged the court at Oxford, is now nearly 
sixty years old, and his game belongs to 
what might be called the older school of 
tennis. His style is a very graceful one; 
but of late he has devoted himself princi- 
pally to teaching. The second brother, 
Alfred, has never played many matches in 
public, but has as refined and pretty a style 
as can be found anywhere. The third 
brother, John, has the court at Brighton, 
and has always been a strong player. He 
has a first-class volley, and defends the de- 
dans with great skill. His returns are 
good and strong, except that of the service, 
where he is a little weak. James Harra- 
dine, of the Trinity Court, at Cambridge, is 
about thirty-six years old, rather short and 
compactly built. He received his training 
from his father, who for many years man- 
aged a court in Cambridge. He possesses 
a finished style, and plays finely on the 
floor, having a heavy cut, both with the 
forehand and backhand stroke. He is not 
much. given to forcing or volleying, but 
depends on placing the ball in the corners, 
a stroke which his severe cut renders very 
effective. He generally gives a strongly. 
cut sidewall service, from which he seldom 
varies. He receives, I think, about fifteen 


from George Lambert. 

Charles Saunders is now generally re- 
garded as the *‘ coming man” among the 
professionals. He first attracted attention as 
a youth by his skill at the lawn game, and 
after a course of lessons in the court by W. 
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Holden, the marker at Prince’s, he de- 
veloped more than ordinary capacity for 
tennis. He received half fifteen for a 
bisque from me in my match with him at 
Lord Fife’s court on the 25th of last April, 
which I won by three sets to one, and 
twenty-two games to fourteen. He isa 
good volleyer, has a very free arm, and 
forces accurately, though not severely. 
He has a fair backhand stroke, and a 
strong cut. His style is perhaps too pro- 
nounced for the highest efficiency, and he 
frequently loses strokes by attempting to 
cut balls, which a better judgment would 
return without it. His weakest points are, 
perhaps, a lack of activity, and his service 
which is, generally, of the simple side- 
wall variety. Being but twenty-four years 
old, he has ample time for further improve- 
ment, and has undoubtedly a good pros- 
pect of rising to the front rank in his pro- 
fession. 

Harry Boakes, who has for some years 
past been conducting a racket court at 
Quebec, Canada, received his training at 
Lord’s, where he was established for some 
twelve years. His game being familiar to 
tennis-players in this country, it is not nec- 
essary for me to enlarge upon its merits. 
His strongest point lies in his judgment, 
which is so unerring that the ball always 
seems *to be just where he wants it for his 
stroke, without apparent effort on his part. 
He has a powerful wrist and backhand 
stroke, and excels in taking low balls out 
of the backhand corner. His game lacks 
severity, but students of the game can 
learn many a lesson from watching his 
play. I trust that readers of OuTING may 
find something of interest in these hasty 
notes, and that those who are not familiar 
with the game will be stimulated to acquire 
a knowledge of it, in order that it may 
eventually occupy in America the same 
position that it now holds in England, 
where it is admitted to stand at the head of 
all games which have for their object the 
highest combined mental and_ physical 
training. 

Thomas Pettitt. 

















THE MEET OF THE AMERICAN 


ASSOCIATION. 


THE individuality of an A.C.A. meet is an 
established fact. It would seem that a fortnight’s 
camp held by the same men, in the same place, 
and for the same purposes, in two successive 
years, might have much the same general char- 
acter in each year. Such, however, seems not 
to be the case, and the recent account ofthe 1884 
camp in the Cewtury by no means describes the 
meet of .1885. 

The causes are not far to seek. Each year’s 
officers give a different tone to the camp, and the 
chief of the Association is in a position to lend 
more or less of his own characteristics to those 
at whose head he stands. Again, the men who 
camp together are not quite the same in numbers 
or local representation, and some club is sure 
each year to take the lead by force of numbers 
or ingenuity in devising schemes for the general 
delectation. The fund of camp-fire stories is 
yearly renewed, and the pranks and innocent 
practical jokes of some leading imps of mischief 
are inexhaustible. 

Finally, the weather (it should be printed with 
a capital this year) has given a peculiar character 
to the 1885 meet, and one that we trust will be 
found in no succeeding camp. 

The location of the point of Grindstone Island, 
where canoemen, whose duties permitted, have 
resorted for the last two years, is familiar to 
most readers of canoeing periodicals. The long, 
treeless shore of Eel Bay forms the front of the 
camp, so to speak, as it overlooks the regatta 
courses, and contains the wharf at which all craft 
except canoes must land. Rising gradually to a 
line of higher ground, the land slopes off again 
more abruptly, and ends in a wooded bluff on the 
other side of the island, where resort those who 
prefer greater seclusion than the open shore offers. 
On the northern end of the line of hills, occupying 
the eminence at the point of the island, and com- 
manding the entire eastern shore and the land- 
ing, were pitched the officers’ tents, of nearly 
uniform design and size. ‘‘ Capitol Hill,” with 
its pretty grove, gay with bunting and striped 
canvas, its tents symmetrically arranged and kept 
in perfect order, proved the gem of the camp for 
picturesque effect, and formed head-quarters, to 
which canoemen pointed their visitors with pride. 
Here waved the A.C.A. flag, and those of com- 
modore, vice and rear commodores, with the blue 
quill of the secretary. Here stood the brass gun, 
whose sound announced sunset and a sunrise 
especially adapted to lazy canoemen, and fixed 
with that end in view at eight o’clock. Here 
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flocked the members with their annual dollars for 
the treasurer, and from this spot was wont to 
come the awful voice of the commodore, at all 
sorts of small hours, ‘‘ W7// you fellows make less 
noise?” 

Away down the wooded shore lies the camp 
of the young Brooklyn Club, which, in spite of its 
age, contains many familiar faces and old sailors. 
With large tents and raised board floors this 
camp is unsurpassed for comfort and beauty, and 
its irreproachable neatness brings a grin of 
pleasure to the face of the officer of the day on 
his tour of inspection. The golden alligator is 
the totem here, and his open countenance is seen 
in every available place. Even on the bow of 
one canoe he has a stand, and proves such a 
genial beast that it requires but a slight pressure 
on his tail to make him open his mouth with a 
pleasant smile, while, conversely, if one rubs his 
nose a bit he seems to dance with joy. Near at 
hand the Newburg ‘‘ Dockrat” proves a conge- 
nial chum for the saurian, and a camp of goodly 
members exhibits much the same character- 
istics as its neighbor from Brooklyn. A most 
artistic and frisky rat is placed at the peak of 
the club’s sails, and, with the Mohican turtle and 
Knickerbocker sea-horse forms a totem often 
seen well to the fore on regatta days. Oswego, 
Hub, Watertown, and other clubs, with small 
representation, together with some unattached 
men from various localities line the wooded 
shore and prefer the shade and quiet that they 
find here to the light and bustle of the other 
shore. 

At the foot of the Capitol Hill, on the eastern 
shore, stands the large white tent of the Harvard 
Club, represented this year by four members, —a 
delegation that gives promise of larger numbers 
in the future. Next, beyond, is the residence of 
the Springfield men, including their repressible 
‘‘old man” and one other whom he calls his 
‘*club.” The totem here seems to be an old 
white hat, a veritable antique, manufactured in 
Boston when the royal arms were still placed 
upon goods as a mark of honor. It is an erratic 
old hat, this venerable tile, and its owner on re- 
tiring never knows where it will be found in the 
morning. It is a long-suffering thing, moreover, 
and though sat upon, slept on, soaked, smashed, 
exposed to night-dews, and even used as a punch- 
bowl, still preserves its dignity and calm beauty. 
In close proximity to Springfield stand the Mo- 
hican tents, of uniform design and symmetrical 
arrangement. = some strange freaks of justice 
most of the ‘ bedivilments” of the evening 
hours are assigned to this camp, with its neighbor 
from Kingston. There is a bond of union be- 
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tween cadets and turtles from whatsoever source it 
comes, and many a midnight conference is held, 
usually followed by a series of remarkable coin- 
cidences by some unusual occurrences of a pecu- 
liar nature. 

One night Shedd’s hat ‘‘ turns up missing ;~ 
another the head-quarters’ gun is fired rapidly 
from different points and a new head-quarters 
established on a new hill. Boats disappear 
mysteriously to reappear at Squaw Point. On 
one memorable night when the Snake is late in 
camp three shadowy forms steal out to the calf- 
pasture and after great efforts and numerous 
reénforcements, succeed in ‘‘downing” one of 
the animais. A litter is improvised and _ six 
bearers lug the poor beast to the Snake's tent, 
a good many comments being uttered on the 
way tending to throw discredit on the fable of 
Milo’s having succeeded in carrying the ox by 
beginning with it when it was a calf. Once safe 
in the tent his calfship is warmly wrapped in a 
shroud of burlaps and tied to the cot, feet, tail, 
and head. A merry crowd gather around the 
fire and console themselves with picturing the 
wonder of the Snake on his return, An hour 
passed and still the reptile comes not. Suddenly 
a doleful sound is heard and a terrified beast 
shoots from the tent-door and darts down the 
shore, the entire party of conspirators after him. 
Silhouetted against the moonlit water, the chase 
is a sight so irresistibly comical that the startled 
sleepers who rush to their tent-doors soon retire 
weak with laughter. Stumbling over boats and 
tent-ropes, now butted down by the calf, now 
lying down to laugh, the motley crowd rushes 
along, always led by the quadruped, till the tired 
beast once more gives up to superior numbers 
and furnishes the desired dénotment. 

A good delegation from the Royal Military 
College of Kingston live in fine quarters next 
the Mohicans, and their large mess-tent is a 
favorite resort when, on mosquito nights, a 
smudge has to be resorted to. Here ‘the 
Major” holds forth with an endless fund of 
dialect songs and stories, and here is founda 
fine cheese that seems to exert a strange fascina- 
tion on canoemen. The Kingston men havea 
yacht and a Mackinaw boat in addition to their 
canoes, anda large steam-yacht makes frequent 
visits to them, bringing large instalments of fair 
guests, pie, and other delicacies. Farther down 
the shore stands the Pittsburg camp, which 
quite takes the palm for the general good be- 
havior of its occupants, while beyond are scat- 
tered many other clubs in pleasant quarters, — 
Rochester, New York, Essex, Knickerbocker, 
Ottawa, and Brockville, of pleasant memory. 

The ladies’ camp has been unusually well filled 
this year, and day and evening its attractions 
have considerably depleted the numbers of the 
main camp. 

Camp life this year is much less like roughing 
it than last. Canoemen,as a general thing, have 
quite outgrown that stage of ‘‘ camping out” in 
which hardships are sought for their own sake, 
and he is thought the best camper who can en- 
dure most misery and discomfort. They have a 
pretty good idea of securing the most comfort 
possible under the circumstances, and finding 
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last year that canoe tents and camp-cooking in- 
volved an expenditure of time that left little 
leisure, their experience has borne fruit in com- 
fortable cots and a general patronizing of Delany’s 
mess. Some clubs whose numbers warrant it 
have cooks and their own commissariat and live 
well; but the pilgrimage over the hill and around 
the Point three times daily is a general one. 

The diversions from the ordinary routine of 
camp-life have been numerous, and each day has 
witnessed some excursion of greater or less im- 
portance. On one occasion the Ontario, with a 
party from the Canadian shore, touched at camp, 
and conveyed many canoemen and ‘“ Squaw 
Pointers” to Alexandria Bay and return by moon- 
light. The steam-yacht Szriuvs conveyed parties 
to Brockville and Kingston, the visitors to the 
former place going as guests of the Brockville 
Lacrosse Club to witness an exciting contest be- 
tween the teams of Brockville and Cornwell. 
The Kingston yachts have visited Gauauoque 
and Clayton repeatedly with numerous guests, 
and Thousand Island and Round Island Parks 
have seen many a canoeman on the occasion of 
hops or other merry-making. 

We have had many visitors, too, and numer- 
ous fine yachts, steam and sailing, have re- 
sorted to our bay. The /dle Hour, Calumet, 
and Lucille of the former class, and the V’Zszon 
and Cricket of the latter, were among the most 
conspicuous of these. While we have had more 
visitors even than last year, they have come as 
guests of some of the campers, and, landing only 
by permission of the officer of the day, have 
caused none of the annoyance experienced last 
year from the raids of promiscuous excursionists. 
On the whole, the informal half-military régzme 
introduced by Commodore Oliver has been suc- 
cessful in securing a comfortable and quiet camp, 
while the authority of the officers has been exer- 
cised in so easy a way as to prove irksome to no 
one. 

The weather, especially as regards wind, has 
been anything but desirable, and has given a pe- 
culiar character to the races of this meet. Dur- 
ing the first few days of the camp’s existence a 
stiff north-easter made sailing wet work, and kept 
many craft on shore. Monday, July 27, began 
a week of calm mornings, with light and fickle 
breezes in the afternoons, dying away toward 
sunset, and suffering the mosquitos to prey at 
will on the frantic campers. About the only way 
to get rid of these pests was to paddle about 
some way from shore until late evening, when 
they seemed to resort to the tents to lie in wait 
for would-be sleepers. Sunday, August 2, a 
strong wind from north-east came down on us, 
and the following day heavy rains kept most of 
us in our tents. Toward evening the clouds 
cleared away and the wind shifted to the east and 
began to increase in force. In a few minutes it 
had increased to aregular gale. An open canoe 
lying on shore was caught up and carried along 
bouncing three or four feet from the ground each 
time it struck, and leaping with the elasticity and 
lightness of a foot-ball. The Mackinaw yawl of 
the Kingston Club dragged her anchor and would 
have come ashore but for the efforts of half-a- 
dozen men who rushed into the water and swung 
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her bow around till she paid off on the starboard 
tack and got around to the lea of the island. 
The sloop Mer/in drifted into the wharf, where 
she lay till morning, and a small sloop from 
Brockville came ashore without serious damage. 
Tents were blown down in many camps, and 
others were taken down to avoid catastrophe. 
The A.C.A tent split from end to end, and the 
postmaster with a lantern was seen frantically 
clawing about for scattered letters and mail-bags. 
It was the most exciting night an A.C.A. 
camp had ever witnessed, and, after it was over, 
we were glad to have had the novel and stimulat- 
ing experience. It is needless to say that there 
were no mosquitos that night. 

The number of new craft built during the past 
year, and the adoption of new types by old 
sailors, added much to the interest of the sailing 
races and imparted an element of uncertainty to 
the contests. 

It is hardly too much to state that no boat of 
the B class in sailing which distinguished herself 
this year had ever done so previously. The 
striking exception to this was the Sxake, which 
met none of her old A.C.A. rivals in any close 
contest. The results of the preliminary special 
race seem to indicate the great excellence of the 
smooth skin Lansingburgh boats, such as Ka- 
trina and Thetis, for work in smooth water with 
moderate wind. The new smooth skin boat of 
Rear-Commodore Andrews, built in Rochester, 
on a somewhat novel plan, also did great work 
and seems a beautiful craft, though her strength 
and durability, as compared with lapstreaks, 
remain to be proved. The rough work of the 
three-mile Class B race, however, made sad 
havoc with the smooth boats, and demonstrated 
the greater sea-worthiness of some of the other 
canoes. Nota little interest had been felt in the 
trial between the new Sunbeam and Mohican 2, 
models, but, unfortunately, no test could be made 
with any degree of thoroughness. The Com- 
modore’s duties interfered with his racing toa 
great extent, and the Germaine (the other 
Mohican 2) only reached her owner at camp, 
giving him but a limited time to make her 
acquaintance. On the other hand Mr. Vaux had 
been able to use his Sea-Bee but little, and when 
one considers his ability as a sailor it may be 
said that the only point proved is that the Swm- 
beam model makes a fine sea-boat, and, at least, 
moderately fast. The Pearls were almost unrep- 
resented this year, and did nothing with the 
lighter craft. The sail used last year by few 
besides the AZohicans and usually known by 
their name (to whomsoever may belong the 
credit of its invention), was in almost universal 
use this season. Its simplicity and close point- 
ing qualities make it almost unequaled for 
general use. The new suit on the Sea-Bee 
seems to be as nearly perfect as possible for a 
sail in the form of a lug, and for adaptability for 
all sorts of weather cannot be surpassed. 

The review and illumination were even more 
brilliant than last year, and the picturesque effects 
produced were quite beyond adequate description. 
The fleet in the review paddled from the wharf 
to the commodore’s boat near Squaw Point, 
preserving lines of remarkable excellence, and 


then returned under sail, seeming to quite fill the 
bay with the white canvas. In illuminating, 
more work was done than before, and the scene 
from the water was wonderfully brilliant and 
fascinating. The annual business meeting of 
Friday brought things to a close, and the new 
board of officers entered on their duties with the 

eatest harmony prevailing, and the happiest 
orecast for the coming year. It is no small 
tribute to the power of the A.C.A., and to its 
value to its members, that men like those who 
have stood, and now stand at its head, are willing 
to make the sacrifice of business and other 
interests that their office demands. It is a fact 
that should be of significance to those who can 
find little value in association for the encourage- 
ment of a sport like canoeing, and who are still 
content to leave their peaks unadorned with the 
A.C.A. burgee. 

Trant. 


A SPAN OF SORRELS. 


IN a four-horse team of sorrels Mike and Snip 
are the leaders ; Pete and Ned, the wheelers. It 
is so arranged that Pete and Ned, work in front 
of the wagon and Mike and Snip behind it, or, 
as often as not, under the wagon. Pete and 
Ned are ordinary sorrel horses, of which nothing 
in particular can be said. Not so of Mike and 
Snip. Mike, out of all conformity to her name, 
is the mother of Snip. Snip, out of all propor- 
tion to his name, is a sorrel dog of sterling 
intelligence, size, and enterprise. Nike derived 
her name from a circumstance in her destiny. 
Her mother in early age was an unwelcome 
member of the family of one Mike, a country- 
man, who, acting up to his notions of proper 
treatment of anything or anybody unwelcome to 
him, put her in a sack one market-day and 
dropped her alongway, and, figuratively speak- 
ing, in the uncertain current of human pity, a 
practice in form and heart much like the Turkish 
custom of trusting state offenders to the cur- 
rents of the Bosphorus. When she fortuitously 
drifted my way she was too oye for ticks to 
infest, and was badly in need of something to 
eat and drink and the overseeing care of a friend. 
I supplied these. I continued the supply and 
was liberally repaid in dog-gratefulness, decid- 
edly the best article of its kind. We called 
her ‘* Mike” in commemoration of her early 
antecedents. In time she was overthrown by 
the cars and killed. Mike, one of the sorrels, 
remained and took the unfeminine name of her 
deceased progenitor. 

Snip is the son of Mike, who is the daughter 
of Mike, who was killed by the cars. Snip is 
aged one year, going on two; Mike is three to 
four. Where the sorrels Pete and Ned are 
found, there, usually, are found, also, the sorrels 
Mike and Snip. These last sorrels toil not, and 
whether or not they spin is owing to the fleetness 
of the rabbit. While we are on the scriptural 
branch of the subject it may not be amiss to say 
that man’s distinction over animals seems to be a 
knowledge of good and evil. Leave out of con- 
sideration a lurking knowledge of evil, and take 
into consideration sagacity, faithfulness, docility, 
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and sobriety, and you may have some idea of 
Mike and Snip. They are sorrels because they 
are sorrel. Mike and Snip have reduced rabbit- 
hunting to a fine art. Snip does himself in 
bronze—and nothing finer was ever done in 
bronze —on some knoll; his eye and muscles 
have all the instant force of effective statuary. 
Mike diligently beats the ground from the out- 
side of a circle inward, nosing each busket and 
warning Snip by a quick, eager yelp when the 
quarry is started. If the game is running to- 
ward him he bides his time; if running at angles 
he darts ahead of the rabbit, who is only pro- 
viding for Mike in the rear, and so, usually, Snip 
dines on rabbit that day. Mike dines or not, as 
Snip pleases; for Mike’s only share of rabbit 
comes by the indulgence of Snip, in virtue of her 
being her mother; that, however, is a common 
arrangement in families. If, on any night I do 
not reach home until after dark, Snip makes it 
convenient to meet me on the way and accom- 
pany mehome. The invariable reward to Snip 
is a crust or a bone; these are influential with a 
dog. 

Mike is considerably the swifter of the two, 
and, in racing behind a rabbit, what at first 
seems a contest between the dogs ends in the 
real race between Mike and the rabbit. I wit- 
nessed a prairie race between the sorrels and a 
jack-rabbit — the fleetest of its kind —in which 
this feature was introduced ; a crow, during the 
whole race, which lasted several minutes, and 
was in process when I first noticed it, flew 
slightly above and between the dogs and the 
jack-rabbit, eagerly following every turn of the 
jack-rabbit, until all were out of sight over an 
intervening eminence. 

The sorrels, although trustworthy upon most oc- 
casions, are apt to scare atacoyote. A coyote is 
the sworn enemy of the dog. He will stand and 
swear in wolfish falsetto on moonlight nights by 
the hour at the sorrels, who swear back as well 
as they can for model dogs. Yet nothing less dip- 
lomatic than this ever comes of it. The sorrels 
are moral statesmen, as it were, and given to 
explanations. The coyote, whilst averse to fight- 
ing in door-yards, is quite willing to have a 
brush on neutral ground. The coyote is sar- 
castic, exasperating, and exceedingly noisy and 
plucky. The sorrels are civilized, sometimes 
very noisy, and, in the main, plucky; but they 
are exceedingly afraid of a coyote. 


¥. R. S. Birch. 


LAKE OKEECHOBEE, FLORIDA. 


OKEECHOBEE, Great Water! What shall I tell 
you of this wonderful lake?— wonderful in its 
loneliness, and more than wonderful in its 
strange, wild beauty. 

Lying in the very lap of the Summer Land, it 
should be as mild and peaceful as an infant's 
slumbers. Instead, it is torn and lashed by the 
fierce southern blasts, its waters fret, and moan, 
and sob, restless and unceasingly, until, to the 
beholder, it seems like a giant in pain, its great 
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heart throbbing for sympathy. Saillng on its 
bosom is like sailing on the sea of eternity: no 
shore, and apparently no limit. In some places 
the margin is bordered with low grass through 
which the water flows freely to an unknown 
distance. In other places there are belts of huge 
cypress, their tops showing a sea of green to the 
sunlight, their bases laved by the ever-restless 
waters of the lake. 

Imagine yourself afloat in a vast forest of 
gigantic trees, their dark trunks standing in the 
purple-tinted water, their tops the bright foliage 
of the tropics, and branches and trunks alike 
draped with the soft gray Spanish moss, hang- 
ing in festoons from limb to limb, looped in 
fantastic shape from trunk to trunk, or, like little 
banners, streaming down from lofty branch, and 
swaying lightly to every pulse of air that throbs 
through the vast arches of green and gray. And, 
over and through all, the golden sunlight, play- 
ing hide-and-seek in the tree-tops, glinting 
through the foliage, shimmering and glancing on 
the moss and tree-trunks, and anon breaking 
through some opening overhead and pouring an 
unbroken flood of golden glory on the purple 
waters beneath. 

There is something wonderfully weird and 
beautiful in these cypress belts, something it is 
impossible to describe. Everything has a lonely 
and desolate air, and still there is no sign of 
death, there are no unsightly stumps, no dead 
trees, no ghosts of the forest, — everything is 
bright green and vigorous ; but it is so still, and 
with a soft wavering light through it all, that it 
seems to belong to another world. 

It reminds one of the fairy tales read in 
childhood. The soft murmur of the waves, the 
subdued light, the delicate shades of color here 
and there, form a scene which will not soon be 
forgotten. I have visited many lands, have 
cruised many waters, and have beheld many 
scenes of grandeur and beauty; but among 
the memories of the past there are none that 
shine more brightly, and none that are re- 
membered with more pleasure, than my cruise 
on Okeechobee. 

Considering the time that has elapsed since 
its discovery there is perhaps no lake in our 
country of which so little is known as Okeecho- 
bee. Some hundred years ago, or more, it 
was known as Lake Mayace, and believed to 
be the source of the St. John’s river. Bartram 
calls it the house of the wonderful, sacred vulture 
(he probably meant Buzzard). 

Okeechobee has always “been considered un- 
canny ; it is certainly a strange, weird region, and 
being somewhat out of the line of travel, and 
very difficult of access, will remain for a long 
time comparatively unknown. 

The fact that it is about forty miles long by 
twenty-five in width, with but two or three 
landing-places, is enough to show that it is not 
very desirable as a cruising-ground. 

Its mystery was the inducement that tempted 
me to visit it, and although not all what I 
imagined, on the whole, the memory of my 
trip is pleasant. 

“K. noo.” 
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THE CULTIVATION OF TIMBER. 


NOTICING that OUTING from time to time has 
touched upon the forestry question, I venture a 
few remarks on timber-growing in Connecticut, 
which, I trust, may interest some readers of the 
magazine. 

Any one who attempts to raise crops from the 
soil soon learns, if he did not know before, how 
great an advantage it is that the soil should be 
adapted to the particular crop he wishes to culti- 
vate. We hear farmers speak of certain fields as 
being good corn land, or good grass land, etc., 
and, other things being equal, he is most success- 
ful who studies to know what crops his lands are 
suited to, and regulates his practice accordingly. 

There is a great deal of land in Connecticut 
that may be said to be specially adapted to the 
cultivation of timber. We know this to be the 
case with regard to much of the land, from the 
fact that wood of some kind is the natural prod- 
uct of the soil; for, if left to itself, it rapidly 
grows up, it may be to chestnut, oak, hickory, or 
other valuable wood; or, it may be, to white 
birch, alder, poison-sumac, or something else 
equally worthless. There is but little doubt that 
any land on which the latter kinds grow so spon- 
taneously would, with a little care, produce some 
of the valuable varieties;— for instance, land 
that seems too poor to bear anything but white 
birch might be induced, instead, to bear white 
pine, especially as this variety flourishes in ver 
poor soil. In like manner the swamps, whic 
now abound in alder and sumac, might be made 
to bear white cedar, or even pine, as is attested 
by the various denuded pine and cedar swamps 
in different parts of the State. 

One consideration, worthy to be taken into 
account when we contemplate making plantations 
of timber, is, that the soil will not be exhausted 
by its growth, as it is by many other crops. It 
is well known that trees derive a great part of 
their substance from the atmosphere and from 
water; the decaying leaves seeming to supply 
more fertilizing material to the soil than the 
roots extract from it: for who is not aware that our 
forest lands, when cleared, make excellent grass 
and grain lands until their fertility is exhausted 
by a process less in harmony with the operations 
of nature? : 

But will it pay to cultivate timber? I answer 
it — be questionable policy to put high- 
priced land to such use; but we he abundance 
of rocky lands, and some not so rocky, which, 
on account of its distance from market, or other 
causes, is not highly valued for other purposes. 
. The writer knows of an extensive tract, from 
which the timber had been removed, which was 
sold for a sum a trifle over $3 per acre. The 
price of such lands in this section is gener- 
ally about $5 or $6 per acre, unless the loca- 
tion is such as to make them desirable for 
other purposes. Suppose a tract of 100 acres 
could be bought for $6 per acre. There will be 
some expense for fencing arid taxes, but cutting 
can be commenced within a few years, removing 
only such as is necessary to give the best trees a 
fair chance tomature. Suppose this tract is held 
for thirty-five years, the original purchase money, 


if it had been placed in a savings-bank, at pres- 
ent rates, would only have amounted to about 
$2.400 at the endof that time. There should be, 
however, upon this tract of 1ooacres, if the timber 
is chestnut, at least 10,000 trees from fifteen to 
eighteen inches diameter. That this isa moderate 
estimate I think any one will allow who will take 
notice how thickly the trees stand in a well- 
wooded tract. It is to be remembered that the 
object is to develop the trunk rather than the 
top of the tree. If the object is to produce tele- 
graph poles, or railroad ties, the timber need not 
stand nearly so long; and chestnut timber has 
the advantage over — other varieties, in that 
it so readily sprouts up from the old stumps, and 
makes a rapid growth immediately after being 
cut, so that, in the owner’s lifetime, he may 
possibly harvest two, or perhaps three, crops from 
the same land. 

And it would seem that there is nothing that 
can be raised from the soil that is more certain 
of being a marketable commodity than timber. 
If it is for railroad ties and telegraph poles, we 
know that the demand was never so great for 
these articles as at present, and that it is steadily 
increasing. If it is hard wood, suitable for car- 
riage work or for handles, we know that hickory, 
oak, etc., raised upon Connecticut soil is sought 
after, and valued much above that brought from 
the West or South. 

With regard to the amount of growth to allow 
before cutting timber there is this to be observed : 
there is a proper time to cut a tree as there is a 
proper time to harvest a crop of corn or grass. 
If any one, in cutting an aged tree, will observe 
the concentric rings or grains, he will usually 
notice that there has been a period of rapid 
growth succeeded by a period of very slow 
growth; and, in the case of a very aged tree, it 
often happens that, for the last score or more of 
years, growth has come almost to a stand-still,— 
the grains being so fine as to show that the tree 
had but little more than held its own for a long 
time. Now, for all purposes requiring strength, 
this fine-grained timber,on the exterior of the 
tree — the growth of twenty or thirty years, 
perhaps — is about as nearly worthless as any- 
thing could well be. And when we consider that 
the interior of the tree, which twenty or thirty 
years ago was vigorous and strong, has been 
waiting all this time to be put to use, until its 
vigor is exhausted and its strength decayed, it 
will be seen that it would have been better to 
cut the tree and obtained the benefit of its good 
qualities years ago. Much good ink has been 
wasted in deploring the destruction of our 
‘* primeval forests;” but there are acres upon 
acres of trees in Connecticut that have been al- 
lowed to stand until their usefulness has been 
greatly impaired, sometimes destroyed, because 
we have not given sufficient attention to the 
proper time to harvest the crop after we have 
got it raised. Our hope of a future timber-sup- 
ply does not lie in the direction of preserving the 
old, which cannot be preserved beyond certain 
limits, but in producing the new. 

When applied to carriage-work or handle- 
making, what is called timber of second growth 
is greatly to be preferred. The writer has cut 
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trees for tool-handle manufacture whose concen- 
tric rings showed an age of 100 to 120 years ; but 
it is rare that a tree of that age will make a 
handle that is worth putting into a tool. Trees 
from twelve to fifteen inches diameter are usually 
of much better quality. 

When it is desired to produce lumber for build- 
ing purposes, an older growth is no doubt de- 
sirable; but at present our building lumber is 
for the most part brought to us from beyond the 
limits of this State. Whether the time will ever 
come when it will be produced upon our own 
soil may be an open question. 

We do not possess the advantages in produc- 
ing that class of lumber which we do in some 
other kinds. We cannot boast of producing a 
superior article as we can in kinds where great 
strength is required. But if the depletion of 
our Western forests is to continue as it has been 
carried on for the last decade, the time may soon 
come when we shall be glad to avail ourselves of 
any resource for a supply. 

W. W. Gillett. 
REPLY TO WHIST QUERIES. 

A CORRESPONDENT, Mr. J. F. S., of Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, asks the following questions, to 
which answers are given below : — 

1. In playing a game of whist, if, by my care- 
lessness, an adversary sees a card in my hand, is 
it exposed? 

2. If I attempt to play out of turn, but the 
card does not come within fifteen inches of the 
table, but is seen by an adversary, is it an 
exposed card? 

3. What constitutes an exposed card? 


1. If dy your carelessness you expose a card, 
you must suffer the penalty imposed upon care- 
lessness, as if it were intent. If you detach a 
card, exhibiting it, it can be called. If, in any 
way you expose a card above the table-it can 
be called. The above are short-whist orders. 
There is inconsistency in the conclusions of the 
magnates. They do not attach a penalty for 
the voluntary showing of any number of cards 
by one who cares to exhibit his hand. They 
only say that if a player does such a thing he 
may be rebuked by the desire of the players 
not to play with him. 

In long whist, if, by your carelessness, you 
expose a card to an adversary, he wil] remember 
it, and perhaps profit by the remembrance. At the 
close of the hand he might submit the fact that you 
had been careless, and the table, while it would 
for a single instance exact no penalty, upon 
repetition of the action might require you to lose 
a point. 

2. Yes. And, if the card is seen, it can not 
only be called, but instead the lead of a suit 
may be called from yourself or partner when 
next it becomes the turn of either to play. 

3 An exposed card in short whist, and in 
five-point whist, played under English rule, is 
one that is seen by either adversary or partner. 
Also a card that falls upon the table face upwards 
though instantly covered or taken up too quickly 
for any one to be able to name it. Two cards or 
more may be purposely or accidentally played at 
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once, but one of them may be seen. The 
opponents are entitled to see all, and to call any 
one of them at the time, or at any other time. 
The cards that, face upward, have touched the 
table are exposed cards. 

In long whist there is no calling of cards, 
because there is no converse during the play. 
For every misdemeanor the offender is fined a 
point. If you throw two cards, or four, instead 
of one, you take up those that should not be 
played, playing such one of them as you please, 
and when the hand is finished you are fined as 
many points as equals the extra number of cards 
thrown. It is true that you might make advan- 
tage of the position. For instance, you could 
throw the ace of trumps to show your partner that 
you had it, and a low card that you desired him 
to trump with his best, and playing the small 
card, as your choice, prevent the ace and king 
from falling together. But players who play long 
whist are not guilty of such trickery. Accidents 
are provided for; intentional wrong is not 
practiced. 


DECISION REGARDING A YACHT RACE. 


AT a recent regatta held on Narragansett Bay 
a singular and most unusual mistake occurred 
concerning which I would like your opinion. 
The course was printed and copies handed to 
each of the contestants before the race. It had 
been laid out from the latest Government chart, 
and directed the turning of a striped buoy off 
Rocky Point. During the race it was discovered 
that there was no striped buoy in that region, 
but that there was a d/ack buoy where they had 
expected to find a striped one. As a matter of 
fact, the Government had substituted a black 
buoy for the striped one over a year ago. The 
boat which approached the buoy first claims that 
she lost a mile and the race while hunting for a 
striped buoy; and it is certain that she lost a 

eat deal more than her contestant. It was 

nally settled amicably by dividing the purse. 
I am very much interested to know what was the 
duty of the judges in this case. I advocated 
resailing the race without the contestants; both 
preferred some other settlement. I know of no 
precedent, but I think the same principle is in- 
volved as in a shifting of or losing a mark boat, 
in which case it woul be proper to resail a race. 

Fudge. 


[As it was the mistake of the committee laying 
out the course, and considering that the yachts 
lost valuable time in consequence of the mistake, 
the race should have been resailed. — Ep.] 


BLOWING UP A SHIP AT SEA. 


WE have just reached Funchal, Island of 
Madeira, making our first port after departure 
from the glorious land of liberty, the United 
States. Wearrived and let go our anchor at 11.45 
A.M., making the passage under sail in twenty-five 
days. We left Fortress Monroe at‘1o A.M., and, 
steaming outside, we made sail, let the fires die 
out under the boilers, and commenced to baffle 
with contrary winds, which finally drifted and 


















blew us across the Gulf Stream in four days, and 
on the 20th of May we were on its eastern bank, 
or what is called the ‘‘ cold-water bank,” for the 
temperature of the water falls 12° (Fahr.) in less 
than one hour, showing thereby how well its 
limits are defined. Taking a fresh breeze from 
the southward, we then bowled along at a mod- 
erate speed until the 27th, without anything 
unusual occurring to break the usual order of 
military routine on board of a man-of-war. On 
the above date the mast-head look-out reported 
a vessel to windward apparently in distress, as 
she had her sails furled and only a reefed spanker 
set (the small sail farthest aft). About 1 P.M. 
the admiral decided to bear down for this vessel, 
and see what had befallen her, and why such 
strange maneuvers. Accordingly we got up 
steam, furled all sail, and stood directly for her. 
Arriving close aboard at 5.30 P.M., both life- 
boats were called away. I was put in charge, and, 
taking the doctor with me, and his case of instru- 
ments, as this craft (which was a full-rigged bark) 
had all of the appearance of being a fever-stricken 
ship, I pulled off and boarded her under the 
lee. Clambering up her weather-beaten sides, I 
landed on deck, to find her deserted, and scuttled 
so as to be water-logged ; but she would not sink, 
as she was a full loaded timber ship, having a 
cargo of pine and oak in square-cut logs, her 
entire hold being compactly stowed. After making 
a careful survey of her from one end to the other, 
I concluded (as we were midway of the Atlantic, 
in lat. 36° 50! N., long., 53° 9’ W.,) to blow her 
up, as she was now a dangerous craft in the high- 
way of commerce. Her sails were nearlyall furled, 
some gone; most of her running-rigging had 
blown away, her hatches had been washed away 
by the sea which had stove her bulwarks, and 
the waves were making a clear sweep of her decks 
between her foremast and mainmast, while her 
yards swung to and fro with every roll of the hull 
and the creaking blocks and broken tiller moaned 
asad requiem to the fury of the gale that had 
probably swept her decks within the last fifteen 
days, as it was about this time (I found by 
papers and sight-books left on board) that she 
had been abandoned. I gathered up such relics 
as would be valuable and sent them on board 
here, and, placing gun-cotton torpedoes under her, 
blew her up just at dark. It was a grand and 
beautiful sight; when I pulled away about two 
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hundred feet, touched the electric key in my life- 
boat, and through the wires I had led from her 
the spark kindled, a sudden and mighty upheaval 
followed, masses of timber, pieces of hull and 
spars were hurled an hundred feet into the air, 
volumes of water and spray followed, and toppling 
spars, broken hull, and crumbling yards fell in 
one confused mass of floating débrzs,—a sight 
never to be forgotten as long as I shall live. 
There was something so weird and grand about 
it all that all on board here who stood on deck 
and watched this spectacle said, in all of their 
years of life afloat they had never witnessed any- 
thing so solemn and grand. Above all this a full, 
pale moon cast its silvery light and only lent en- 
chantment to the view of the sad but necessary 
destruction of this waif of the sea. Her name 
was the Bertha Baheruks, of Baret. Before de- 
stroying her I climbed on to her fife-rail, around 
the mainmast, and while the sea was breakin 
over it I extracted two of her belaying-pins an 
brought them away as relics. I intend to have 
them polished and varnished, and have the name 
of the vessel, the latitude and longitude and date, 
engraved upon them, and, with a nice piece of 
blue ribbon tied in a sailor knot about the shoul- 
der of the pin, they will be suggestive relics of a 
rare incident, and grand mementoes to adorn a 
mantel. They are each about fourteen inches 
in length, and from one and a half to two and a 
half inches in diameter. 

From the wreck we filled away again and stood 
on our course to this port, sighting the island at 
4.30 this morning right ahead, and steaming in, 
anchored as above stated. This island is of 
volcanic origin, and rises, in some parts, to an 
altitude of over 6,000 feet, and can be seen ona 
clear night, or day, forty-five miles atsea. This 
makes the fourth time I have been here, and on 
my previous visit I made the tour of the island 
on horseback, traveling over 125 miles in four 
days, up and down hill. The famous Madeira 
wine comes from this port, and some very fine 
vineyards abound here. At present the season 
is too early to see any of these in full fruitage. 
This is a Portuguese settlement, and was rai 30 
about 1492, and has always remained under the 
rule of Portugal, as neither England nor any other 
European nation ever cared to exercise control. 


F. F. Drake. 
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THE time is drawing nearer when, with the 
greater number of our readers, open windows will 
be the exception instead of the rule that they have 
been nearly through the course of the volume of 
OUTING just ended. Windows, for the next six 
months, will be rarely opened, except for venti- 
lation, and, unfortunately, there will be too little 
of that done. The sanitary conditions under 
which the greater number of business men exist, 
through their own ignorance or negligence, are 
deplorable. Once in a while, when an epidemic 
is threatened, the newspapers set on foot an in- 
vestigation of the hives of misery which are to be 
found in every large city, and horrible pictures 
are drawn thereof. Should a similar investiga- 
tion among the quarters where our substantial 
men pass the most of their daylight hours be 
pursued, the average would exhibit a condition of 
affairs almost as alarming. We should be as 
careful about the quality of the air we breathe as 
we are about the water we drink, or the food we 
eat. Were our drinking-water as bad, propor- 
tionately, as the air which most people inhale in 
the winter months, it would be called diluted 
sewage, and there would be a revolution against 
a city government which should attempt to serve 
such water to the people. Intense popular indig- 
nation is often caused by the discovery that a few 
boys are in the habit of going in swimming in 
the lake which forms the source of supply for a 
town, —something which does not affect the 
water so much as would the drowning of a fly in 
a hogshead full; and yet those same people live, 
day in and day out, in air saturated through and 
through with foul emanations from many of their 
fellows, and from all kinds of disintegrating mat- 
ter. The writer has, on a winter day, had occa- 
sion to enter an office heated by a petroleum 
stove; there was no ventilating outlet, and the 
windows had evidently not been opened for many 
days. The air of that room was rank poison. 
The odor of the stove was horrible. He could 
not help asking the occupant how he could live 
in that way; the latter, a level-headed business 
man, was surprised at the idea that the stove 
poisoned the air, though he confessed to having 
felt ‘‘ under the weather” lately, and had been 
taking medicine to brace himself up. As for the 
writer, ten minutes in the place nauseated him ; his 
lunch was spoilt, and a headache was the conse- 
quence. He has found hundreds of other offices 
with the vitality all burned out of the air by gas- 
light, one of the worst foes of human lungs. An 
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ordinary gas-jet vitiates as much oxygen as eight 
men do. Where coal-stoves, or hot-air furnaces 
were used, he has very frequently found the 
atmosphere acrid with the deadly fumes of car- 
bonic-acid gas, and with direct steam radiators 
the air was parched to an insufferable degree. 
Then, with the addition of doses, greater or less, 
of sewer-gas incessantly leaking through the 
faulty plumbing, which is so difficult to detect, is 
it at all surprising that each winter brings its 
great harvest of colds, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, pneumonia, gnd other 
diseases resultant upon systems cloggetl by foul 
air and lack of exercise? 

In aclimate of extremes like ours it is difficult, 
at the best, so to conduct our routine of life as to 
maintain our health; but in the winter the course 
of thousands is such as to open the door to the 
entrance of disease and death. In the summer 
everybody lives more or less in the open air, and 
nearly everywhere the heat compels inviting the 
purifying draughts to enter. But people are de- 
prived of their needed exercise in the winter, and 
their stay in the open air, with its bitter cold, is 
naturally as briefas possible. People come down- 
town in close, crowded horse-cars, their feet 
numb with cold, or they come in from the sub- 
urbs in steam-cars heated to the highest pitch 
of endurance and with the fresh air rigidly ex- 
cluded, walking joylessly to and from the termi- 
nals through the slush or over the slippery glare. 
Such a thing as exercise is not thought ef 


* 
* * 


SCIENCE, however, places sanitary arrange- 
ments within easy reach, and it has been repeat- 
edly demonstrated that sanitary surroundings 
pay not only in improved health but as an in- 
vestment. Better work is obtained from em- 
ployés, and in manufacturing establishments the 
freedom from bad, superheated air improves the 
working of machinery, and also the quality of 
goods turned out. We have in mind the press- 
room of a great daily newspaper; the place was 
once a regular inferno for heat and bad air. But 
now it is lit by the electric light, and a fan-blower 
changes all the air in the place every minute; on 
the hottest af summer days the room is now the 
most comfortable in the building, and the saving 
in press-rollers, which were formerly melted by 
the heat, is in itself enough to pay for the cost 
of the improvement. The incandescent electric 

















light is a great sanitary blessing, and it cannot 
_ be too speedily substituted for gas. It has been 
proved that more light can be produced from 
incandescent electric lights with the power of a 
gas-engine than from the same amount of gas 
when burned for illumination, a large proportion 
of the gas producing, in the latter instance, heat 
instead of light. Another great reform will come 
in heating. Open fire-places are healthful, but 
wasteful, for a large amount of the heat goes up 
chimney. Steam-radiators in a room are barba- 
rous. The true way is to bring in constant cur- 
rents of fresh air passing over coils of steam-pipe. 
* 
* * 

THESE reforms in light, heat, and ventilation 
will make a wonderful change in the health of 
the business community. But a more active an- 
tidote is also needed. Business men too often 
make the plea that they cannot afford time for 
recreation. That, however, is where they make 
their great mistake. There is nothing they can 
better afford todo. A constant application to 
business, without relaxation, brings the inevita- 
ble result of a final breaking-down under the 
strain. Nervous debility, softening of the brain, 
and other fatal maladies must ensue sooner or 
later, and the hold that would not relax at the 
command of Nature becomes palsied in the 
presence of the dread enemy whose touch turns to 
ashes the coveted fruits of years of labor. No 
human constitution is so iron-like in its vigor that 
it can stand uninterrupted labor. Those who fancy 
themselves exceptions to the rule, who deem 
that their strength will enable them to defy the 
laws of their race, are justly punished. Every 
business man should make also a business of 
pleasure, and pursue systematically that form of 
healthful recreation most congenial to his taste. 
The word should be understood in its true sense, 
for it means not pleasure merely, but that which 
effects a re-creation of body and mind by repair- 
ing the wastes caused by the toil of the day. 


* 
* * 


THE pursuit of recreation by rule, however, is 
apt ‘to be somewhat tinged with melancholy. 
Thus followed, it, in fact, is apt to cease to be a 
pastime, and to be regarded as a solemn and un- 
willing duty. One should, as has indeed been 
said, make it his duty to devote a certain portion 
of his time to recreation, for that is as essential 
to a healthy condition of mind and body as are 
regular habits in diet and sleep, for instance. 
But to lay down rules for each and every step 
and motion in certain forms of recreation is 
to make that recreation a matter of routine and 
rob it of the freedom which gives it zest. Rules 
are well enough for the beginner, and are often 
essential ; but it is only the plodder who labori- 
ously adheres to rules after he has once learned. 
The expert adopts his own way of doing things, 
and it is that which gives him individuality in 
his sport, and lends interest to his performance. 
If cast-iron rules were followed, each person 
would be no more than a well-constructed autom- 
aton. It is the way in which a person does a 
thing which awakens the enthusiasm and fires 
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the imagination of beholders, rather than the 
mere doing of the thing itself. Each person 
finds his own way of doing a thing the best 
way, for it is best adapted to his peculiar condi- 
tions, and the best way for another person might 
be quite another way. When a person with the 
weight of authority which long practice gives 
formulates a set of rules setting forth exactly 
how the thing should be done, others can doubt- 
less learn much from the teachings of one so ex- 
perienced; but it should be borne in mind that 
it is the spirit and not the letter which guideth. 
This applies to the doing of everything that is 
done by man, whether in work or play. 


* 
* * 


In cycling, for instance, once in a while some 
excellent wheelman, who has made his several 
thousand miles a year, elaborates a set of rules 
which, he says, afford the only safe and trust- 
worthy guide for the cycler. The novice receives 
the gospel thus put forth with veneration, and fol- 
lows it with orthodox scrupulousness until some 
other excellent wheelman puts forth another set of 
rules, some of which run quite at variance with 
certain ones upon which the other man strictly 
insisted. The puzzled disciple finally sees that 
there may be more than one way of doing a 
thing, and concludes that he had better follow 
the course which his judgment teaches him is 
the best adapted to his own requirements. 

‘¢A wheelman should not make a circus per- 
former of himself,” remarks the sedate rider, who 
is in his first summer in the saddle, and perhaps 
his fortieth out of the cradle, regarding everything 
beyond feet ever on the pedals and hands ever 
grasping the handles as ‘trick riding.” 


** Jack, he wouldn’t, 
*Cause he couldn’t!” 


gayly and mockingly retorts his youthful com- 
panion, as he swings his cap and then dashes 
away down-hill with legs over the handles, the 
small boy looking admiringly on, while the older 
man secretly acknowledges ‘that he would do it 
himself if he only knew how; and he might know 
how if he dared to try. 

‘Keep your saddle well forward,” says the 
Man of Rule. But Jack Easy finds that a saddle 
well forward means frequent headers for him, and 
there is a greater tendency to wobble, while with 
it set moderately back he rides more safely, 
firmly, and comfortably. 

‘*Do not coast,” is another rule, uttered in a 
tone of warning so solemn that it seems to imply 
as summary an end to the coasters as the cry of 
** Old Baldhead * brought upon the bad boys who 
plagued Elijah. But the cycler who does not 
coast misses one of the keenest pleasures of the 
wheel, that of flying down hill with feet over 
handles, rushing through the wind faster and 
faster, eyes sparkling and cheeks flushing with 
excitement, until one feels likea bird as he skims 
along. Besides steep hills which may be coasted 
where one would not dare descend with feet on 
the pedals, there are long and easy grades where 
the slope is hardly perceptible, as the road 
stretches away ahead, along which one may bowl 
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steadily and swiftly, without moving a muscle 
for perhaps a half-mile or more, until one wonders 
why it is that he keeps going along so on level 
ground, as it seems. A coast, even for a few 
seconds, gives such relaxation to the muscles 
which have been in constant action that it rests 
one wonderfully, and prepares one to keep on with 
renewed vigor. As to the danger, there are thou- 
sands of wheelmen who bear witness that coast- 
ing is the safest way of descending a hill, when 
the wheel is well under control with a trusty 
brake, the center of gravity being thrown further 
back, while one is in the best possible position to 
spring in case of a fall. The records show that 
a coasting-accident is among the rarest of 
mishaps to wheelmen. 

Another thing which the Man of Rule is apt 
to frown upon is riding ‘‘ hands off.” But that, 
like coasting, is often an agreeable variation, 
affording rest to the rider. Do as you please, 
say we to the wheelman, so long as you follow 
the rulesof the road and of common-sense, our 
only other counsel being to cultivate riding in 
good form by sitting easily erect and keeping 
the elbows and knees in,—a stooping position 
and awkward carriage being too common among 


our riders. 
* 
ee @ 


THE most important question of the preseat 
year to the management of the American Canoe 
Association has undoubtedly been that sug- 
gested by the action of Western canoemen at the 
Ballast-Island meet of July. That some recog- 
nition of the Western membership was necessary 
seemed to be an admitted fact, and the only 
point remaining to be settled was the method by 
which this recognition could be most fairly and 
equitably made. The Eastern men were in a 
receptive state, as shown by the vote at the 
Newburgh meeting in May, and any appeal 
from the A.C.A., as represented in the West, 
was sure to meet with a generous and hearty 
response. With matters in this condition, anda 
friendly feeling in both sections, it would seem 
that the matter should have proved easy of so- 
lution by some such revision of the constitution 
as that proposed by Commodore Oliver. The 
unfortunate feature of the case, and that which 
renders necessary some delay and an appeal to 
Western A.C.A. men, is the form in which the 
claim for a Western organization recognized by 
the Association was presented. It is manifestly 
incorrect to head communications from the Lake 
Erie meeting of canoemen, ‘‘ Western A.C.A.,” 
when but three Western A.C.A. men were 
present and the officers elected and papers for- 
warded represented the votes of ten times as 
many canoemen not at present members of the 
Association and having no claim upon that or- 
ganization or rights as members. It was more- 
over impossible to determine, on the short notice 
given, how far the Association members in the 
West, numbering some fourscore, were repre- 
sented by the action of the three men present 
and voting. This remains to be determined, 
and we believe, from the spirit in which the 
matter was discussed in both committee and 
Association meetings, that there will be no cause 
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for complaint on either side. The Western 
letter states the readiness of those whom it 
represents to abide by whatever the Association 
may deem best. The Association only waits to 
become assured of the facts in the case before 
acting decisively. The error has been chiefly 
one of form, and there is no good reason why 
the harmony should not continue which has 
heretofore made this organization unique in the 
history of amateur organizations for the advance- 
ment of out-of-door sports. 
* 

* * 

A WONDER of nature had been desecrated by 
the greed of man. The grandest cataract of the 
world had been environed by the vulgar acces- 
sories of the showman. Niagara, a miracle of 
nature’s power, became a synonym of the human 
weakness, —avarice. The visitor of recent years, 
if a lover of nature, has been annoyed beyond 
endurance with the incongruities of the scene. 

At last nature and cupidity have been divorced. 
Seven years ago at least, agitation, by some- 
thing like organized effort, was inaugurated for 
accomplishing this result. The press was one 
of its most effective instruments. In April, 1883, 
the Legislature passed an act creating a com- 
mission charged with the duty of selecting such 
lands as should be found necessary for the pres- 
ervation and restoration of the scenery of 
Niagara, and for vesting their title securely in 
the State of New York. The cost to the State 
has been about $1,500,000, and the expendi- 
ture was not made a day too soon, and will 
never be regretted. Canada is perfecting meas- 
ures for a similar conservation of the scenery 
bordering upon the opposite shore. The park, 
of which the world-famed cataract will be the 
central feature, will thus become an international 
reservation, sacred to nature, to emotions of 
sublimity, and to a sense of moral elevation. It 
will become a restful resort of a restless people, 
where, for a brief day, profit and loss may be left 
in the lurch, and fashion forgotten. 

As the whole world knows, on the 15th of July 
last was celebrated the opening of the Niagara 
reservation, and its transfer to the State of New 
York. A large attendance, assumed by some to 
number 25,000 people, was present, including 
officials of New York and Ontario. Letters of re- 
gret were read from the President of the United 
States, and from the Governor-General of 
Canada, Lord Lansdowne. An address of ac- 
ceptance was made by Governor Hill, in response 
to an address of presentation by ex-Goverrfor 
Dorsheimer ; and an oration was delivered by 
Mr. James C. Carter. The closing event of the 
day was an exhibition of fire-works at Prospect 
Park, witnessed by a large concourse of people. 

* 
* * 

Ir is a matter for comment that so many yacht- 
owners prefer to cruise alone rather than in the 
company of other yachts. That the tendency 
should show itself ina more marked degree in 
the clubs is not strange, though there are notable 
exceptions ; for we must concede at the outset 
that the New York Club has the finest annual 

















cruise, with the largest number of yachts partici- 
pating, of any other yachting organization. This is 
not due to its being the largest or the wealthiest 
club, but rather to the fact that when its officers 
find yacht-owners are failing to take a proper 
interest in the cruises, special inducements are 
offered for members to take part. Among these 
may be mentioned a series of races, with costly 
prizes, to be sailed during the cruise; further, 
making it obligatory uponany yacht intending to 
compete to start with the fleet from New York and 
remain with it throughout the cruise. It has the 
desired effect, as is shown by the large number 
of yachts always taking part. The example is 
worthy to be followed by other clubs. The At- 
lantic Yacht Club has taken the step, and on the 
present season’s cruise a prize was offered for 
the yacht making the best record on the full 
cruise. A large fleet and a generally good time 
was the result. 

The red-letter days of the season should be 
those of the annual club cruise, and every in- 
ducement should be offered to make the occasion 
not only one of social enjoyment and good-fel- 
lowship, but an occasion where skill, alertness, 
and good seamanship may be called into play, 
and young amateurs may gain experience that 
will prove of future advantage to them. We make 
these suggestions for the benefit of club com- 
mittees, and we would be glad next year to see 
_ every club — or, what is better, a union of clubs 
— turn out a fleet of yachts that shall exceed in 
number any previous effort that may have been 
made in this direction. 


* * 


On the other hand it is better to sail alone 
perhaps than not to sailatall. Chacun & son 
gout; but there are far better ways of enjoying 
an afternoon or a ‘‘ day off” than swinging at 
.a mooring, though even the safe contiguity of a 
mooring may have its special charms for some 
yachtsmen. 

Much can be said upon either side, though 
hardly from the club stand-point. When we 
read a charming account of a canoe voyage, 
down the swift current of some noble stream, 
and through scenes of rare beauty, with only 
Rob, and Jock, and Kenneth for company, 
we feel that there must have been a delightful 
unity of purpose, a harmony of ideas, and an im- 
munity from friction that could never have ob- 
tained with a larger company of canoe enthusiasts. 
Even the solitary voyager, if filled with the 
proper enthusiasm, will find plenty of resources 
for enjoyment without straying far from the first 
person singular; but three or four genial souls 
are a host within themselves, and can make a 
canoe voyage a chapter of delightful experiences. 
We are not all constituted alike, but for some of 
us there is a satisfaction in looking back upon a 
season of quiet, substantial, healthful enjoyment 
that the fast and furious kind does not bring, 
and the pictures of memory are painted in a 
higher key, because there are no deep shadows. 


* 
* * 


THERE are cruises, and there are cruises. 
Likewise there are tours, and fours. 


Some are 
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eminently proper —even clerical, perhaps; the 
tourists welcomed to town with rejoicing and — 
sponge-cake ; and some have all the picturesque- 
ness of a band of Italian brigands, — let us hope 
the simile goes no further, or that there are more 
discordant echoes, as they pass along, than the 
tinkle of cow-bells upon the green hill-sides. 
Yet, after all, there is a tendency to artistic 
monochromes in vermilion, where a large number 
of jolly good fellows find themselves fairly loose 
in a strange town, bent on fun, yet having nothing 
special with which to occupy themselves. They 
may be wheelmen, or yachtsmen, or militia; the 
effect of numbers is always the same under 
certain conditions. And when the conditions 
are changed the result is — perhaps sponge-cake 
and triumphal entries. 
* 
* * 

AND speaking of touring, many, many years 
ago, before the velocipede, even, was invented, 
when canoes were a tradition of aboriginal times, 
and yachts were clumsy sailing-vessels, good 
people toured in stage-coaches. It was a neces- 
sity, then, for the coming of the monster iron 
horse had not even been foreshadowed ; yet right 
merry were the companies that gathered nightly 
in the low-ceiled, wainscoted sitting-rooms of 
the old-time hostelries, and discussed the events 
of the day over their cider, — perhaps it was not 
always cider, —and, after retiring, slept upon 
banks of down the sleep of the just. We have 
revived the old clocks, the homeliest of the old 
furniture, and some of the old architecture; we 
have coaches, too, — better coaches than they 
knew how to build, —and coaching clubs. Did 
any one ever hear of a coaching party off for a 
whole month’s tour in some picturesque locality ? 
But perhaps femininity could not be divorced 
from Saratoga packing-boxes for so long a period. 


* 
* * 


AMERICAN literature has lost, in the death of 
Mrs. Helen Jackson, one of its most eminent 
personalities. Her life has been a rich one in 
the largest sense of the term. With an excep- 
tional capacity for enjoyment, she was blessed 
with the means to gratify her tastes almost to 
the fullest. Therefore she has afforded an ex- 
ample of a generously endowed nature nourished 
according to its desires and needs, —a fortunate 
conjunction unfortunately rare in this world. 
The same temperament which made her enjoy- 
ments so keen also made her sufferings equally 
keen; but her strong emotional qualities were 
dominated by intellectual powers commensurately 
on. The intensity of such a nature made her 

rief literary life a notably brilliant one. Itis only 
fifteen years since she published her first book, 
—a volume of verses, which made the modest 


initials, ‘‘ H. H.,” the most famous in the liter- 


ary world. A great activity in poetry, fiction, 
essays, etc., as well as in the noblest philanthrop- 
ical work, has been compressed into the period 
since then. For the last six years she devoted 
herself to the great cause of righting the injustice 
done to the Indians by the American Govern- 
ment and the American people, with all the un- 
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selfish enthusiasm and warm sympathy of which 
her great soul was capable. 

Mrs. Jackson had a strong love of travel and 
adventure. With all her delight in comfort and 
luxury she could adapt herself to the hardships 
of travel ; and there are few who have seen more 
upon their journeys than she did. In her last 
illness she did not lose hope of recovery until 
near the end, and with her vigorous courage she 
busied herself in planning for new journeyings. 
She wrote to her publishers about a plan she 
had formed for traveling across country from 
San Francisco to Colorado Springs in a novel 
fashion, making the trip in a wagon, with ample 
attendance and provision for comfort. She 
gave the details of how she proposed to make 
the journey, which should afford her material 
for a book to be called ‘‘Two Months in a 
Wagon.” But her illness soon became so serious 
as to put an end to these plans, and then she 
began to look forward with the same quick inter- 
est to ‘‘the undiscovered country,” where she 
anticipated a life of activity and work, saying 
thatshe could not conceive of it otherwise. 

The poem by Mrs. Jackson, printed in the 
present number of OUTING, has a special interest 
in being one of her latest, if not her last, and 
also from the circumstances under which it was 
written, for she wrote of it as something ‘* which 
I literally and actually dreamed the other morn- 
ing, just befo.e daylight, and waked with it on 
my lips.” 

* 
* * 


A VALUED correspondent in Connecticut has 
favored the Outing Club with some very sensible 
suggestions regarding the future timber supply, 
which are worthy of consideration. If certain 
kinds of timber can be produced as easily and 
in so comparatively short a time as set forth in 
the communication, — we usually regard the life 
of a tree a century or more, — it is folly to sit 
down and bewail the destruction of old forests 
before we have taken any steps to produce new. 
In many portions of northern New England, 
where ‘‘ sapling” pine is used for box boards 
and similar common uses, the manufacturers say 
that with a reasonable demand there is very 
nearly an equilibrium now between growth and 
‘*cut.” It is, of course, understood that the best 
quality of white pine for building and general 
purposes must come from the old forests of 
Michigan and other of the northern tier of 
States, and from Canada, which are being rapidly 
denuded. However, a fair proportion of the 
demand made for lumber by wood-working in- 
dustries could be supplied by young-growth 
timber in comparatively few years, a generation, 
at least, if we only make an early beginning. 

Our correspondent also speaks of lumber for 
railroad ties and telegraph poles, — we will add 
fence posts. 
article, the railroads should have been compelled, 
when their charters were granted, to grow their 
own supplies after a certain time; it is not too 
late now for such provision for the future, which 
could be made at smail first cost for land and 
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planting, and perhaps, in the end, prove a posi- 
tive stroke of economy to the corporations. 

If timber can be grown profitably in thickly 
populated Europe, its cultivation ought to be a 
perfect bonanza in this country, where land is so 
cheap, and much of it worthless for any other 


purpose. 
* 
* * 


THE splendid success achieved in the design- 
ing and building of the Puritan brings out a 
point that is full of thoughtful suggestion to those 
interested in the history of yachting and yacht- 
construction. While we have been looking to 
the well-known builders for yachts possessing all 
the requirements of speed, — gentlemen who have 
made yacht-designing a profession for long years, 
and gained world-wide reputations, — it is some- 
what remarkable that a young man of only a few 
years’ experience should design and build a 
boat not only able to beat all the old racers, but 
to show the speed which the Puritan has devel- 
oped. It is not strange that the older professional 
gentlemen have been filled with wonder, and 
perhaps jealousy, at the marvelous sailing of the 


‘* Yankee sloop.” 
* ’ * 


THIs is an age of progress, and in nearly 
every field of human endeavor America has 
grasped its true spirit, and come grandly to the 
fore. In evidence of this it is a triumph of yacht- 
building that two such splendid boats as the 
Puritan and the Priscilla should have been de- 
signed and constructed in the same year, for the 
same purpose, and upon their trials found to be 
of so nearly equal merit. While the choice of 
the Boston boat as the cup’s defender naturally 
aroused feelings of sectional pride in the East, 
she nevertheless represents the best that has 
been done in the construction of American racing 
and pleasure craft. Nor is it any reflection upon 
the Priscilla, or her designers, to say that the 
Puritan is the better boat, for, had there been no 
Puritan, we should regard with national pride 
the fact that the cup had so gallant a defender in 
the New York sloop. Both have shown won- 
derful sailing qualities, and each is better than 
anything America has previously produced. 


* 
* * 


Amonc the pleasant books of the season may 
be mentioned Maurice Thompson’s ‘‘ By-ways 
and Bird Notes,” ' a volume of observations, 
nature-study, and sentiment, that may be perused 
with pleasure and profit by any one who is fond 
of the country. The titles of some of the 
sketches are quite familiar, though they lose 
nothing by being brought together in the present 
form, and the new titles are all the fresher for 
being in such _ company. If the gaining of 
a knowledge of the dz7d notes of a locality shall 
mean a more intimate acquaintance with charm- 
ing 4y-ways unexplored, through fields and wood- 
lands, it is a twofold gain. 


1 Published by John B. Alden, New York. 























FOR MONTH ENDING SEPTEMBER 1. 


BICYCLING AND TRICYCLING. 


WirH this issue of the magazine we change the 
date of closing our records from the 2oth, as hereto- 
fore, to the first of the ensuing month, —a change 
that will prove advantageous in more ways than one, 
but especially in bringing the records nearer to the 
month of publication. 

One of the chief events of the season that has 
passed since the close of our last record has been the 
Clergymen’s Tour in Canada. At noon, on Tuesday, 
Aagust 4, the members of the Clerical Wheelmen’s 
Canadian Tour crossed the new Suspension bridge at 
Niagara Falls, dined at Drummondville, held meet- 
ing for organization, electing Rev. Sylvanus Stall, 
commander, Rev. R. E. Macduff, chaplain, Mr. E. W. 
Barnes, secretary, Mr. J. R. Foster, treasurer, Mr. 
Elliott Mason, quartermaster. After the meeting 
rode to St. Catharine’s, 12 miles, delayed a day by 
rain and customs; took cars to Grimsly, wheels to 
Hamilton, and cars to Galt, to attend public reception. 
Friday, from Galt to Woodstock, via Paris, 49 miles. 
Banquet by citizens in the evening. Saturday, to 
London, 31 miles. To church in a body, wearing 
knee-breeches. Monday, August 10, to Exeter, 30 
miles, in the afternoon. Tuesday, to Goderich, 39 
miles, — a grand reception in the Presbyterian church. 
Wednesday, to Stratford, 44 miles, with dinner at 
Seaforth by local wheelmen; band and public recep- 
tion, with lemonade and cake, at Mitchell, and a 
magnificent reception, at 9 P.M., in Presbyterian 
church at Stratford, by the several congregations and 
local wheelmen. Thursday, August 13, to Guelph, 
with good dinner at little German hotel in Boden; 
favoring wind, grand roads, long coasts, fine prospect, 
delightful day,-—last 8 miles very hilly. Friday, 
Guelph to Brampton for the night, and then to 
Toronto for dinner on Saturday. From Toronto to 
Kingston it was a “go-as-you-please” ride, so that 
any who desired to take the Century ride might do so 
without the semblance of racing. All met at Kings- 
ton on Wednesday evening. Rev. E. P. Johnson, of 
Marshall, Mich., Rev. J. P. Maveety, of Homer, 
Mich., and Mr. B. J. Holcombe, of Detroit, Mich., 
rode from Port Hope to Kingston, 10214 miles, in 
one day; and Rev. Louis A. Pope, of Warren, R.I., 
Mr. George F. Zeh, of Washington, D.C., and Mr. 
Elliott Mason, of New York, rode from Coburg, 96 
miles; Rev. Sylvanus Stall, of Lancaster, and Prof. 
C. P. Hoffman, of Bordentown Female College, rode 
from Brighton, 70 miles, taking the last 24 miles 





without leaving the saddle, and ending at half-past 
four; Rev. Charles E. Fessenden rode 70 miles on 
his tricycle, ending at Kingston at 5.30 P.M.; Rev. 
Dr. Barnes, of Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa, and his 
brother, Mr. E. W. Barnes, of Perth Amboy, N.J., 
rode 50 miles on their tandem tricycle. From 
Kingston by boat on Thursday, August 20, to Brock- 
ville, among the Thousand Islands, and thence by 
return boat at night over a stormy lake, with sea-sick 
passengers (and several of the crew), to Toronto; 
cars to Lon, Ont., canceling of bond for customs, 
then to the Falls, and thence home again. 

Total distance ridden on wheel, 560 miles, making 
it the longest tour taken on this continent by a score 
of wheelmen. Average age, 32; height,‘ 5 ft. 914 
inches; weight at starting, 142 pounds; average gain, 
about 4 pounds, the fleshy ones losing and others 
gaining. The commander gained 8 pounds in 14 
days. There were in the party: married, 15; un- 
married, 5. Denominations represented: Lutheran, 
6; Congregationalist, 1; Methodist Protestant, 1; 
Protestant Episcopal, 3; Baptist, 1; Reformed, 1; 
Methodist Episcopal, 2; Presbyterian, 5. 

THE question of better race tracks has been and is 
being agitated in a number of bicycling centers. The 
Worcester wheelmen are urging the preparation of 
a special track inside of the trotting course of the 
Worcester Agricultural Society fair grounds, and the 
trustees have the matter under advisement. A new 
five-lap track has been made at Binghamton, N.Y., 
in time for the fall races. The New Haven Bicycle 
Club proposes to improve on the wretched Hamilton 
Park track by constructing a quarter-mile track, of the 
natural loam of the neighborhood that will be second 
to none in the United States. A “Bicycle Club 
Track Association” will control it. At the same time 
we have to chronicle the formation of a similar asso- 
ciation in East Hartford, Conn., which is building a 
track that is expected to be a fast one. In Philadel- 
phia, the officers of the Gentlemen’s Driving Park 
have offered to make room on their grounds for a 
bicycle track, and build the same upon specifications 
or suggestions that may be furnished them by those 
most interested in using the track when completed, 
and keep it in order after it is built, provided that 
they can obtain the names of one hundred Philadelphia 
wheelmen.who will join the organization at a member- 
ship fee of $10 per annum each, said cyclers to have 
all the rights and privileges of the horsemen con- 
nected with the track, and who pay for their share 
of the park $25 each. As yet but few have signed. 
A member of the Colorado Wheel Club writes that 
there is great interest in bicycling in Denver. The 
roads are described as second to none in the country, 
except during irrigating time. The Club is construct- 


ing a six-lap earth-track at the base-ball park, and 
proposes to hold tournaments, as there is quite a 
body of wheelmen in that part of the country, 
besides many more in adjacent States and Territories, 
who would attend. 
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THE “latest” style of tandem is formed by attach- 
ing a two-wheeled child’s gig to an ordinary tricycle. 
Mr. Charles Hopkins, of Medford, has two such im- 
provised tandems by means of which, with Mrs. 
Hopkins, he is enabled to take the children when en- 
joying an outing. 

AMONG recent long-distance tours may be men- 
tioned that of Geo. W. Baker, of St. Louis, who 
started from that city July 1 to ride to Boston. His 
route lay through Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, and New York (via Buffalo, to Albany), and 
thence to his destination, via Springfield; the entire 
trip occupying 28 days. Rough or unridable roads 
were encountered in Ohio, in parts of New York, and 
through a portion of Massachusetts. 


THREE members of the Morrisania Wheelmen’s 
Club, of New York, Messrs. Hanford, Hamilton, and 
Fales, started from New York August 3, and reached 
Boston on the evening of August 8, riding 217 miles 
in all. As the object was enjoyment, much time was 
spent by the way, a stop of a whole day having been 
made in Hartford. 

A RECENT issue of the /pswich Chronicle con- 
tained a brief account of a one-legged bicycler, Erni 
Crockett, whose feat of riding the wheel 30 miles is 
rather remarkable. He has always been prominent 
in athletic sports, having become proficient upon the 
horizontal bar, and traveling with a circus under the 
cognomen of Signor Erni. He is also a creditable 
roller-skater, and in past times was an acceptable farm 
hand. He once used a wooden leg, but discarded it 
for a crutch. 

THE Worcester wheelmen having invited the 
Massachusetts division of the L.A.W. to hold its an- 
nual meeting in that city, the call has been made for 
Sept. 24, the committee urging League members to 
join in making it a memorable occasion. 

A TANDEM tricycle road record is said to have been 
made on the 2d of August, over 10 miles of the Lan- 
caster pike, in 46m., by Geo. D. Gideon and A. G. 
Powell. This included-two stops for toll and re- 
freshments. The return was made in 39m. 

The special attractions of Cottage City caused the 
Capital Bicycle Club to give up its projected trip, from 
Portland to Springfield, by wheel. 

THERE were forty wheels in the line of the Grant 
funeral procession in Denver, Col., on the 8th of 
August. 

THE Citizens’ Club, of New York, has invited the 
Massachusetts Club, of Boston, to visit Gotham, as 
the guests of the club, October 13, 14, and 15. 

A RUN of 115 miles from Rushville to Noblesville, 
Ind., was made, August 2, in 10h. 15m., actual riding 
time, by L. Keck, of the former city. 

RECENT Prospect Park regulations in the city of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., provide that no bicycle rider can use 
the Eastern Parkway or Boulevard without a num- 
bered badge, which is issued by the Commissioners, 
upon application, after the wheelman has registered 
his name and address and proved his ability to ride 
well. Certain specified walks in the park may only 
be used between the hours of 10 A.M. and 7 P.M., 
from May to November, inclusive. The restrictions 
are the sequel to the sad accident of a few weeks 
since, which resulted in the death of a child. 

THE Standing Committees of the L.A. W. for 1885-6 
are as follows : — 

Membership Committee. — Chairman, Ed. F. Hill, Peeks- 
kill, N.Y.; T. Carleton Brown, Elizabeth, N.J., and J. R. 
Dunn, Massillon, O. 


acing Board.—Chairman, Abbott Bassett, Boston, 
Mass.; Fred. T. Sholes, Cleveland, O.; Ewing L. Miler, 
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Philadelphia, Pa.; J. O. Blake, Chicago, Ill.; Henry E. 
Ducker, Springfield, Mass. 

Rights and Privileges. —Chairman, Charles E. Pratt, 
Boston, Mass.; John C, Gulick, New York; Stephen Terry, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Rules and Regulations. — Chairman, E. M. Aaron, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. J. Harris, Boston, Mass.; C. K. 
Alley, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Transportation. — Chairman, B. B. Ayers, Chicago, IIl.; 
George R. Bidwell, New York; W. S. Bull, Buffalo, N.Y 


By a unanimous vote of the racing board, Dr. N. 
P. Tyler has been elected official handicapper. 


“In and Around Cape Ann” is the title of a little 
book of a hundred pages, with illustrations, by John S. 
Webber, Jr., of Gloucester, Mass., which gives much 
useful information regarding the Cape and vicinity. 
Several cycling chapters will especially interest lovers 
of the wheel. The author is familiar with every inch 
of ground he goes over, and tells so pleasantly what 
may be seen ex route that the book is a valuable 
acquisition to cycling literature. Published at Glouces- 
ter, Mass., Cape Ann Advertiser office, 1885. 


THE third annual meet of the Michigan Division 
of the L.A.W. was held at Coldwater, Mich., July 
16, and was a great success; the weather was fine; 
track in good condition. The races were under the 
auspices of the Coldwater Bicycle Club, and were as 
follows : — 


One-mile, State Championship.— F. N. Warner, first, 
3m. 16js.; L. D. Munger, rs 

Half-mile, Club Championship. — C, Champion, first, 1m. 
438.; H. G. Parker, second. 

One-mile. — F, N. Warner, first, 3m. 424s. 

Half-mile heats. — C.C. Smith, won first heat in 1m. 4o§s. ; 
and James Hedges took second and third heats, and race in 
Im, 39S., and 1m, 40s, respectively. 

Five-miles. — F. N. Warner, first, 19m. 25s. 

One-hundred yards, slow race.— M. Terry, 4m. 5}s.; 
Weisinger, second. 

Half-mile dash.—C. C. Smith, first, 1m. 40s.; Hedges, 
second. 

Half-mile, Consolation race. — George Bowerfind, first, 
1m, 46s.; Weisinger, second. 


BERKSHIRE County Wheelmen’s third annual tour- 
nament was held at Pittsfield, Mass., August 13 and 
14; rainy weather. The races were as follows: — 

: FIRST DAY. 

Half-mile flying start.— George Weber, first, 1m. 174s. 

Five-mile club race for Auchmuty -, to be won 3 times, 
—H. S. Wollison, first, 16m, 48s. (third time winning). 

Two-miles.— E. P. Burnham, first, 5m. 554s. 

SECOND DAY. 

One-mile, boys under 18.—C. P. Adams, first, 3m. 

Three-miles. — E. P. Burnhan, first, gm. 154s. 

Five-miles. — E. P. Burnham, first, 15m. 354s. 

One-mile.— W. A. Rowe, first, 2m. 573s. 

One-mile, tricycle. — E. P. Burnhan, first, 3m. 454s. 

THE third annual meet of the Pennsylvania Division 
of the L.A.W. was held, July 23, at Scranton. The 
procession, under comman/ of chief consul, E. M. 
Aaron, moved at a little after ten o’clock, and there 
were about one hundred wheelmen in line. At the 
business meeting it was announced that nine hundred 
and twenty-four names were enrolled in the Division. 
The races took place at the Driving Park, weather 
pleasant, track in good condition. Races were run 
under the auspices of the L.A.W. 

Half-mile race for novices. — H. P. Simpson, of Scranton, 
Im. 358.; M. J. Corbett, Binghamton, second. 

One-mile dash.— Joe Powell, Smithville, 3m. 5s.; T. R. 
Fieys Smithville, second. 

Half-mile, boys’ race.— Alexander Brown, 1m. 57s.; 
Chas. Raub, second. 

One-mile handicap, Club Championship. —J. R. Schlager, 
Scranton, 3m. 3s., the best time ever made on this track. 
G. S. Mott, second (given one hundred yards). 

Three-mile State Championship.—J. R. Schlager, 9m. 
534s. Louis Kolb, Philadelphia, second. 

ile ride and run. —H. C. Hersey, of Elmira, 4m. 2o}s.; 
C. B. Ripley, Hartford, second. 

Two-mile dash.—Joe Powell, 6m. 29s.; T. R. Finley, 

second. 














One-mile State Championship. —J. R. Schlager, 3m. 74s. ; 
Louis Kolb, second. 

Five-mile handicap. — Powell won by several lengths; 
D. H. Renton, coming in second. 

One-mile, Consolation. — L. Kolb, 3m. 17s.; M. J. Bailey, 
second, 

One-mile, tug-of-war. —Won by the Scranton Club, Bing- 
hamton Club, second. 

There was a rink exhibition in the evening, at 
which two thousand people were assembled. The 
exercises were: fancy riding by Frank Parrott, T. R. 
Finley, and Kaufman of Rochester; slow race, com- 
petitive drill between Scranton and Binghamton 
clubs, with eight men each, won by the former, 
closing with presentation of prizes. The prize for 
one-mile dash, won by Powell, and second prize, Fin- 
ley, and first prize in five-mile handicap, were pro- 
tested on the ground that the Smithville racers were 
professionals. The L.A.W. Racing Board was ap- 
pealed to for decision. The protests were dismissed 
for want of evidence. 


THE Pine Tree Wheel Club, of Bangor, Me., held 
races July 23d, with results as follows: half-mile Club 
Championship, W. F. Stone, 3m. 8s.; half-mile, visitors’, 
W. S. Coe, Ware, Mass., L.A.W. State Championship, 
two-mile, Chas. S. Maynard, 7m. 15s.; one-mile, safety 
bicycle, G. E. Cain, Lynn, 4m. 4s.; half-mile tug-of-war, 
Bangor wheelmen and visitors, won by iatter, the best 
time being Im. 39s. E. S. Turnbull, of St. John, won 
the Consolation one-mile. 


THE Chicago Bicycle Track Association races came 

off July 24 and 25, and were won as follows : — 
FIRST DAY. 

Professional, one-mile heats.—1st heat, Brooks, first, 
2m. 46$s.; 2d heat, Woodside, first, 2m. 49}s.; 3d heat, 
Woodside, first, 2m. 514s. 

Amateur, one-mile, 3.15 class, — Phil Hammel, first, 3m. 
74s.; F. B. Bradley, second. 

Amateur, two-mile handicap. — Gaskell, scratch, first, 
6m. 103s; Nicholson (25 yards), second. The handicaps 
were far too light, and consequently Gaskell won with ease. 


One-mile tricycle, amateur.— Hammel, walk-over, 
3m. 4ojs. 
Professional five-mile match race.—Jno. S. Prince 


(scratch) vs. Asa Dolph (50 yards), Prince, first, 16m. 554s. 
—— was taken with cramps when he had the race in 
and. 
SECOND DAY. 

One-mile heats, Chicago Bicycle Club Championship. — 
N. H. Van Sicklen took first and third heats in 3m. 9js., and 
3m. 9s.; P. Hammel taking second heat in 3m. 32s. 

Two-mile hendices, — 9 B. Heywood (3os.), first, 6m. 

48.3 J. Nicholson, scratch, second, by a few feet. 

One-mile professional match. — Asa Dolph, first, 3m. 7js. ; 
J. $. Prince, second, by two feet. 

Two-miles, open. — H. W. Gaskell, first, 6m. 50s.; George 
Webber, second, by 2 feet. 

Quarter-mile, boys under 16.—L. S. Owsley, first, 504s. ; 
R. Cregier, second. 

Fifteen miles, L.A.W. Championship. — George Webber 
finished alone in 51m. 15s. 

Ten-miles, professional.— John Brooks, first, 32m. 494s. ; 
R. A. Neilson, second. 

One-mile, open.— George Webber, first. 3m. 4s.; N. H. 
Van Sicklen, second. 

Half-mile, open, without hands.—F. B. Bradley, first, 
Im_ 36}s.; H. B. Heywood, second. 

Five-mile, os § race. — H. W. Gaskell, first, 32 points; Van 
Sicxlen, second, 17 points. 

uarter-mile heats. —H. W. Gaskell, first, 44s., 464s.; F. 
B. Bradley, second. 

Five-mile, professional handicap. — W. M. Woodside, 
first, 15m. 27§s.; J. S. Prince, second. 

Quarter-mile, Consolation race. — J. Nicholson, first, 44}s. 


The race for the Chicago Club Championship was a 
race between cripples. Van Sicklen had a sprained 
ankle, and Hammel had taken a header several days 
before and bruised his hip. 

The two-mile handicap race was as good a race as 
ever seen in the West, 30s. man and scratch man 
riding almost a dead heat, with the former ahead. 

The one-mile between Prince and Dolph was very 
close, Dolph beating Prince in the last, five feet. 
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The track, on Friday, was in splendid condition; 
but on Saturday, a half-hour before the races began, 
it commenced raining and made it very heavy. This 
continued at intervals all the afternoon; consequently 
the audience was small, and the meet a failure 
financially, but as a race meet was a grand success. 

The track is a quarter-mile and has one bad turn, 
the last one, which is a little too abrupt. 


THE meet of the Ohio Division of the L.A.W. was 
held at Springfield, July 20 and 21. The winners and 
times in the different events were as follows : — 


FIRST DAY. 

One-mile for novices. — W. C. Connor, first, 3m. 203s.; 
H. G. Wagner, second. 

Five-mile, State Championship.— Karl A. Pardee, first, 
19m. §s.; W. C. Connor, second. 

Two-miles, seven-ininute class.—L. W. Wainwright, 
first, 6m. 44s.; C. Howland, second, by 4 yards. 

Half-mile, open. —-George Webber, first, 1m. 29s.; K. A. 
Pardee, second. 

Three-mile, record. — A. J. Whittaker, first, 11m. 16s.; W. 
F. Knapp, second. 

One-mile, tricycle. —Clarence Howland, first, 3m. 59}s. 3; 
E. G. Barrett, second. 

One-mile, bicycle, without hands. —J. D. Pugh, Jr., first, 
3m, 244s.; W. H. Wetmore, second, by 5 yards. 

SECOND DAY. 

One-mile, bicycle, 3.20 class. — C. F. Snyder, first, 3m. 
16}s.; L. W. Wainwright, second. 

One-mile, State Championship.— K. A. Pardee, first. 3m. 
184s.; E, F. Landy, second. 

Half-mile, tricycle. — C. Howland, first, 1m. 56 1-5s.; A. 
M. Crothers, second. 

Five-miles, record. — A. J. Whittaker, first, 18m. 14}s.; 
G. F. Snyder, second. 

Half-mile, bicycle, L.A.W. = la —G. Webber, 
first, 1m. 3348. 5 p. N. Myers, second. 

Two-miles, State ee A. Pardee, first, 
8m. 8 4-5s.; W. F. Knapp, second, by 14 yards. 

One-mile, bicycle, Consolation race.— S. P. Hollingsworth, 
first, 3m. 29 4-58.; G. Kepsay, second. 


SECOND annual tournament of the Bay City Wheel- 
men, at San Francisco, July 25 : — 

Seventy-five yards, slow race.— W. H. Gibbons, first, 2m. 
16js.; W. M. Meeker, who fell 20 yards from the tape, 
second, 

Two-mile, handicap.—T. L. Hill, scratch, first, 6m. 474s.; 
M. Berolzhime, 25 yards, second. 

One-mile, handicap, for boys.— George Dixon, 75 yards, 
first, 3m. 124s.; M. Berolzhime, scratch, second. 

Two-mile, bicycle. — E. Fahrbach, first, 7m. 9s.; Charles 
Thompson, second. 

Two-mile, exhibition. — F. R. Cook, 6m. 2gs. 

One-mile, bicycle. —W. G. Davis, first, 3m. 8s.; Ed. 
Mohrig, second, 

One-mile, for novices, — E. Fahrbach, first, 3m. 27s. 

Five-mile, handicap. — W. G. Davis, 60 yards, first, 16m. 
21s.; J. E. Gibson, 75 yards, second. 


TuE Dorchester Bicycle Club road races were held 
July 25, the principal event being the fifty-mile race, 
in which some of the best road racers in the country 
appeared, among them L. B. Munger, of Detroit, 
and F. W. White, of Rome, N.Y. There were fifteen 
starters, of which only W. A. Rowe, S. G. Whittaker, 
H. C. Getchell, and Charles E. Whitten finished, in 
the order given. Rowe’s time was 3h. 47m. 3s., and 
Whittaker’s 4h. 7m. It was a very warm day, the 
roads not in the best condition, and mishaps were 
numerous. Rhodes took a serious header early in the 
race, and was forced to withdraw, much to the dis- 
appointment of many who had come out to witness 
the contest. Next there was a fifteen-mile tricycle 
race, which was won by John Williams (the colored 
flyer) in th. 14m. Ios.; W. H. Huntley, second. 
Burnam entered, but was handicapped by a heavy 
machine. In the fifteen-mile club race W. Emerson 
won in rh, 3m. 20s., with J. Swan second. Other 
races were: six-mile, A. Walburg, 26m. I5s.; three- 
mile, Walburg, Iom. 4s.; one-mile, W. Emerson, 
3m. 38s. 
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THE Worcester Bicycle Club held races July 25 at 
the Fair Grounds. Track, half-mile; heavy from 
recent rain. Walter Weston won the one-mile club- 
race in 3m. 2614s.; one-mile, open, L. I. Shaw, 3m. 
1814s. Five-Mile Club: W. Roeston, 17m. 30s.; 
three-mile, open, L. I. Shaw, tom. 31s.; one-mile fat 
men’s race, Frank Martin, 3m. 25s. 


THE Somerville Bicycle Club held a ten-mile road 
race on July 25, with six starters, I. F. Steele win- 
ning in 45m. 23s., Ellsworth Fiske coming in second 
in 47m. 23s. 

THE 24-hour record made by members of the 
Lawrence Bicycle Club has been broken by Cap- 
tain L. D. Munger, of the Detroit Bicycle Club. It 
now stands 2111¢ miles. Mr. Munger is twenty- 
three years of age, weighs 160 pounds, and rides a 
54-inch machine. The course traversed was from 
the store of M. B. Everett & Co., Warren avenue, by 
the reservoir, and through the Newtons to Framing- 
ham to South Natick; thence to Salem, Newburyport, 
return to Salem; thence back over course to South 
Natick, 153 miles; thence to South Braintree over 
course of the Dorchester Bicycle Club, and back to 
Boston. 

AN all-day “Safety record,” which, on account 
of fogs, a broken cyclometer, and absence of pace- 
makers for a portion of the distance, has not been 
accepted in some quarters, was made by H. D. Corey, 
Saturday, August 8. The distance traversed, over 
known roads, with checkings of cyclometer for the 
greater portion of the route, was 203}/g miles. Mr. 
Corey, doubtless, is able to beat this time, and with 
pace-makers and uninterrupted cyclometer readings 
from start to finish, to establish a 24-hour Safety record 
beyond all cavil. He was accompanied by W. H. 
Huntly, on a tricycle, who made a record of 191 miles, 
which is a long way ahead of any previous American 
all-day tricycle record. 

PROFESSIONAL and amateur races were held in 
Washington, August 1. On the first day, Harry High- 
am, on a tricycle, won the mile race against Louise 
Armaindo, on a bicycle, in 3m. 373/ss.;_ Wm. Crist at- 
tempted to beat the half-mile bicycle record, but after 
two falls retired. H. Snodderly, of the Capital Club, 
established a record for the unicycle of half-mile in 


3m. 35s. In the five-mile professional (bicycle and 
tricycle), Louise Armaindo defeated Higham in 
20m. 15%/gs. The one-mile bicycle between Barber 


and Snodderly, resulting in a dead heat, was finally 
won by the latter in 3m. 26°/gs. 

Second day: Twenty-mile bicycle, H. Higham, 
th. 18m. 30s.; Mlle. Armaindo, second. Other races 
were : two-mile, Snodderly, 6m. 37s.; half-mile against 
the record, Percy Seufferle, 1m. 28%/gs.; one-mile, 
against record, Tom Eck, 3m. 5s. 

Cuicaco Bicycle Track Association races, August 
15; weather good; track fine. There were several 
races, as follows: One-mile bicycle races for novices, 
won in 3m. 2714s; heat race, one hundred yards, best 
two in three, between Leon Loser, sprinter, and W. 
J. Morgan on the wheel, latter having 8 yards’ flying 
start. Won by former, according to time-keepers, 
in 934m. and 9}4s., which is rather astonishing time. 
N. H. Van Sicklen then rode an exhibition mile on 
the Star machine in 3m. 81és.; two-mile handicap 
won by W.S. Webster in 6m. 4514s. Ralph Fried- 
burgh then rode an exhibition half-mile in 1.2434. 
Half-mile ride and run, W. C. Thorne, 2.1137; ex- 
hibition mile on the tricycle, Morgan, 3.3914; C. H. 
Ley, one-mile unicycle, 4.381¢; three-miles handicap 
bicycle, E. Mehring (scratch) first in tom. 24s. Van 
Sicklen then attacked the 25-mile amateur record of 
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1.23.07 4-5 with the following result: 18 miles, 58.22; 
19 miles, 1.01.3714; 20 miles, 1.04.4734; 21 miles, 
1.08.0534; 22 miles, 1.11.24; 23 miles, 1.14.44; 24 
miles, 1.18.02; 25 miles, 1.21.1414. Some of the 
times made are very fast, though it is stated that 
the track has been measured according to regulation. 
The meeting was a grand success, and excited great 
enthusiasm. 

THE annual tricycle race of the Boston Bicycle 
Club took place August 3, the course, 16 miles, 
being from Bailey’s hotel, South Natick, over the 
same route followed last year, to the finish on Beacon 
street, opposite Everett’s statue in the Public Garden. 
The start was made by sending off L. G. Martelle, at 
six o’clock, sharp, W. H. Huntley, E. P. Burnham, and 
W. A. Rhodes, following in the order named, at three- 
minute intervals, which brought the last man’s start 
at 6.09. Rowe expected to compete, but was pre- 
vented bysickness. The finish was made in the same 
order as the start, and in the following times: Burn- 
ham, th. 15m. 4s.; Huntley, th. 15m. 36s.; Martelle, 
th. 18m. 18s.; Rhodes, th. 20m. 11s. Rhodes had a 
bad fall at the reservoir gate, caused by too short a 
turn. 

J. E. Gipson, of the Garden City Bicycle Club, 
San Francisco, attempted to beat the 24-hour record, 
on July 29, resulting in his covering 211 miles, with 
five minutes to spare. Another mile, which could 
easily have been made in the spare five minutes, would 
have made the record half a mile better than that of 
Mr. Munger, made ten days later. 

THE Owl Bicycle Club, of Chicago, ran a 100-mile 
road-race August 8, which was won by Chas. B. 
Pride, E. L. Johnson, and H. D. Post, in, actual 
riding time, 11h. 20m. — the slow time explained by 
heavy roads and a drenching rain-storm a portion of 
the distance. 

Ir is said that Fred Rollinson, the fancy rider, has 
been placed in a San Francisco asylum for the insane, 
and has made several attempts at suicide. 

THE longest 24-hour run ever made in Ohio was 
that of H. T. Irwin, of the Buckeye Bicycle Club of 
Columbus. Leaving the club-house at 12 o’clock in 
the morning of Saturday, July 4, he rode to Delaware 
and back; the times of reaching different places on 
the trip were as follows : — 

Marysville, 32 miles, 4 A.M.; Kenton, 6414 miles 
8.27 A.M., back to Marysville, 97 miles, 1.30 P.M.; 
Delaware, 1111 miles, 3.45 P.M.; Marysville, 126 
miles, 7.15 P.M.; club-house, Columbus, 158 miles, 
11.55 P.M. ‘The previous record for the State was 
135 miles, made by Crothers and Barnett, of the 
Champion City Bicycle Club, of Springfield, Ohio. 
The actual riding time was 16h. 48m. A good part 
of the distance was over roads made soft by a heavy 
rain. 


THERE was a meeting of the Massachusetts Division 
of the L.A.W. at Worcester, August 5. The various 
reports showed a balance in the treasury of $183.19, 
and an increase in the number of members of 289. 
Sanford Lawton was elected secretary-treasurer, and 
an invitation was extended to the League to hold its 
next annual meet in Massachusetts. 


THE total amount realized by the L.A.W. from 
the race-meeting at Buffalo was $357.83. 

THE Bicycling World announces two attempts to 
lower the cycling records, at the University Athletic 
Grounds, West Philadelphia, August 27, with results 
as follows : — 

One-mile tandem tricycle.— A. G. Powell and Geo. D. 
Gideon, 3m. 13 2-5s., which lowers the record 30 2-5s. 

Ten-mile tricycle (single) to break the record of 44m. 15s. 




















This resulted in broken records, beginning with the sixth 
mile to finish, as follows; 6 miles, 22m, 53 2-5s.; 7 miles, 26m. 
438.; 8 miles, 30m. 32 1-5s.; 9 miles, 34m. 26 2-5s.; 10 miles, 
z. 5 2-5s., the last mile being run in 3m. 3os. 


THE fall races of the Cleveland Bicycle Club came 
off at Cleveland, Ohio, August 27 and 28. The track 
was too heavy for very fast time, though the warmer 
air improved matters somewhat the second day. The 
events and winners were : — 


FIRST DAY. 

One-mile, novice. — W. S. Upson, Cleveland, 3m. 134s.; 
Robert Ruck, second, 

Five-mile lap race. —E. F. Landy, ten laps, finished in 
16m, 7s.; D. E. Hunter, second. 

Quarter-mile heats. — First heat: T. Boggis, 414s. Second 
heat: W. F. Knapp, 4 3-5s.._Final won by Cola Stone in 

01-5s., with W. F. Knapp, of Cleveland, second, and W. E. 
rist, of Washington, third. 

One-mile, tricycle.— Clarence Howland, Akron, O., 3m. 
20s.; E. G. Barnett, of Springfield, second. 

Three-mile ter ta ies handicap.— Asa Dolph, time by 
miles, 3m. 4$S., 6m. 30S., gm. sr a me Prince, second. 

ne-mile, 3.20 class. —C. M. Brown, Greenville, Pa., 
2m. 56 4-5s.; W.S. Upson, second. 

Two-mile, handicap.— W. F. Knapp. Corrected time by 
miles, 3m. 14S., 6m. 06s. 

Half-mile, 1.30 class. —L. D. Munger, 1m. 25 4-5s.; L. 
Gordon, second. 

SECOND DAY. 

One-mile, handicap, — E. F. Landy, 2m. 49}; C. M. Brown, 
second, 

Quarter-mile, 50 class.—T. Broggis, 404s; L. Gordon, 
second, 

Half-mile heats. — First heat: W. S. Upson, 1m. 334s. 
Second heat: K. A. Pardee, 1m. 35}s. Final won by Cola 
Stone in 1m. 26js.; D. E. Hunter, second. 

One-mile —- Clarence Howland, 3m. 12}s.; W. H. 
Wetmore, second. 

Two-mile L.A.W. Championship,— W. F. Knapp of 
Cleveland and Cola Stone of St. Louis crossed the line rim 
and rim in a Sis. A second attempt resulted in Knapp 
winning, through a misunderstanding. Final attempt, 
Knapp won in procession time, 7m. 10s., with Stone so hot 
a second that it was almost a repetition of the first trial. 

One-mile, professional handicap.— J. S. Prince, 3m. 4}s.; 
Asa Dolph, second. , 

Two-miles, 6.50 class. — G. T. Snyder; time by miles, 3m. 
6ks., 6m. 4 4-58. 

The Consolation race was taken by Crist of Washington 
in 2m. 593s. 

Trials for Records. —Tandem: W.H. Wetmore and Geo. 
Collister, 3m. 104-5s.; C. Howland (single tricycle), 3m. 17}s. 


The officers of the day were: referee, J. D. Pugh, 
Jr.; judges, J. R. Dunn, Massillon, O.; C. G. Burton, 
Akron, O., and Captain H. R. Payne, of the Cleve- 
land Club; timers, Alfred Ely, A. L. Garford, Elyria, 
O., and Louis Uhl, Cleveland, O. F.T. Sholes had 
general supervision of the races. 

After the races there was a parade, about 100 
wheels participating. Notwithstanding the unpleasant 
weather the club not only comes out whole financially, 
but clears a little money. 


FOREIGN. 


A RECENT English cycling periodical mentions a 
racing tricycle weighing but 364g Ibs. The head, in- 
stead of being prolonged into a thick tube, open to 
the bearing bracket, is split into shoulders, like the 
ordinary bicycle forks, adding very much to the 
strength and taking very much from the weight. As 
the ordinary bicycle weighs 50 per cent. more than, 
and the lighter roadsters about as much as, this 
machine, and the average racing tricyle weighs over 
60 Ibs., it is easily seen what a great saving this is. 
Some marvelous records should be made upon this 
new tricycle. 


AT the Alexandra Palace, July 21, in a 25-mile 
race of the Stanley Cycling Club, George Gatehouse 
made the time of th. 20m. 462/5s., which is better 
than the American record for the distance, but not as 
good as the English record by 4m. 557/ss. 
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SANDERS SELLERS, the amateur champion of Eng- 
land at one mile, recently sent his name to the North 
of England Meet and Races, unaccompanied by any 
fees, and, when he refused to pay the entrance fees, 
was not allowed to start, whereupon he stated in the 
cycling papers that he did not start because of the 
treatment he received from the managers of the meet- 
ing. 


THE Christiania Velocipede Club held the first race 
meeting in all Scandinavia, on the Slabende track, 
June 21. The club was organized January 9, 1882. 
There were four races, and a drill; the attendance 
numbered 10,000 : — 


One-mile club. — Hjalmar Jensen, first, 3m. 32s.; Harald 
Lunde, second. 

Two-mile, for Scandinavian club members. —Thor Larsen, 
first, 7m. 154s.; Hjalmar Jensen, second. 

Two-mile, for Norwegian club members, — Thor Larsen, 
first, 7m. 118.; E. Dietrichson, second. 

Five-mile, for representatives of Scandinavian Clubs. — 
Alb. Rennernos, first, 18m. 31s. 


CANOEING. 


HARTFORD C.C., July 3. — The steamer Capital 
City conveyed six canoes, with their owners, from 
Hartford, down the river to Saybrook, for the annual 
Independence Day Camp. The boats were the Ven- 
ture, Commodore Jones; Vision, Dodd & Davidson; 
Phyllis, Girard; Oahu, Dr. Parmele; Zez/ah, Abbott; 
Edelweiss, Francis; the Kestrel and the Kundry, 
having already preceded to Saybrook. The Oahu 
and Let/ah left the steamer at Rock Landing, and 
spent the next two days cruising to Essex and back. 
July 4 the fleet made a run from Saybrook to 
Thimble Islands and back to Madison; picking their 
way about the coast on the morning of the 5th 
to Westbrook, beating to windward through a dense 
fog the whole way. Dr. and Mrs. Parmele started 
July 15 for a two months’ cruise in the Oahu, ex- 
ploring the inland bays along the south shore of 
Long Island Sound. 

Hartford C.C. Challenge Cup Race. — The first 
race for the Challenge Cup, presented by Commo- 
dore Jones, July 13. Conditions attaching to the 
challenge cup, a winner of one race of the series is 
barred from subsequent races, but has his name 
engraved upon the cup. At the end of the season 
winners of races contend for the final ownership of 
the cup. 





Boat. Crew. Time. 
Wills 26 ass Dodd & Davidson... .. « «17-02 
On cor ee Colonel Green... .. 2... 0—— 
Commectiont ... . Fame. ccc cee en cee — 
ee NOS se a 4K ere cee eee 


Leilah carried away her steering gear in rounding and 
gave up. 


KNICKERBOCKER C.C. — Second race for the club 
sailing trophy July 18th. Course from 52d-street 
Dock, around stake-boat off Deaf and Dumb Institu- 
tion Dock, around stake-boat off Lee Landing and 
return. 


First 
Stake. Elapsed. 


Boat. Crew. Start. 
Inertia. .... Brown .. . 5-14-55 5-37-25 22-30 
Guenn... . . Whitlock . eee a tes on 
Lorelei ... . Griffin . . . 5-14-15 = 5-38-35 24-20 


Wind, fresh north, dying out to calm at first stake; tide, 
strong ebb, Guenn carried single-reefed main and full 
moa others full sail; Inertia and Lorelei gave up round- 
ing the stake after wind failed; Guenn held on, and finished 


some time during the evening, taking the prize; their being 
no time limit. 
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MOHICAN CANOE CLUB, 


Long-Distance Race. — Four miles to windward 
and return for prize presented by Captain Thatcher, 
July 21. The prize was a handsome Bohemian glass 
beer set, consisting of six goblets and a pitcher hand- 
painted, — with a brass tray, appropriately engraved, 
—to be permanently held by the winner. 


Boat. Crew. Time. 
Se 66s es oe P.M. Wackerhagen ..... 2-20 
Smake . 202s. Mm, W.SeON. 1 wesw es 2-27 
BeMOD. « os sss i, Ds, Des. 2 so so _-- 


Wind, light west; boats well bunched to turn; Annie O. 
capsized by swells from day-boat coming into Albany. 

SHERBROOKE B. & C.C. —The officers are: presi- 
dent, Colonel Gustavus Lucke; first and second vice- 
presidents, F. P. Buck and L. E. Pauncton; commo- 
dore, James F. Morkill; secretary, John H. Walsh; 
treasurer, W. D. Fraser; committee of management, 
Jos. G. Walton, chairman; H. W. Mulvena, H. R. 
Fraser, Alex. T. Winter, Jno. Ready, H. Hains, Chas. 
H. Foss. 


Essex C. & B.C. — The following officers have 
been elected: commodore, Geo. O. Totten; vice- 
commodore, Geo. Cox; secretary, W. Scott; purser, 
W.H. Hillier. The signal of the club is a double- 
pointed burgee, blue ground with red border, and the 
name Essex in white. 

Impromptu races were held July 15, at Newark, 
the regatta under the auspices of the Ianthe C.C. 
having failed, owing to a misunderstanding. 


Sailing-race, 114g miles to windward and return, 
for a silk banner : — 


Boat. Crew. 
TY sk 6 40046. 6. 0 628 wes G. O. Totten. - 
OS Se ee eee ee Wn. H. Hillier. 


Prize, ery © Wind, light, making it difficult to round 
buoy against head tide; Essex withdrew. 


Paddling-race for silver medal : — 





p  PETTEEE ee Cox. 

Sik et een elas . . Holt 
Miomerr ..cccsceee - . Day. 
Dolphin . . 2s ccc sseccs G. O. Totten, 
Essex . - Hillier. 

SS Treerere Ss o Van Ness. 





Prize, Achilles, which led from the start and won easily; 
Holt, second; Day, third. 

Rough-water race in N.Y. Bay. — A private match, 
July 24, course from reef off the N.Y. Club House 


around Bedloe’s Island, 7 miles : — 

Boat. Crew. Start. Turn. Finish. Elps’d. 
Guenn . . Whitlock + 12-10 12-45 1-43 1-33 
Tramp . .C.J. Stevens -12-10 12-48 -— -— 


Two-reef breeze, south-east; ebb-tide, and a lumpy sea. 
Beating home, an eye in the Tramp’s deck pulled, letting 
go the tack, and she withdrew. 


LAKE ERIE CANOE MEET. 

THE meeting of Western canoemen, under the 
auspices of the Cleveland Canoe Club, was held at Bal- 
last Island, Put-in-Bay, Lake Erie, July 18-25, as pro- 
jected. The racing began Wednesday, A.M., July 
22, under the supervision of the regatta committee, 
Fred Keith, E. S. Wright, and O.S. Root. The fol- 
lowing classification was made: Paddling — Class 1, 
length not over 16 feet, beam 26-30 in.; Class 2, 
length not over 18 feet, beam not under 30in.; Class 
3, length not over 18 feet, beam 24-28 in.; Class 4, 
open canoes; Class 5, Tandems. Sailing — Class A, 


length not over 16 feet, beam not over 28 in.; Class 
B, length not over 18 feet, beam limit for that length 
281 in.; beam may be increased 34 inch for each 
decrease of length of full 6 in.; Class C, length not 
over 18 feet, any beam. 
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Regatta, Wednesday, Fuly 22. 


First Race.— Class 1, paddling; course from 


wharf to black buoy No. 7, about % mile. Start at 
9.32 A.M 

Boat. Crew. Time. 
3 ee « « Keith .... 2 + 11-13 
Cleveland Greys ...... - .Gardner... + 11-19} 
Little Fraud .. 1.2.2.0 Pennewell . . . . . 11-41 


Mary Brady ..... - Root. . . .* ©. « . 11-30 


Second Race. —Class 3, paddling; same course; 
start, 10.10 A.M. 


ee ee 


Boat. Crew. Time. 
Oe ee eee ee « «12-37 
Cleveland Greys ........ Yorke ....0.. 13-02 
Miery Brady ...-2 2.2226 Root. .a@... 13-15 


Third Race. — Class 2, paddling, 14 mile; start, 
10.48 A.M. 





Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 

Nick L. and Geo. El. . G. H, Gardner . Cleveland. . 5-52 
eee a Hepburn - - Toledo . . . 6-28 
City of Cleveland. . . . Pennewell. . .Cleveland . 6-29 
QR sw as ese 58 ite. ... . Cincinnati . 6-35 


Fourth Race. — Sailing, Class B, 3 miles; no limits 
of rig or ballast. 


Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 
2 ee ae - - - Brown. ..-. Cincinnati . 49-53 
ee a ee Crane ....-. - + 50-40 
OT 2 tS. es ew Hepburn - - Toledo. . .—— 


Winning boats carried lateen sails, the Gipsy, a Mohi- 
can; start was made at 3.47 P.M., in such a high wind and 
rough sea as to prevent all the entries from competing. 


Fifth Race. — Sailing, Class A; same conditions. 


Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 
Cleveland Grays. ..Gardner. . . .Cleveland. . 46-30 
Laura ........ Hite .... Cincinnati .—— 


Cuyahoga ..... . . Pennewell. 
Mary Brady...... oot .. 2.0. 
Fannie L........Keith ..... 2 -— 

Start was made at 4.05, wind still heavy and water rough, 
capsizing Fannie L. at first mark. 

Sixth Race. — Upset race; G. H. Gardner, F. W. 
Keith, O. H. Root, R. H. Yorke, entered, Mr. Gard- 
ner winning easily. 

Seventh Race. — Class C, sailing; 3 miles; boats 
over 30-inch beam allowed 3 min. to others : — 


- Cleveland. . 


First Second 
Boat and Crew. Club. Turn. Turn. Finish. 
Fifine, W. I. Brown. .Cinn.. . 11-15-45 11-41-35 11-57-08 
Gip,N. D. Crane... “ 11-16-28 —-—_— — — 
Cricket, J.O.Shiras. .  “ 11-19-00 — — — — — — 
Gipsy, J. W. Hepburn . Toledo .— — — — — — 12-01-30 
Viola, Geo. Miller. . . aid 11-17-42 — — — — — — 
Cleveland Greys, G. H. 
RES 5 «ss 2 + eRe. 11-17-35 — — — 12-01-48 
Mary Brady, O. H. 
COE wc cen ese Cc —— oe 
Fannie L,, F. W. Keith. “ 11-17-40 11-41-15 11-56-20 
Laura, W. W. Hite. .Cinn.. . se-tieas _ - 2 _ e om 


The first five boats in the list being over 30-in. beam, gave 
allowance of 3 min.; thus Fannie L. won by 48 sec. actual 
time, 3 min. 48 sec. corrected time. Start was made at 11.07 
A.M., wind light south-east. 

Eighth Race. — Combined paddling and sailing; 
all classes to sail 1 mile, paddle 1 mile, and sail 1 mile 
to finish. 

Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 
Fannie L.. .... .F.W. Keith. . . Cleveland. . 47-42 
Laura. .......W.W. Hite. . .Cincinnati . 47-55 
Cleveland Greys. . .C.T. Pennewell . Cleveland. .— — 
Gipsy ........J.W.Hepburn .Toledo .. 


Ninth and Tenth Races. — Omitted for lack of 
interest. 


Eleventh Race. — Novice sailing race, 2 miles. 


Boat. 
Re Kon ws 
EMEA ow estes os 
WURMe . . 5 2 0 6 0 
Mary Brady. .*... aoe aa ane 
Cleveland Greys. . . .C. F. Pennewell. .°. .... 
Sees 6S ns -— 

The wind was strong, and the Laura at the turn had a long 
lead, but lost it returning, by failing totrim mizzen properly, 
and — losing second place by employing oats to 
cross the lin 























Added Race. — Novices’ paddling; 34 mile. Start, 
at 5.14.45. 


Boat. Crew. Time. 
Cuyahoga .......C.F. Pennewell. ..... . 11-00 
Little Fraud. ..... 11-35 


nw 
m 
a 
9 
5 


City of Cleveland ... 


Mary Brady... V. B. Goodwin 


Friday, Fuly 24. 
Thirteenth Race. —Three miles’ sailing; open to 
all; allowance as in race 7. Start 10.51. 


Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 
Fifine ....0¢.-. W.I. Brown . . Cincinnati. . 35-38 
Gip ..... «+ « - HH. D. Crane vis 39-38 
Gipsy ....-. W. Hepburn . Toledo . . . 41-21 
Fawn ....2se¢ EK. Holmes... & -— 
Cricket... ++ -J.O. Shiras. . . Cincinnati. .— — 
i ee . F. W. Keith . . Cleveland . . 40-08 
Cleveland Greys. . .J. H. Gardner. . sn -— 
City of Cleveland . .J.O.Gardner . . a — 
Mary Brady. ....W.D. Breed . . Cincinnati. .— — 
Laura... +. . o We W. Tite... a 42-10 


Wind strong south-west. Fifine won on windward work, 
First five boats gave allowance, 


Fifteenth Race. —Three miles’ sailing, for winners 
Start at 11.55. 


of previous races. 
Boat. 





Greys also entered, but broke her tiller and did not start. 
Fifine led all the way and won easily. 


Sixteenth Race. — One-mile paddle for winners. 


Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 
Psyche ......F. W. Keith. . . Cleveland. . . 10-04 
Cleveland Greys. .C, F, Pennewell . “ oor 
Cuyahoga..... O.H. Root ... “ « + 10-49 


Saturday, Fuly 25. 
Fourteenth Race. — Falf-mile paddling for novices 
of less than ten days’ practice. 


Boat, Crew. Time. 
Cuyahoga. .....F.Root........ ... 803 
Nick L.. .... . -Geo. Ford . . . (Second not timed.) 
Psyche ..... ..Geo,Chandler......... —-- 
eee | a re — 
Rae Praed: « . 6 6 We BOM ok oc ewe es _—_—— 


Special Race. — One-mile paddling for canoes over 
30-in. beam. Prize offered by Mr. Brady, of Cleve- 


land. 
Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 

Nick L. & George El. . W. B. Stephens . New York . 9-50 
City of Cleveland. . . . F. W. Keith . .Cleveland . 9-52 

Twelfth Race.— Hurry-scurry; run 100 yards, swim 
50 yards, and paddle 100 yards with half paddle. 
Won by Woodruff (Chicago Canoe Club); Keith, 
second. 

Upset Race. — Won by Ford; Keith, second. 

Canoe gymnastics won by Breed; Keith, second. 

Fuly 24. — A meeting was called in camp, Com- 
modore Gardner presiding. The Committee on Or- 
ganization reported, recommending the formation of 
a Western Association of Canoeists, and that meas- 
ures should be taken to consult with the American 
Canoe Association as to some plan for a United As- 
sociation. The report was accepted and the election 
of officers followed. Mr. Crane nominated Commo- 
dore Gardner, who was unanimously elected commo- 
dore, and Mr. Brown nominated Geo. B. Ellard, of 
Cincinnati, for vice-commodore, who was also elected. 
Mr. W. H. Eckman, of Cleveland, was elected sec- 
retary. The Committee on Location reported in 
favor of a meet at the present camp in 1886, which 
was adopted and a motion to that effect passed. 
Commodore Gardner appointed as an executive com- 
mittee Messrs. W. I. Brown, of Cincinnati; J. W. 
Hepburn, of Toledo, and Woodruff, of Chicago. 
The following resolution was adopted : — 
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Whereas, The Western A.C.A. has been duly or- 
ganized on the 24th day of July, 1885, at Ballast 
Island, Lake Erie; and — 

Whereas, The said Association is desirous of en- 
couraging canoeing in this country, and organizing 
rules, regulations, etc., that govern the canoers 
throughout North America; therefore be it — 

Resolved, That a representative be elected from 
this Association, with instructions to present the 
action taken at this meeting to the A.C.A. at its 
meeting at Grindstone Island, and that the said 
representative express to the said A.C.A. our 
willingness to reorganize the said W.C.A. on a basis 
which will place this Association on an equal footing 
with such an organization as may be formed by 
Eastern and Canadian canoers. 

In pursuance of this resolution Mr. W. P. Stephens 
was elected a representative to the A.C.A. meet at 
Grindstone Island, after which the meeting adjourned. 

An executive committee meeting was held at head- 
quarters, at which the A.C.A. Constitution, By-Laws, 
and Sailing Rules were read and adopted, with the 
amendment of several minor points to adapt them to 
the uses of the Western A.C.A. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meet, held this year, as last, at Grind- 
stone Island, was a complete success both from a 
social and scientific stand-point. | Commodore 
Oliver, Vice-Commodore Rathbone, Rear-Commodore 
Andrews, and two of the three members of the execu- 
tive committee were present, and assumed in turn 
the duties of officer of the day. All preparations for 
camping had been made in advance, securing a 
great degree of comfort and convenience. A copy 
of the following rules had been sent to all hotels and 
steamboats in the vicinity, and prevented the inva- 
sions of excursionists so annoying last year. 


A.C.A. Camp Rules. 

I. For the better enforcement of rules and regulations, 
a member of the Executive Committee will be detailed daily 
to act as Executive Officer of the Day. He will be obeyed 
and respected eta 

Club commanders will detail daily one member to act as 
camp police, the duty of whom shall be to see that the rules 
are complied with. All camp police will be under the 
immediate direction of the Officer of the Day, and will 
apply to him for badges, which must be worn conspicuously 
during the tour of duty. ' 

II. Flags will be raised at8 A.M., and lowered at sunset. 
After 10 P.M. a reasonable amount of quiet must be observed 
in camp. i 

IlI. Daily, before 10 A.M., tents must be put in order 
and grounds policed; all refuse, etc., from cooking gathered 
for removal by the police cart. Clubs and members will 
provide themselves with the necessary boxes or pails for 
thi. purpose. 

TV. Visitors (invited guests wearing badges excepted) 
wil not be permitted in camp except on Thursdays, and on 
special occasions posted on the bulletin board. 

V, Invited guests may obtain badges from members, or 
at the dock, and must wear the same conspicuously while in 
camp. 

VL. Visiting boats must land and be moored at the dock, 
unless otnerwise directed by the Officer of the Day. 

Vii. Camp will be open daily to invited guests; but 
ladies will not be expected in camp before 9 A.M,, or after 

P.M., except by official invitation for special occasions, 
which will be posted on the bulletin board. 

VIII. Cleanliness and good order are indispensable for 
the general health and comfort, and the Commodore trusts 
that all members will cheerfully comply with the few simple 
rules required. The Officer of the Day, club commanders, 
and the camp police are charged with the responsibility for 
the observance of these regulations. 


General Instructions. 
I. Members may obtain badges for invited guests from 
the Secretary: and Officer of the Day. 
II. The Secretary will be at his tent for the transaction 
of business daily from 9 to 10 A.M. 
III. Members desiring board at Delaney’s will report the 
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fact to the Secretary or Officer of the Day on their arrival. 
Board, $1 per day; board and lodging, $1.50 per day. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30; dinner, 12 to 1.30; supper, 5 to 7.30. 

IV. There will be no bar at the camp store. Supplies of 
all kinds may be obtained there, including ice, milk, and 
meat, when ordered. Postage stamps also on sale. Wood 
for cooking may be had from the cord-wood piles. Mem- 
bers are requested not to use this wood except for that 
purpose. 

Mails will be received and delivered twice a day at the 
A.C.A. tent. 

VI. Steamer Magic will run between Clayton and Camp 
daily (Sunday excepted), touching at Round Island Park, 
Thousand Island Park, and Grenell Island (by signal) as 
follows: Leave Clayton, 8.30, 10.30 A.M., 1, 3.30, and 7 
P.M. Leave Camp, 9.30, 11.30 A.M., 2.30, 5, and 8 P.M, 

Canadian members can come from and go to Gananoque 
by steamer Deseronto, which leaves there for camp daily 
(Sundays excepted) at 5, yang Saree and ON 

VII. All hours and rules heretofore published which may 
conflict with the foregoing are hereby amended. 

ROBERT SHAW OLIVER, 


Commodore A.C.A. 


The first week, as usual, was passed in perfecting 
the camp organization, trying boats, and general en- 
joyment. The strong winds of the first days of re- 
gatta week reduced the entries to some extent, and 
necessitated postponements as will be seen below. 
The work of the Regatta Committee had been unusu- 
ally well done, both in preparing courses and suggest- 
ing to the Executive Committee changes in sailing 
rules, these rules now being in such form as to require 
very little change in the future. To Mr. Gibson, who 
has been tireless as chairman, great credit is due. 

The races and their results in tabulated form were 
as follows: — 


FIRST DAY. 

Race 1. — Paddling, Class III. 1 mile. 

Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 
Invincible . . . .M.F.Johnson . . Toronto. . . . 15-30 
Beatrice. .... Theo, Dunham . . Harvard. . . . 19-00 
Hillcrest - . Edw. Gould. . . . Knickerbocker . — — 


Gould started with a long, powerful stroke, that, in com- 
bination with the heavy sea, turned his boat over at the start. 
Dunhan, in a Racine Shadow, held bravely on after John- 
son in a light open boat, who won easily. The race was 
started in a strong wind and heavy sea, and rain fell before 
the finish. Other races were postponed until the following 
day. 


SECOND DAY. 


The morning was clear and cool, with high wind 
coming in bad squalls. The postponed races were 
first called. 


Race 2. — Paddling, Class II.; 1 mile. Started 
at 9.43-30 A.M. 

Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 
Ariel. ..... W. A. Leys. . . Toronto + + 13-50 
Daydream ... .G. Edgar, Jr. . . Newburgh . . . 14-30 
Irene... .- + -R. Baldwin . . . Ottawa... . . 15-05 

Race 3. — Sailing, novices; 11g miles. Start at 
10.37 A.M. 

Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 
Flt 2.220: Henry Stanton. . Knickerbocker . 19-00 
Emily .....-. F.M.Turner .. “ .. . capsized 
Margaret... ..E.K.Dunham . Harvard “ 


The Flit was well sailed from the start, and Mr. Stanton 
held his course most pluckily without luffing or easing 
siieet to the squalls. 

Races 4 and 5 were again postponed on account of 
the weather, and the great sailing race was started. 

Race 6.—Sailing, Class B; no limits; 3 miles. 
Start at 2.16.30 P.M. 


Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 
Sea Bee. ...C.B. Vaux. ....New York. . . 50-30 
Snake. .... R. W. Gibson .. . Mohican... . 52-00 
Star... +. . F.S. Rathbun . . . Deseronto - 55-00 
Isabel . . - Robt. Tyson ....Toronto ....—— 
Grebe. . . B. W. Richards. . . Brockville ..—— 
Freyja ....C,F.Holdship. . . Pittsburg ...—— 
Daisy .....G.O. Totten. ...Essex ..... oe 
Verena . . E. B. Edwards. . . Peterboro . . .—— 
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Boat. 
Germaine. . 
Katrina... 


Club. 
. Harvard .... 
. Pittsburg ...—— 


Crew. 
- A. G. Webster . . 
- R. W. Bailey. . . 


Guenn ... .C.V.R.Schuyler. . Brooklyn... .— — 
Beatrice. . . . Theo. Dunham. . . Harvard ..+ «— — 
Bertha ... .J.E. Mellen + . Rochester -_—_—— 
Aurora... .C. A. Neidé +. Mohican... .— — 
Sophronia ..F.F. Andrews . - . Rochester ...— — 
Thetis ... .P.M.Wackerhagen. Mohican... .—— 
Inertia . -E. W. Brown . «Knickerbocker . — — 


The sea and wind were too much for the Katrina, Thetis, 
and Sophronia, from which much had been expected. The 
Sea Bee carried racing mizzen for main and a storm miz- 
zen, and was best rigged of any for the work. But eight 
finished, three paddled home, and the rest capsized, keeping 
the launch busy. 


Race 7.— Class A. Same conditions. 


Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 
Nirvana. . .A.K. Nimick. .. . Pittsburgh. . 55-30 
Daydream. .G.E. Edgar. . . . . Newburgh. . 1-03-30 
Irene . . . .R. W. Baldwin . . . Ottawa . . . Capsized. 
Irex - Ford Jones ..... Brockville. . sid 


The Nirvana sailed a fine race, and outweathered and out- 
sailed most of the Class B boats. 


Race 8. — Sailing and paddling. Start 4.20 P.M. 


Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 
Snake. . . . RR. W. Gibson. . . . Mohican... 55-30 
Daydream. .G. E. Edgar ... . Newburgh. ._ 1 00-00 
Aurora . . .C. A. Neidé. . . . . Mohican... _-— 


Aurora gave up on the first lap of paddling, and Snake 
gained both under sail and paddle. 


Race 9. — Tandem paddling. Classes III. and IV. 


decked. 1mile. Start 4.21 P.M. 

Boat. Crew. lub. Time. 
Nellie. . . Jackson and Te 4 + . . St.Lawrence . 13-00 
Gertie. . . Robertsonand Schuyler. ..... e+ + 13-05 
Jessie . . . Davis and Smith. . . . St. Lawrence . — — 

Race 10. — Tandem paddling; open canoes. 
Starting at 4.40. 

Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 
Invincible. . Johnson and Wilkinson. ..... + + 13-00 
Daisie. . . . Shaw and Pitt...... Peterboro 14-00 
Ballyhack . . Higgins and Martin ......... -— 


The leaders were not pushed at any time. 


THIRD DAY. 

Race 11 was postponed as inconvenient, and the 
program was continued. The weather was superb, 
and wind and water all that could be wished. 

Race 12. — Paddling. ClassIV. Cruising trim, 
with minimum weight for boat and load of 200 lbs. ; 


Imile. Start 9.47.45. 

Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 
Nellie... .W.F. Kipp... . . .St. Lawrence. 11-30 
Snake... .R.W.Gibson. . +. .Mohican .. . 12-35 
Daliguack. <TR MUON «6s tt sew tes + 13-45 


Germaine . . A.G. Webster ....Harvard ... 
Race 14. —Sailing. Class B. No ballast; 3 miles. 
Start at 10.40. 


Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 
Thetis. . . P.M. Wackerhagen. . . Mohican -.. 51-40 
Sophronia. F. F. Andrews ... . . Rochester .. 56-40 
Sea Bee. .C. B. Vaux .......New York . . 58-55 
Grebe . . . B. W. Richards. . . . . Brockville .. —— 
Verena . .E.B.Edwards .....Peterboro .. —— 
Snake. . .R. W.Gibson......Mohican... —— 
Marion B..R.S. Oliver. . .....Mohican... —— 


Siar. » « «Es 
Katrina . . R. W. Baile 


S. Rathbun .... .Deseronto . 
. . Pittsburgh .. 





Freyja . .C.T. Holds ip bes Pittsburgh .. — — 
Bertha ..J.E.Mellen...... .Rochester .. —— 
Isabel . . . Robert Tyson. . .. . . Toronto _-_— 


Aurora . .C.A. Neidé. ..... Mohican... 
Race 15. — Class A. Same conditions. Start 10.58. 
Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 

Nirvana. . .A.K.Nimick. ... Pittsburgh .. 58-30 

Trex. 2. 63 _ ~ e- a le . . 1-06-15 

Day Dream . G. E. ar, Jr... . Newburgh .. 1 

Nereid . H.W. Schafer cs CRMRE 6 5 6 0 a= 

Irene ....R.W. Baldwin ...Ottawa.... -—— 

Nettie. .. .W. L. Green. . . . Knickerbocker, - — — 

Lady Jane. . B. C. Bakewell . . . Pittsburgh .. -—— 


Nirvana won again easily, with a long lead at the finish. 
Race 16. — Postponed. 























Race 17.— Sailing. Class B. Cruising rig; sail 
limit of 75 ft. Start 2.20 P.M; 146 miles. 


Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 
Snake. . . .R. W. Gibson. . . . Mohican ... . 25-25 
Katrina . . .R. W. Bailey ... . Pittsburgh ... 2610 
Thetis. . . . P.M. Wackerhagen . Mohican ... . 26-15 
Grebe... . B. W. Richards. . . Brockville ... —— 
Sea Bee. . .C.B. Vaux .....New York ... —— 
Verena ...E.B. Edwards .. .Peterboro.... — 
Sophronia. . F. F. Andrews . . . Rochester... . —— 
Guenn . «C. V. R. Schuyler. . Brooklyn... . —— 
Marion B. .R.S. Oliver. ....Mohican.... —— 
Lorelei . . . E.C. Griffin. . . . . Knickerbocker . — — 
Isabel . . . . Robert Tyson. . . . Toronto _-—-o 
Flit . . . . . Henry Stanton .. . Knickerbocker . — — 
Freyja ...C.F. Holdship . . . Pittsburgh ... — — 
Aurora ...C.A.Neidé.....Mohican.... — — 
Inertia . . E. W. Brown... . Knickerbocker . — — 
Daisy ....G.O. Totten, Jr. a eee 
Gertie. . « «i. Rovertson. «cscs ec ee -— 
Wenonah . .J. L. Rogers... . Peterboro . -— 

Race 18.— Class A. Same conditions; sail limit, 
50 ft. 

Boat. Crew. Club. Time 
Nirvana. . .A.K.Nimick.... . Pittsburgh .. 24-10 
Irene . . . . R. W. Baldwin... . Ottawa... . 30-30 
Lady Jane. . B.C. Bakewell .. . . Pittsburgh .. — — 


Race 19.— Paddling. Class III. 
weight, 160 lbs. I mile. Start, 3.01. 


Cruising trim ; 


Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 
Invincible. .M.F. Johnson . . . Toronto. .... 11-25 
Hillcrest . . Edw. Gould Knickerbocker . 11-32 

A close race, won by a spurt. 

Race 4.— Paddling. Class IV. One mile. 

Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 
Nellie. .. e-W.F. Kipp... . . .St. Lawrence . 13-00 
Bijou... a - « « « e Brockville . . 13-30 
Snake. . . .R. W. Gibson. ... . Mohican ... 14-00 
Gertie. . . .J. R. Robertson. ........0.20.—— 
Daisy ....G.O. sane oe «..Essex ....—— 
Verena ...E. B. Edwar +... Peterboro... —— 


Race 2i. — Hurry-scurry; run 100 yards, swim to 
boats 50 yards from shore, and paddle 200 yards. 
Mr Wilkinson was first away from the moorings, fol- 
lowed and pressed hard by Mr. Johnson, who failed 
to overtake him. 

FOURTH DAY. 


Race 5. — Paddling, Class I. 1 mile. 


Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 
Maggie. ......M.F.Johnson ..Toronto . .12-00 
Ariel ........W.A. Leys - «Toronto . . 12-22 

Race 11. — Upset race. 200 yards. 

Boat. Crew. Club. 
Sophronia .....F.F. Andrews. . . . Rochester. 
SeaBee ......C.B.Vaux..... . New York. 
Gunz ....-+6 G. B. Wilkinson . . . Brockville. 


Invincible .....E.W.Brown .. . . Knickerbocker. 
Snake,.......R.W.Gibson . .. . Mohican. 
Verena. ..... .E.B. Edwards. . . . Peterboro. 
Hillerest. ..... EdwinGould. . . . . Knickerbocker. 

Andrews and Vaux were far ahead of the others in regain- 
ing their boats and had a good brush for the finish. 


Race 16. — Paddling, Class II. Weight required, 


120 lbs. Start. 10.14 A.M. 

Boat, Crew. Club. Time. 
Ariel ........W.A.Leys ...Toronto . . 13-00 
Irene ........R.W. Baldwin. . Ottawa. . « 13-15 


Day Dream... . .G. E. Edgar, Jr. . Newburgh .— — 


EXTRA RACES. 


This ended the A.C.A. races as provided by the 
program, but during the meet a number of extra 
races were held of great interest. 

A sailing race held the first week of the meet for a 
Rushton paddle called out a good number of entries 
and was well contested. It resulted as follows, start 
at 3.30: — 

Boat and Crew. 


Club. ist Round. Finish. 


Katrina, R. W. Bailey. . . Pittsburgh . 24-00 49-00 
Thetis, P. M. Wacker! agen. Mohican os Pe 50-00 

ea Bee, C. B. Vaux. ...N. York . . 25-45 50-50 
Germaine, A. G. Webster . Harvard . . 25-40 54-50 
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Finish. 


Boat and Crew. Club. st Round. 
Sophronia, F. F. Andrews . Rochester . . 24-20 
Startle, G. G., Hutchinson . Brockville pe So 
Daisy G. O. Totten, Jr. . . Essex .. . 26-30 
Freyja, C. F. Holdship. . . Pittsburgh .— — 
Nereid, Henry Shafer . . . Essex. ... 
Beatrice, Theo. Dunham . . Harvar 


Sophronia would have finished fourth but for a steamer 
that ran across her course at the finish. 

A reaching race for a pin, offered by Mr. Neilson, 
of Toronto, was won by Katrina, A. K. Nimick, in a 
light wind that degenerated intoacalm. Most of the 
entries paddled home. On Friday, August 7, several 
special races took place. 

Consolation race. — Prizes of $15 and $10 value, to 
winners of 144 miles sailing race. Open to those 
who had never won an A.C.A. race. Five entries. 


Wind light. 

Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 
Guenn .... .C.V.R. Schuyler. . New York . .45-20 
Grebe .. se B. W. Richards. . .. Brockville . . 45-30 


Three-mile sailing race, cruising canoes, for two 
prizes of decorated paddles, presented by Messrs. J. 
C. Wilson and Chas. Remingson and Mr. Jno. Glen- 


denning. 

Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 
Thetis. . . P. M. Wackerhagen. . . Mohican . .0-58-30 
Guenn. . .C. V. R. Schuyler. . . . Brooklyn . . 1-04-30 
Grebe . . . B. W. Richards . . . . . Brockville --— 
Daisy . . .G.O. Totten, Jr.. ....Essex «2. —— 
Nereid . Henry Shafer ......Essex ... —— 


Wind was very light, and Thetis won easily from the 
start. 

Sailing race for open canoes, 144 miles, for a deco- 
rated rudder, given by Mr. Ira Davis, and a paddle, 
given by Mr. Rushton. Won by Verena, E. B. Ed- 
wards, Viva D., second. 

Portage race.— Half-mile paddle, carry over a 
fence and 100 feet on shore, for a “Dorsal Fin” 


camp pit. 

Boat. Crew. Club. Time. 
Hilicrest . . Edwin Gould. . . Knickerbocker. . 5-30 
Wenonah .. .G.E. Totten, Jr. .Essex...... 5-45 
Viva D.....R.W. Baldwin . .Ottawa .....—— 
Far Niente . . Chas. A. Neidé . . Mohican... . .—— 


Do take care. .C. Larom.... . Berkeley ....—— 
Verena ... .E.B. Edwards . .Peterboro.... 

A pair of marine glasses, offered by Mr. J. B. 
McMurrick, Oswego Canoe Club, to the winner of the 
greatest number of sailing races, was awarded to Mr. 
A. K. Nimick, Pittsburgh canoe club. 

The Regatta Committee were assisted by C. A. Neidé, 
Geo. Rogers, and H. L. Thomas, as judges; C. F. 
Earle, as clerk of the course; W. H. Larom, as entry 
clerk; F. L. Mix, as time-keeper and starter, and 
Harold Morrow, assistant. 


CRICKET. 


THE following are the matches for the month, and 
scores made: — 

Newark and Alma, at Newark, N.J., July 9; 17, no 
wickets down, to 19; a slight rain falling, the Alma 
men declined to go on, notwithstanding the wish of 
their captain. 

Longwood: and Fall River, at Longwood, Mass., 
July 11; 219, to 35 and 44 for eight wickets. : 

Lawrence and International, at Lowell, Mass., 
July 11; 77, to 42 for four wickets; drawn. 

Chelsea and Brockton, at Brockton, Mass., July 11; 
66, to 22 and 37. 

Albion and Newtonville, at Needham, Mass., July 
II; 39 and 44, to 4o and 22. 

Germantown and Staten Island, at Staten Island, 
July 11; 130 and 87 for five wickets, to 95. 

Manhattan and Clark’s Eleven, at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
July 11; 190 for six wickets, to 53. 
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Fall River and East Enders, at Fall River, Mass., 
July 11; 114 to 64 for six wickets; drawn. 

Belmont and Baltimore, at Baltimore, July 11; 260 
to 85. 
Young America Seconds and Quaker City, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., July 11; 219 to 73. 

Oxford (of Philadelphia) and Delaware, at Wil- 
mington, Del., July 11; 219 for five wickets, to 82. 

Merion Seconds and Oxford Seconds, at Frank- 
ford, Pa., July 11; 295 to 49, for six wickets. 

Young Philadelphia and Chicago, at Chicago, IIl., 
July 16; 87 and 17, for one wicket, to 30 and 72. 

Young. Philadelphia and Chicago, at Chicago, IIl., 
July 16; 81 to 35. 

Newark and I Zingari, at Newark, N.J., July 16; 
121, to 53 and 37. 

International and Boston, at Lowell, Mass., July 
18; 124, for nine wickets, to 43. 

Brockton and Roxbury, at Roxbury, Mass., July 
18; 66 to 14 and 33. 

Fall River and East Enders, at Fall River, Mass., 
July 18; 92, for four wickets, to 75. 

Lowell and Medford, at Medford, Mass., July 18; 
25 too. 

International (of Brooklyn) and Brooklyn, at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., July 18; 102 to 79. 

Clark’s Eleven and Essex, at Newark, N.J., July 
18; 57 to 20. 

Young Philadelphia and Western Association, at 
Chicago, Ill., July 17 and 18; 57 and 63 to 42 and 


oo" Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., July 20 and 21; 192 and 163 to 133 and 170. 

Young America Seconds and Germantown Seconds, 
at Philadelphia, Pa., July 18; 188 to 84. 

Belmont and Oxford, at Philadelphia, July 18; 158 
to 47 for eight wickets; drawn. 

Merion and Orpheus Singing Society, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., July 18; 167, for five wickets, to 125. 

Mystic and National, at Medford, Mass., July 18; 
56 to 21. 

Fall River and Newport, at Newport, R.I., July 
20; 60 and 60 to 36 and 33. 

Social Art Club and Mr. A. J. D. Dixon’s Picked 
Twelve, Philadelphia, Pa., July 22; 282 to 216. 

Longwood and Ottawa, at Ottawa, Canada, July 
20 and 21; 77 and 53, for nine wickets, to 30 and 99. 

Staten Island Seconds and Stone Cottage, at Staten 
Island, N.J., July 22; 163 to 59. 

Longwood and Eastern Association, at Montreal, 
Canada, July 22 and 23; 202 to 49 and 81. 

Montreal and Longwood, at Montreal, Canada, 
July 24 and 25; 109 and 69 to 88 and 64. 

Albion and International (of Lowell), at Highland- 
ville, Mass., July 25; 97 to 49 and 33. 

Quincy and Bostons, at Boston, Mass., July 25; 86 
to 36. 

Ashton and I Zingari, at Ashton, R.I., July 25, 
30 and 54, for five wickets, to 28 and 36. 

Chelsea and Roxbury, at Chelsea, Mass., July 25 ; 
oo to 12; Roxbury refused to take the field after 
being disposed of for 12 runs. 


Globe and North Enders, at Fall River, Mass.,- 


July 25; 98 to 55 for five wickets; drawn. 

O. N. T. (Clark’s Eleven) and Alma, at Newark, 
N.J., July 25; 83 to 49. 

Newark Seconds and Essex, at Belleville, Canada, 
July 25; 60 to 38. 

New Haven and Manhattan, at New Haven, Conn., 
July 25; 104, with no wickets down, to 103. 

International Tile Company and Staten Island, at 
Staten Island, N.J., July 25; 74 to 72. 

Ontario and Quebec, at Toronto, Canada, July 30 
and 31; 178 to 62 and 4I. 
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Oxford and I. Zingari, at Philadelphia, August 1; 
74 to 67. 

Germantown Seconds and Philadelphia, at Phila- 
delphia, August 1; 112 and 70, for six wickets, to 103 
and 65. 

Staten Island and I Zingari, at Staten Island, 
August 1; 38 to 16. Mr. Gregor took five of the 
Zingari wickets for one batted run, with twenty-seven 
balls, including three maidens; and R. Hornby took 
three of the Staten Island wickets in the second 
inning with three successive balls. 

3rockton and Quincy, at Brockton, Mass., August 
1; 106 to 28. 

East Enders and Globe, at Fall River, Mass., 
August 1; 56 to 42. 

Longwood and Ashton, at Boston, Mass., August 
43 90 to 60. 

Canada and United States, at Toronto, Canada, 
August 4 and 5; 87 and 57 to 43 and 62. 

Staten Island Seconds and Newark Seconds, at 
Newark, N.J., August 4; 91 to 10 and 67. 

Staten Island Seconds and Stone Cottage, at Staten 
Island, N.J., August 6; 121 to 37 for four wickets; 
drawn. 

Boston and International, at Newtonville, Mass., 
August 8; 65 to 50. 

Bachelors and Benedicts, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
August 8; 285 to 77. 

Collingwood and Victoria, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
August 8; 47 to 24. 

(Canadian) I. Zingari and Pittsburg, at Toronto, 
Canada, August 7 and 8; 202 and 52 for two 
wickets, to 199 and 53; Boyd made 114 for I. 
Zingari. 

Paterson and Alma, at Newark, N.J., August 8; 
36 to 26. 

Narragansett and Newport, at Newport, R.L., 
August 9; 52 and I9 to 34 and 23. 

Staten Island Seconds and Newark Seconds, at 
Staten Island, N.J., August 11; 13 and 71 to 19 
and 40. 

Pittsburg and Toronto, at Toronto, Canada, August 
Io and 11; 127 and 77 to 84 and 78. 

Elberon and ’Alf-and-’Alf, Long Branch, N.J., 
August 14; 36 and 68 to 18 and 46. 

Trenton and Germantown Seconds, at Trenton, 
N.J., August 15; 99 to 70 and 26. 

Oxford and Staten Island, at Staten Island, August 
15; 109 and 27, for seven wickets, to 97. 

Manhattan and Alma, at Newark, August 15; 57 
to 34. 

Longwood and I Zingari, at Boston, August 18; 
167 to 54. 

Longwood and: Ashton, at Ashton, R.i., August 
22; 34 and 20, for two wickets, to 20 and 33. 

Boston and Mystic, at Medford, Mass., August 22; 
66 to 39. 

Lawrence and Chelsea, at Lawrence, August 22; 
27 to 18. 

International and Alma, at Brooklyn, August 22; 
62 to 32, and withdrawal. 

Manhattan and New Haven, at Brooklyn, August 
26; 210 to 32 and 58. 

Longwood and Quincy, at Boston, August 26; 146 
to 19 and 92. 

CLEMENT CHULL, of Brooklyn, N.Y., died July 27. 
He was one of the best bats and bowlers in the 
country, and was prostrated by the heat during a 
match between the Staten Island and International 
Tile Company’s Cricket Clubs. 


FOREIGN. 


At Belfast, Ireland, August 1. The All-England 


Eleven defeated the North of Ireland Eighteen by 
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420 to 236, at Beckenham, England, August 1. 
Bexley having made 77 runs; L. Wilson and W. G. 
Wyld, of Beckenham, still held their wickets when 
stumps were drawn, having been first at the bat, and 
had made 246 and 203 respectively. 

The Marylebone Cricket Club, August 1, made 483 
in one inning, defeating Rugby School by an inning 
and 16 runs. 

There is no Champion County in England this year, 
as the title ‘‘Champion County” implies that the 
county bearing it has suffered no county defeat during 
the season. 

The Norfolk Club, in a match with the Marylebone 
Club in the latter part of July, made 675 in the first in- 
ning, of which L. K. andC. J. E. Jarvis made 181 and 
130, and the professional, Mansell, 136. Messrs. 
W. W. Read and W. E. Roller, of the Surrey County 
Eleven, have shown wonderful work this season, 
June 15, making 245 in one inning; July 11, 367. 
Both matches were against Sussex. 


FISHING. 


THE New York State Association for the Protection 
of Fish and Game held its annual meeting at Syracuse, 
N.Y., August 23. Officers elect: president, John K. 
Brown, of Rochester; first vice-president, W. H. 
Fleischer, of Rochester; second vice-president, Dr. 
W. H. Booth, of Utica; financial secretary, L. A. 
Pratt, of Rochester; recording secretary, J. B. Sage, 
of Buffalo; treasurer, W. H. Cruttenden, of Caze- 
novia. Rochester, N.Y., isthe place of next meeting. 


THERE has been great slaughter of fish in Lake 
Champlain, caused by pound-net pirates. 


THE prize medals for the best catch of fish in the 
St. Lawrence river for 1884 have been awarded: Ist, 
for black bass, H. R. Clarke, of Jersey City; 2d, for 
pike, to W. H. Merrill, of Montreal; 3d, for pick- 
erel, to Mrs. A. Isaacs, of Brooklyn; 4th, for musca- 
longe, to John L. Perry, of United States Hotel, 
Saratoga. 


On account of our present international laws 
Canadian fishermen state that Americans will not be 
allowed to fish in the inshore waters. 


A DESTRUCTIVE mud coral insect has made its ap- 
pearance in the Connecticut oyster beds, and is killing 
the seed oysters by the millions. 


A MAMMOTH shad was recently caught at Cape 
Small Point, Me., weighing eight pounds, and meas- 
uring twenty-seven inches. 


THE catch of salmon on the Penobscot Bay is re- 
ported larger this season than has been for years. 


THE Schulykill river, between Norristown and 
Fairmount, is to be stocked with 600 full-grown rock 
bass from Lake Erie. 


THE State salmon hatchery, at Hat Creek, Cal., 
is to have a new hatchery building 100 X 46 feet. 


C. H. Murray, writing from Denver, Col., makes 
the statement that mosquitos are the cause of the 
death of many young trout. 


A POPULAR volume of hunting and fishing advent- 
ures in the Arctic regions, by Lieut. Frederick 
Schwatka, entitled ‘‘ Nimrod in the North,” has re- 
cently been brought out by Cassell & Co., New York. 
It contains nearly 200 pages of handsome letter-press, 
and is full of illustrations, including an admirable 
frontispiece of the author. The narrative is interest- 
ing,and the adventures full of Arctic novelty, while 
containing a great deal of useful information. 
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GENERAL ATHLETICS. 


THE Williamsburg Athletic Club held sports in the 
evening of July 22, on its own grounds, by electric 
light, followed by dancing on the turf. 

THE (Philadelphia) Delaware Athletic Club had a 
meeting at its club-house July 15. 

THE Milwaukee St. Andrew’s Society held its annual 
games July 16. 

New York ATHLETIC CLUB, July 21; 1/4 mile 
hanaicap run for Oelrich’s challenge bronze. M. W. 
Ford, scratch, won in 53}/os. 

THE old Adelphi Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, which 
vanished from sight some time ago, has been recently 
reorganized, and has secured the old Brooklyn Ath- 
letic Club grounds, at 9th street, 9th avenue. 

THE Chicago Caledonian Society held its annual 
picnic and games July 25. The attendance was 
large, the weather fine, and the most notable per- 
formances were the running high leap; R. Dowes, 
first, 5 ft. 81/2 in.; throwing the heavy and light 
hammers, W. Robertson, of New York, first, with 83 
ft. 51/2 in., and 108 ft. 1o'/y in., respectively; and 
putting the heavy and light stones, W. Robertson, 
first, with 35 ft. 1'/o in., and 47 ft. 4'/s in., respect- 
ively. 

THE Acme Athletic Club held its first annual sports 
on the Oakland (Cal.) Cricket grounds, July 26. 

THE Missouri Amateur Athletic Club, of St. Louis, 
held its annual games on its own grounds, July 25. 
In the 220 yards handicap, Jas. A. Murphy, scratch, 
won in 232/5s. 

THE Sons of St. George, July 27, annual picnic and 
games in Brooklyn. 


THE Dartmouth College, July 29 and 31, vacation 
sports were held in Hanover, N.H 

E. C. CARTER won the Philion gold medal, emblem- 
atic of the 5-mile amateur running championship of 
New Jersey, at Paterson, July 31, doing the distance 
in 27m. 40s. This was the last of the series of ten 
races for this medal. Mr. Carter is a Pastime Club 
man, and has only been in this country two months. 
He won the medal three times. The track was six- 
teen laps to the mile. 


THE final race for the Travers gold medal was run 
on the grounds of the N.Y. Athletic Club, in New 
York City, August 1. M. W. Ford secured it per- 
manently by winning it for the third time. The race 
is a 100 yards handicap; time, 10!/2s. Ford was 
scratch man. 

THE Star Athletic Club, August 1, annual games on 
its own grounds on West avenue and Third street, 
Long Island City. 

THE Pastime Athletic Club, August 2, games in 
New York. 

ALBION ATHLETIC CLUB, of New York, August 4, 
thirteenth annual games were held. 

THE Brooklyn Caledonian Club, August 6, annual 
games. W. Robertson put the heavy stone 39 ft. 
61/9 in. . 

New York ATHLETIC CLUB, August 12, annual 
swimming contests for the club championships. H. 
E. Toussaint won the 100 yards in Im. 272/5s., and 
the half-mile in 14m. 27s. 

WAYNE ATHLETIC CLUB, August 22, games at 
Caledonia Park, Jersey City. 

WILLIAMSBURG ATHLETIC CLuB, August 26, games 
by electric light. 

New Jersey G.A.R., August 28 and 29, athletic 
‘ournament at Scheutzen Park, Union Hill, N.J. 


+ 
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Boston CALEDONIA CLUB, August 27, thirty-second 
annual games at Point of Pines, Revere, Mass. 

DOMINION QUOITING ASSOCIATION, August 27, 
third annual tournament for the championship of 
Canada. 

St. ANDREW’s SOCIETY, August 27, games at 
Toronto, Canada. 

FOREIGN. 

J. M. Cowlr’s record of 220 yards at the Black- 
heath Harriers’ Meeting, London, England, July 25, 
does not break any record, as has been reported in 
this country. He covered the distance in a handicap 
and also in a scratch race in 22!/5s.; the former 
record was 222/5s., made by W. P. Phillips (de- 
ceased), in England in 1878; and by Wendell 
Baker, in New York, in 1884. The track on which 
the record of July 25 was made is very much down 
hill, — 1 yard in a hundredistheslope. The English 
Association and the M. A. A. A. A. do not accept 
the records, neither does Cowie claim them; and 
further they would not be allowed him if he did. 
Fast performances are often done on this track, but 
they are worthless as records. 


THE games for the amateur athletic championships 
of Ireland were held at Dublin, July 11 and 13. 
The following are the principal events and win- 
ners : — 

Putting the 16-lb, weight, 7 ft. run, no follow; J. 
O’Brien, 44 ft. 1044 in. 

This is the present world’s amateur record, it having 
been finally decided that M. Davin’s record of 46 ft. 
6 in., made at Dublin, June 10, 1878, was made with 
a follow, which removes the put from this class. The 
old record was 43 ft. 5 in. 

Putting 42-lb. weight; J. C. Daly, 27 ft. 

This eclipses the world’s record, 25 ft. 4 in., if 
with no follow; if with a follow, the record is not 
broken, as record is 27 ft. 10 in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer from 7 ft. circle, no fol- 
low; W. J. M. Barry, 116 ft. 10 in., beating the 
record. 

This has been extensively reported as beating the 
world’s record, his own (Barry’s 112 ft. 8 in.). 
In regard to the hammer records this is a partial 
error, for the reason, the English and Irish rules are 
so widely dissimilar from the American rules that it 
is impossible for a wor/d’s record to be broken by a 
British performance. They are not accepted as 
records in America, as in the latter country o rum is 
allowed. The performance noted breaks the British 
record, but not the world’s record. 

At Blackburn, England, August Ist, Mr. L. E- 
Myers ran a quarter-mile in 49?/5s., which is now the 
best on record for the distance, on a grass track. On 
August roth he ran 120 yards, 1 yard behind 11'/ss., 
which, although not a record, because of the wind 
aiding him, is the fastest time it has ever been run in. 
On this day he won a 440 yards handicap in 494/ss. 
At Manchester, England, August 2d, at games of 
Blackley Cricket Club he ran a half-mile in Im. 
56\4s., breaking the grass record. 


AMERICA’s amateur champion short-distance run- 
ner, Mr. L. E. Myers, sailed from England on the 
Cunard S.S. Servia, Aug. 22, and arrived on Sun- 
day, the 30th. He was met at quarantine by a large 
delegation of athletes, on Mr. G. L. M. Sach’s steam- 
yacnt Edward N. He was enthusiastically wel- 
comed home, and the party then adjourned to the 
Astor House, where a collation was spread. He 
started in thirty-five events while in England, and of 
these he won twenty-four first, five second, and one 


third, prize, being unplaced in only five events. 
He won every scratch event he ran in, and was only 
beaten where the handicaps were excessive or the 
track was wet by rain or loose and dusty. This 
is a wonderful showing, as he met and gave starts to 
England’s fastest runners. It is needless to say that 
this record is unequalled. America may well be 
proud of her champion. He broke two records, the 
quarter and half-mile grass records, and the value 
of his prizes amounts to $1,000. A monster testimo- 
nial to him will be held in Madison Square Garden, 
Oct. 17, in honor of his recent victories in England. 


ATHLETES RETIRED. 


Mr. L. E. Myers has announced his intention of 
retiring permanently from athletics after Oct. 17. 

Mr. F. P. Murray, W.A.C., who holds all the best 
amateur records in the world for walking, has retired 
on his laurels. He is champion of the world, having 
beaten every walker in America and England whom 
he met. His record for one mile of 6m. 293/ss. is 
destined to stand the test of time. 

Mr. George Dwight Baird, O.A.C., champion of 
America at one mile, has given up walking and has 
taken up running as a specialty, and Mr. E. F. 
McDonald, W.S.A.C., the seven-mile champion, has 
also stopped walking, and is now a devotee of run- 
ning. 


LA CROSSE. 


THE following are the la crosse matches for the 
month, and the scores: — 


Cambridge and South Boston, at Cambridge, July 
18; 2 tol. 

Somerville and Weymouth, at Weymouth, July 18; 
4 to 3. 

Independent and Cambridge, at Boston, July 25; 
3 too. 

South Boston and Weymouth, at South Boston, 
July 25; 4 to 2. 

Hamilton and Galt, at Hamilton, Ont., August 7; 
3 too. 

Prescott and Iroquois, at Prescott, Ont., August 7; 
3 to 2. 

Beaver, of Brantford, and Orient, at Welland, Ont., 
August 7; 3 tol. 

Somerville and Cambridge, at Cambridge, August 
15; I too. 

South Boston and Weymouth, at Weymouth, August 
15; 6 to 4. 

Randolph and Chelsea, at Boston, August 15; 2 
to o. 
Shamrock and Ontario, at Peterboro, Ont., August 
17; 3to o. 

Brockville and Metropolitan, at Ottawa, Canada, 
August 14; 3 to I. 

Richmond Hill and Toronto, at Toronto, August 
14; 2 tol. 

Cornwall and Young Shamrock, at Montreal, August 
15; 3too. 

Centennials and Aitnas, at Georgetown, Canada, 
August 17; 3 too. 

Toronto and Athletics, at St. Catherines, Canada, 
August 17; 3 too. 

Niagara and Williamsburgh A.C., at Brooklyn, 
August 20; 4 to 2. 

St. Paul and Williamsburgh A.C., at Brooklyn, 
August 21; 3 to o. 

Niagara and New York, at Staten Island, August 
223 4 to 3. 

Weymouth and Cambridge, at Cambridge, August 
22; 3 to 2. 























Shamrock and Toronto, at Toronto, Canada, August 
22; 3 too. 

St. Paul and Montreal, at Montreal, August 22; 
2 to 0; won on sufferance. 

New York and Williamsburgh A.C., at Brooklyn, 
August 29; 2 to 2; fifth goal disputed. 


ROWING. 


In the Teemer Regatta, at Pittsburgh, Pa., July 20, 
Jacob Gaudaur won the 3-mile single-scull race in the 
fastest time on record, 19m. 32s.; Teemer was second, 
in 19m. 35s. 


On the Charles river, at Boston, August 4, John 
D. Ryan, of the Bradford Boat Club, of Cambridge, 
was defeated by W. F. Conley, of the Shawmut Row- 
ing Club, of Boston, in a single-scull match for a gold 
watch, 3 miles with a turn, in 23m. IOs. 


THE Annual Regatta of the National Association of 
Amateur Oarsmen was held on the Charles river, at 
Boston, on August 12 and 13. The races were won 
as follows : — 

Junior singles. — First heat, Peter Snyder, gm. 1gs.; 
second heat, Jonn H. Kiiyl, 9m. 434s.; third heat, M. Quig- 
ley, 9m. 124s.; final heat, Peter = om 345 

Senior singles. — First heat, M. F. Monahan, om. 8s.; 
second heat, D. J. Murphy, om. 6s. ; third heat, Fred. Gastrich 
and S. Scholes, dead heat, 8m. 5748-3 fourth heat, E. J. 
Mulcahey, 8m. S5ojs.; final heat, E. J. Murphy, 9m. 42s. 

Junior fours.— Dirigo Boat Club, of Portland; M. L. 
Greeley, bow; W. P. Pinn, R. E. Gibbons, and M. G. Davis, 
stroke; 8m. 31s. 

Senior fours.— Nautilus Rowing Club, of Hamilton, Ont. ; 
W. Wark, bow; C. Furlong, D. Irwine, and D. Donahue, 
stroke; 8m, 23s. 

Pair-oared shells. — Ariel Boat Club, of Newark; Fred. 
Freeman, bow; John Weldon, stroke; 9m. 33s. 

Double-scull shells. — Albany (N.Y.) Rowing Club; M. 
F. and T.H. Monahan, second, in 9m. 43s. The Albany 
boat was fouled by that of the Middlesex Rowing Club soon 
after the start, and the Crescent team, who finished first in 
8m. Spit.» refusing to row the race over, the prize was 
awarded to the Albany crew. 

Eight-oared shells.— Columbia Boat Club, of Washington, 
D.C.; A. A. Snyder, bow; James Young (2), F. D. Lewis 
(3), J. C. Koudrup (4), C. G. Sloan (5), R. H. Wade (6), J. 
C. Kintner (7), F A. Nute, stroke, W. A. Smith, coxwain, 
7m. 463s., beating the best previous record, that made by the 
Metropolitan Rowing Club at Newark, August 8, 1883, of 

g g 3 
7m. 518., by 44s. ; : 

The distance for all races was 14 miles, straightaway. 

Hauirax, N.S. — August 12, 3 miles, 1 turn. 
Single-scull shells: T. Norris, 23m. 25s.; P. Day, 2; 
J. Mann, 3; W. Spain, 4. 

LurLINE Boat CLubB, Minneapolis, Minn. — 
Annual races, August 12, on Lake Calhoun. Weather 
pleasant, wind fresh, water rough. Junior singles, 2 
miles with 1 turn, L. T. Watson, 18m. 71s. ; singles, 
same course, H. Watson, Lurline B.C., 17m. 40s.; 
four-oared shells, 1 mile with 1 turn, Lurline B.C., 
H. Watson (bow), L. Watson, A. A. Nagle, N. 
Wright, St. Paul (stroke), 1; single-scull shells, 2 
miles with 1 turn, handicap match, H. W. Stone, 
Lurline B.C., scratch, 14m. 321¢s.; Dr. A. F. 
Schiffman, Minnesota B.C. St. Paul, 15s., 2, by a 
length, lost by bad steering. 

CELTIC Rowinc C.iuB, Buffalo, N.Y.— Annual 
Regatta, August 14, on the river. Wind fresh, water 
rough. Four-oared shells, 114 miles, 1 turn; Celtic 
B.C., P. Foley (bow), F. Clair, A. Ahart, J. O’Brian 
(stroke), 8m. 25s.; singles, 3g of a mile, 1 turn, J. 
Desmond, Celtic B.C., 9m. 153s. 

NEw ORLEANS, La. — August 15, at West End. 
Weather pleasant, water smooth, 144 miles, 1 turn. 
Single-scull shell, J. E. Muchmore, Jr., Perseverance 
B.C., 10m. 51144s.; E. V. Morgan, Eclipse B.C., 11m. 
3s. The winner led all the way and won easily. 
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POINTE CLAIRE (P.Q.) Boatinc CLus. — Sixth 
annual regatta, August 15. Boys’ race, I mile, I 
turn; single sculls, G. Barry, St. Anne’s, 1; V. Barry, 
Lachine, 2; A.B. Barry, St. Anne’s, 3. Ladies’ and 
gentlemen's canoe race, 14 mile, W. Girdwood and 
Miss Radford, 1; C. S. Shaw and Miss Gregory, 2; 
F. W. Barlow and Miss Horne, 3. Four-oared race, 
R. Robertson (bow), J. H. Bissett, D. Barry, C. G. 
Gwilt (stroke), 1; C. S. Shaw (bow), Hannah, G. 
Auldjo, J. G. Monk (stroke), 2. Canoes, two pad- 
dlers, 144 mile, Girdwood Brothers, 1; Shaw and 
Sherwood, 2; C. Howard and G. Auldjo, 3. Double- 
scull skiffs, Robertson Brothers, Lachine, 1; Barry 
Brothers, St. Anne’s, 2; C. C. Drew and W. G. Ross, 
Valois, 3. Ladies’ double-scull skiffs, Misses Horne, 
Valois, 1; Misses Gordon, Pointe Claire, 2; Miss 
Ferguson and Miss Hubeke, Pointe Claire, 3. Single- 
scull inriggers, L. A. Gordon, Pointe Claire, 1; C. G. 
Gwilt, Lachine, 2; C. Doucette, St. Anne’s, 3. Boys, 
tubs, W. Barbour, 1; J. Kennedy, 2. Boys, punts, 
Wilson, 1; Bucknall, 2. Flat-bottomed boats, N. 
Mitchell and A. Lefebvre, 1; F. Lefebvre and Pilon, 2. 


ON August 20 Courtney and Conley beat Gaudaur 
and Hosmer in a double-scull race of 3 miles, at 
Pleasure Island, near Troy, N.Y., after a hard strug- 
gle. The time was 17m. 5714s., beating the record, 
which was 20m. The record of 18m. 37s. is not authenti- 
cated, although it has stood for a long time practically 
unchallenged. 

SECOND annual Elizabeth-river Regatta, at Old 
Point Comfort, Va., August I9 and 20; water smooth, 
no breeze. All races 11g miles: — 

FIRST DAY. 


Junior singles. — D. Nolan, Albany, N.Y., 11m. 8}s. 
Senior doubles. — Monahan and Campbell, Albany, 10m. 
Junior fours. — Norfolk B.C., 9m. 15s. 

Senior fours. — Washington (D.C.) B.C., 8m. 45s. 


SECOND DAY. 

Races indefinitely postponed on account of wind. 

AUGUST 21. 

Additional races; senior singles. — Monahan, Albany, 
8rn. 5s. 

EciipsE Rowinc Cus, New Orleans, La. — 
Annual meeting July 29. President, J. A. Boucher; 
vice-president, E. V. Morgan; recording secretary, 
C. Rubin; financial secretary, J. Bentz; treasurer, 
M. Peters; Captain, G. H. Mehrhoff; Lieutenant, FE. 
Morgan. 

ANNUAL Regatta of the Alcyone Boat Club, at 
Elizabethport, N.J., August 22; races as follows : — 

Challenge race, singles.—R. Kosch, first,6m. 55s. ; Charles 
Welton, second, 7m. 

Singles. — James 


second. 
Fours. — Sofield, Clark, Hammond, and White, first, 4m. 


38. 
a first, 5m. 19s.; W. Gillis, 


35S. 
— sigs. — Kosch, Schomberg, Fishbough, Uxber, 
Pountney, and Hersh, first, 5m. 44s. 

Pair-oared gigs. — Gillis and Hoaghwout, first, 6m. 14s.; 
Ball and White, second. 

Singles. —R. M. Shreve, first, 5m. 44s.; J. R. Breese, 
second. 


ANNUAL Regatta of the Varuna Boat Club, at Bay 
Ridge, L.I.,.August 22; distance a short mile; races 
as follows : — 


Junior singles, Class B.— A. H. Beckwith, first, 5m. 35s. ; 
A. P. Black, second. 

Pair-oared gigs. — A. B. Cameron and L, C. Hopkins, 
first, 5m. 308.5 O'Brien and Reitz, second. 
cag singles, Class A.—O. Vonan, first, 5m. 30s; H. 

anne, second. 

Senior singles. — A. B. Cameron, first, 5m. 32s.; W. H. 
Reitz, second, by a length. 

Pairs. —O. E. Van Au and W. H. Reitz, first, 5m. 30s. ; 
O’Brien and Laing, second. 

Four-oared gigs. — Dunn, Manne, Laing, and Cameron, 
first, t 30s.; O’Brien, Black, Tighe, and Hopkins, 
second. 
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SEVENTH Annual Regatta of the Nonpareil Boat 
Club, at New York, August 29; distance one mile. 
The showing of H. Force, a novice, is most remark- 
able; the events were : — 

Junior pair-oared gigs. — Talbett Bros., first, 8m. 10s.; 
Muller and Bicle, second. 

Single-scull gigs. —G. S. Delaney, first, 8m. 50s.; G. W. 
Brokahne, second, by one foot. 

Four-oared gigs.— W. Talbett, N. Maas, Beck, and I, 
Maas, first, 6m. 34s. 

Junior singles. — IH. Force, first, 7m. 10s.; J. J. Delaney, 
second, by half a length. 

Senior pair-oared gigs. — Biele and Mars, first, 6m. 55s.; 
Kreuger and Canavan, second, by five feet. 

Senior singles. — H, Force, first, 6m. 54s.; G. F. Delaney, 
second, by six lengths. 

Six-oared See. Haug, Morgan, Hamann, 
Cardnan, and Mars, first, 5m. 47s. 

THE Oxford University crew, in an eight-oared 
shell, July 25, rowed across the English Channel, 
from Dover to Calais, a distance of some 24 miles, 
occupying 4h. and 12m. in the traverse. They re- 
turned in a tug, after partaking of a lunch offered 
by the municipal authorities of Calais. 

THE race for the Wingfield Diamond Sculls, emblem- 
atical of the amateur single-scull championship of 
England, was rowed on the Thames July 31. W. 5S. 
Unwin, the holder, won very easily, his two only 
opponents stopping, one at Hammersmith, and the 
other a little beyond Barnes bridge. 


SHOOTING. 

THE following matches occurred during the 
month : — 

Jamestown, N.Y., and Winchenden, Mass., Gun 
Clubs, June 23, July 7 and 21: telegraphic match, 
teams of seven men, twenty clay pigeons thrown in 
three directions; 297 to 263. 

Company I, Fourteenth Regiment, and Company 
A; Twenty-third Regiment, both N.G.S. N.Y., at 
3rooklyn, N.Y., July 17: five men, five shots at 200 
yards and five at 500 yards; 217 to 209. 

Same teams and same conditions, at New York, 
July 24; 213 to 200. 

Arlington Heights and Hillside, Waltham, Mass., 
July 18: five men, ten shots, 200 yards, decimal 
target; 316 to 307. Same day, same clubs: five 
men, seven shots, Creedmoor target, 200 yards; 146 
to 139. 

Massachusetts Rifle Association and Empire Rifle 
Club, of Thomaston, Conn., July 18: telegraphic 
match, eight men, fifteen shots, 200 yards, decimal 
target; 866 to 800. 

Match between G. Harrison and H. S. Kimball, 
at Hackensack, N.J., July 20: twenty-five live 
pigeons, twenty-five yards’ rise, birds retrieved by 
dog, both barrels; 19 to 17. 

Team-match at Red Wing, Minn., July 23: teams 
of six men, fifteen glass balls, eighteen yards’ rise; Red 
Wing Club, 71; Lake City Club, 65. Same day, 
teams of five men, ten singles and five pairs of 
doubles, clay pigeons, twenty-one yards’ rise; St. 
Paul, 76; Red Wing, 67; Lake City, 65. 

Match between Allan Nichols, Van D. Stuyvesant, 
and Charles Harvey, at Brown’s Driving Park, L.I., 
July 24, at twenty-five pairs of double birds, twenty- 
five yards’ rise; 40 to 37 to 31. 

Match between H. W. Eager and George A. Simp- 
gon, at Marlboro, Mass., July 29: fifty clay pigeons ; 
45 to ° 
Elcbo Shield competition, at Wimbledon, near 
London, Eng., July 23: England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, teams of eight men, fifteen shots each, at 
800, goo, and 1,000 yards; 542, 524, and 508, total 
1,574; 540, 516, and 512, total 1,568; and 554, 517, 


and 483, total 1,554. Ireland lost at the long range, 
while Scotland was behind at the short range. 

St. Joseph and Dekalb Gun Clubs, at St. Joseph, 
July 25: eight men each, twenty-five glass balls, 
eighteen yards’ rise, rotary trap; 160 to 145. 

Jamestown, N.Y., and Hillside, Mass., August 1: 
telegraphic match; 2g0 to 288. 

Boston Press Club and Iillside Rifle Club, at Wal- 
nut Hill, Mass., August 1: nine men, seven shots, 200 
yards, Creedmoor target; 264 to 253. 

Southern and Crescent Gun Clubs, at New Orleans, 
August 1: eighty single clay pigeons and forty double 
hats. 

Match at Boston (Walnut Hill), Mass., August 
11: teams of three men; ten singles, three pairs, five 
clays; Massachusetts Rifle Association, team 1, team 
3, team 2; Pow-wow, Malden, and Lowell (Rod 
and) Gun Clubs; 50, 49, 48, 44, 41, and 40. 

Arlington Heights Rifle Club and Massachusetts 
Rifle Association, Walnut Hill, August 20: teams of 
six men, ten shots, Massachusetts decimal target; 387 
to 372. 

Rifle competition for the benefit of the Chatham 
Artillery, held by the Republican Blues, at Savannah, 
Ga., August 6: teams of five men, five shots, 200 
yards, range military rifles; Georgia Hussars, team 1, 
105; team 2, 102; Republican Blues, team 1, 101; 
team 2 (veterans), 77; Chatham Artillery, team 1, 94; 
team 2, 94; Savannah Cadets, 96; German Volun- 
teers, 92; Oglethorpe’s Light Infantry, team 1, 91; 
team 2, 61; Savannah Volunteer Guards, team 1, 91; 
team 2, 89; Irish Jasper Greens, 82. 

Waterville and Brookfield; 170 to 168. 

Solomon, Beloit, and Abilene Gun Clubs, at Solo- 
mon City, Kansas: teams of eight men, twenty-five 
glass balls; 128, 112, and 105. 

Mr. R. V. R. SCHUYLER lately made the remarkable 
score of 99 bull’s-eyes in 100 shots, the first go shots 
being consecutive bull’s-eyes, at Conlin’s Gallery, in 
New York. 

A Mos? interesting match was shot at Utica, N.Y., 
June 30, between teams of the Waterville Gun Club, 
on its own grounds. The conditions were 25 glass balls 
to each man. Messrs. Scott, Candee, Coggeshall, and 
Race were to beat the seven. ‘The score was a tie at 
78, and, shooting off at 3 balls cach, they again tied 
on 8; and the four finally beat the seven by a score 
of 7 to 6, as follows: — 

Match. Tie. 2d Tie, 


EE ian so Swe S56 Oe Owe 24 3 3 
oo. | | a i ene 14 2 2 
re nn ee ae ee 23 3 2 
ee er a eee ae ee 17 7) 0 

Totals. ..csesesvecs vic} 8 7 
| RE area ame a er eee Te 13 2 i 
Risley ..-csccecesscevses 6 0 oO 
GSS esa ao a 4 ee 6 6 6 eke 14 1 oO 
See ee ee eee 160 1 1 
a eee eee ae 8 i 1 
OS eee ee ee ee 3 2 2 
6 od ae oe Woes ‘ 1 1 

Totals. wc csc crgecne 73 Se) 6 

TENNIS. 


AN open tournament was held in the Casino court, 
at Newport, Aug. 21st and 22d. The entries were: 
Hon. Henry Herbert, Paris, France; Fiske Warren, 
soston; R. B. Metcalf, Boston; J. S. Tooker, New 
York; Foxhall Keene, New York; H. P. Tailer, New 
York. The drawing brought together Herbert and 
Tooker, Warren and Keene, Metcalf and ‘Tailer. 
Eight game sets were played, the best two out of three 
to win, and no vantage sets. ‘The first match was be- 


























tween Herbert and Tooker, and was without feature, 
Mr. Herbert winning easily two sets from his youth- 
ful opponent. Score, 8-3, 8-o. The second match, 
between Warren and Keene, proved quite exciting to 
the spectators, as Keene opened play with great con- 
fidence, and, stimulated by the applause of his many 
friends in the crowded galleries, he continued his 
brilliant work, and, aided somewhat by a succession of 
lucky strokes, won the first set, 8-3. The presence of 
so large an audience seemed to apparently embarrass 
Mr. Warren, but on beginning the second set he set- 
tled down, and, playing steadily, he won the set, his 
adversary losing the vigor of his attack towards the 
close. Score, ee In the third set Mr. Warren’s 
superiority was clearly demonstrated, and he won the 
set, 8-2, and match. The next to meet were Metcalf 
and ‘Tailer, and their contest was very tame, neither 
seeming to play with much spirit. It was won by 
Metcalf, score, 8-3, 3-8, 8-4. There now re- 
mained in Messrs. Herbert, Warren, and Metcalf. 
The two former were drawn together, and the best 
match of the tournament was the result. A lively 
interest was manifested in this match, Mr. Herbert 
being the amateur champion of France, and Mr. 
Warren the best player yet produced by this country. 
Although Warren had defeated Herbert in 1884, it 
was thought by many that he would be unable to score 
asecond victory, especially as Mr. Herbert was re- 
ported to be in much better form than last year. The 
admirers of Mr. Herbert’s game were free backers of 
their favorite, but Warren’s friends were equally con- 
fident. The first set proved an excellent test of the 
quality of both men, and every game was a struggle 
from the first point to the last. Mr. Warren’s returns 
of the service were strongly cut and well placed in the 
corners, and Mr, Herbert’s splendid backhand stroke 
was used by him with great effect. Seven games all 
was called by the marker, and the first game was at 
length won by Warren, after deuce had been called 
twice. On beginning the second set both men showed 
signs of their previous hard play. Mr. Herbert cut 
out the work from the start, and at length fairly 
walked away from his plucky little adversary, winning 
the set by 8 games to 4, amid thunders of applause 
from his friends, who now considered him to have 
the match well in hand. Warren’s supporters, how- 
ever, had. pinned their faith on his well-known re- 
markable staying power, and the result proved the 
correctness of their views, as, despite the utmost 
efforts of the Englishman, Warren gradually drew 
away from him and finally took the set, 8 games to 4, 
and tht match. No such amateur play had ever been 
seen in the Newport court asin this contest. The 
question of first place now lay between Metcalf and 
Warren, and, to enable his opponent to take the train, 
the latter kindly consented to play after only two 
hours’ rest, expecting, doubtless, an easy victory, 
having been giving Metcalf odds in practice. The 
first set proved a great surprise to every one, — Met- 
calf exhibiting a powerful attack, both in service and 
return, and scoring game after game, by a strength of 
play that was not to be denied. 

The score was called seven games to three in his 
favor, when he lost a game by serving two faults, and 
Warren, making a great effort, won three straight 
games, making the score seven all. Metcalf, then 
being on the hazard side, won the final game of the 
set to love, by four successive severe returns of the 
service, Warren failing to bring off his favorite half 
volley. Score, 8-7. At the opening of the second 
set Warren began scoring rapidly, and was soon four 
games to one. It was apparent that Metcalf’s great 
exertion in the first set had told upon him, and he was 
evidently saving himself for the final struggle. Warren 
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won the set in short order, 8-2. Both players were in 
earnest at the beginning of the third set; but Metcalf, 
after playing strongly for three or four games, grad- 
ually weakened, and his opponent’s service improving 
the set went to Warren by eight games to four, who 
thus became winner of the first prize. The victor’s 
friends crowded around him with congratulations, and 
well did he deserve them. There was a general 
opinion among those present that, in the course of 
time, the amateur championship of the world at 
the Royal Game may possibly come to America to 
join the professional championship which she now 
holds. Both Keene and Tooker showed great im- 
provement over their last year’s form; both have ac- 
quired a really fine stroke, and at their age their 
development should have only just begun. The 
result of these tournaments, which hereafter will be- 
come an annual fixture at Newport, cannot fail to 
stimulate to increased effort our best players, and also 
to arouse interest in the younger class of men whose 
laurels are yet to be won. 

A match was played at the Newport court, August 
26, between T. Pettitt and H. Boakes, the latter re- 
ceiving half thirty. In the first set Boakes ran away 
with the lead, winning the first four games by very 
steady play. Pettitt then took one game, and after 
some long rests five to one was called in favor of 
Boakes. Pettitt then by one of those brilliant bursts 
of play for which he is noted, and which included 
some magnificent forcing, won five straight games, 
Boakes not seeming to be able to offer much resist- 
ance. Score, 6-5. One set to Pettitt. 

The second set opened like the first, Boakes soon 
being four games to the champion’s one. Pettitt then 
made his grand effort, but, after winning two games in 
good style, he lost the next by an unlucky ball into 
the net, and also the final game by rather poor play. 
Score, 6-3. One set all. In the third set the fifteen 
games went to Pettitt and the thirty games to Boakes 
until three all was called. Boakes then succeeded in 
winning a fifteen game, and immediately afterwards 
the next, and the set. Score, 6-3. Boakes two sets 
to one. 

The fourth set was a repetition of the third. 
Pettitt could not win a thirty game, and Boakes could 
not win a fifteen game, until the score was three all, 
when Boakes won the seventh game as_ before. 
Here Pettitt made a stand, and won the next game 
by persevering play, and it looked like his set, but it 
was not to be. Boakes played steadily and won the 
set and match by a neat return of Pettitt’s stroke to 
the forehand corner (to win chase three) into the 
winning gallery. The champion did not exhibit the 
form that had been expected of him; but this was 
reasonably enough accounted for from the fact of his 
having had no practice whatever since his return from 
England last May. Boakes’ play was much admired. 
He played evenly and strongly, and handled Pettitt’s 
powerful forces with coolness and skill. With only 
tnree days’ preliminary practice, he deserves great 
credit for his performance. 

On Friday, August 28th, Boakes and Pettitt played 
another match at the same odds. The champion was 
in better form than on Wednesday, and evidently 
intended business from the start. His service was 
very strong, and he found the length of the court 
much better than in the previous match. He scored 
frequently by the grille with some remarkable strokes, 
and won the first set, 6-5. In the second set Boakes 
showed great judgment and control, and fought every 
inch of ground till the games were four all, when 
Pettitt insisted upon having the next two and the set, 
6-4. 
With two sets to love against him, and Pettitt in a 
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winning mood, Boakes’ chances appeared rather slim, 
but he was evidently full of pluck, and, notwithstand- 
ing Pettitt’s hard work, he kept the lead throughout 
the set, which he won by six games to four. Score 
two sets to one; Pettitt wins. In the fourth set the 
champion started in brilliantly, and though Boakes 
tried again and again to make a stand, it was of no 
use ; “ Tommy ” could not miss anything, and quickly 
took the set, 6-1, and the match by three sets to one. 

The annual match between Oxford and Cambridge, 
England, took place at Lord’s, July 2, and the victory 
fell to the representative of Oxford, Mr. H. Emmons, 
who defeated Mr. H. Eaton, of Cambridge, by three 
sets to one. The four-handed match came off July 
11, and was won by Cambridge, Messrs. Eaton and 
Crawley beating Mr. Emmons and Lord R. Cecil by 
three sets to one. 


LAWN TENNIS. 

THE annual tournament of the U. S. N. L. T. Asso- 
ciation was held at Newport, R.I., Aug. 18, 19, 20, 
21. There seems to be no falling off in the interest 
taken in this, the principal event of the year, either 
by the players or the general public. Twenty-six 
entries were received for the single and thirteen for 
the double prizes, and the list included nearly all the 
best-known players in the country. The favor of the 
clerk of the weather had evidently been secured 
beforehand, and no interruption of any kind took 
place to mar the harmony of the meeting. The differ- 
ent matches were called promptly, and every one 
appeared to enjoy the occasion to its fullest extent, — 
excepting, perhaps, those whose aspirations for first 
place were disappointed. The courts were in splendid 
trim, being harder than usual, owing to the lack 
of rain for some weeks previous to the date fixed 
for the opening. The only drawback to the com- 
plete success of the affair was the universal fault 
found with the “official” ball, which, we regret to 
say, gave anything but satisfaction to the players. A 
careful canvass of all the entries failed to discover oné 
player who approved their use, and the very natural 
question was constantly being asked, “ Why were 
they ever adopted?” 

The President of the Association, Mr. T. K. Frazer, 
did his best to make the meeting a successful one; 
but the prompt decision and unfailing energy of Dr. 
Dwight were much missed, and left a gap not easily 
filled. 


The drawings resulted as follows: - - 


Singles. 

H. Lilienthal vs. C. M. Clark 

W. Knapp vs. W. Shippen. 

F. H. Gillett vs. Foxhall Keene. 

F. Warren vs. Lewis. 

P. E. Presbrey vs. C B. Davis. 

—— Morgan vs. C. Nightingale. 

G. Smith vs. R. L. Beeckman. 

F. Mansfield vs. Garrett. 

S. H. Hooper ws. F. J. Hynes. 

W. V. R. Berry vs. Howe. 

G. M. Brinley, H. W. Slocum, A. Moffatt, H. A. 
Taylor, J. S. Clark, and M. Paton drew byes. 


Doubles. 

Paton and partner vs. Fielding and Corse. 

F. W. Taylor and Lewis vs. Knapp and Slocum. 
Morgan and Miller vs. Moffatt and Davis. 

Hooper and Mansfield vs. H. Taylor and Beeckman. 
Presbrey and Gillett vs. Berry and partner. 

J. S. Clark and partner, Howe and partner, and 

Smith and Nightingale drew byes. 











There were but two interesting encounters in the 
first round; it took Morgan and Nightingale three sets 
to settle the question of superiority, the victory resting 
with the latter; Warren and Lewis also fully tested 
each other’s powers of endurance, their three sets 
occupying more than two hours. It was a peculiar 
game, neither player seeming willing to kill the ball 
when a chance offered. 

In the second round there were three or four close 
matches, and the crowds around the courts gave fre- 
quent evidence of the pleasure afforded them by the 
high quality of the play. J. S. Clark and R. L. 
Beeckman faced each other at one o’clock. Clark 
was the favorite on account of greater experience and 
nerve. Beeckman, after losing the first 2-6, showed 
a strong game in the second, which he won 6-1. It 
was nip and tuck in the third set, and when five 
games all, and soon after six games all were called, it 
was, indeed, hard to name the winner. Clark, how- 
ever, by very pretty tactics, got the best of his plucky 
young adversary and took the next two games and 
the set. 

Mansfield and Moffatt were then called, and great 
was the speculation as to the result. Mansfield was 
rather the favorite, as very few had ever seen the 
Princeton man play, but the latter’s friends were en- 
thusiastic supporters of his chances. The first set was 
a love set for Moffatt, Mansfield not being able to get 
settled down to his work. In the second set the 
latter played a strong up-hill game, and finally won a 
twenty-game set, the longest of the tournament. 
With a player of but ordinary endurance, Mansfield 
would have been tolerably certain of the third set, but 
in Moffatt he found his match. After the score 
reached three games all Mansfield’s returns began to 
fall short, and Moffat won the set, 6-3. Brinley and 
Slocum would not have been of special interest but 
from the fact of Brinley losing the second set by 
weak play, 4-6, after winning the first one easily by 
6-1. In the third set it seemed, at first, as if the re- 
sult was doubtful, but Brinley, recovering his game, 
ran away, and won the set, 6-2. 

The match between Berry and Warren proved of 
much interest from the fact that the latter, who was 
thought to have no chance after losing the first set, 3-6, 
succeeded in rattling his opponent in the second by 
his peculiar tactics, and winning the set, 6-2. Berry, 
however, steadied down in the third set, and won 
without difficulty, 6-3. 

In the third round Brinley made short work of 
Davis, 6-2 and 6-1, and Berry beat Keene by the 
same score. J. S. Clark vs. Moffatt was expected to 
be an exposition of the game well worth witnessing, 
and H. A. Taylor vs. Knapp brought together two old 
antagonists, each of whom probably had a strong 
belief that he was the better man of the two. 

Clark won the toss and took the court, which gave 
his back to the sun. The first set showed enough 
pretty work to satisfy the most exacting spectator. 
Clark was in good form, his placing, as usual, was 
first-class, but Moffatt’s volleying was a treat to be- 
hold. Though frequently hard-pressed, he showed a 
coolness and quickness of recovery that kept the 
issue of the set in doubt until the last moment. The 
well-seasoned judgment of Clark finally gave him the 
set, 7-5. On changing ends Moffatt started in strongly, 
and the sun interfering with Clark’s service, he wisely 
saved himself for the final set. Moffatt began to fall 
off after the first few games, and Clark, playing steadily, 
won the set, 6-3, and the match. 

Knapp vs. Taylor was as close as was anticipated, 
but the result was different from what many expected. 
The struggle came in the second set after Taylor 
had won the first, 6-4. Taylor seemed to be playing 
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the better game; but Knapp’s indomitable pluck 
served him in good stead, and he won the set by 
simply refusing to be beaten, 10-8. This seemed to 
take the heart out of Taylor, and Knapp, who came 
up as fresh as ever, soon had things his own way, 
winning the set, 6-3, and the match, much to the dis- 
appointment of Taylor’s friends. 

The drawing for the fourth round brought together 
Knapp and Clark, and Brinley and Berry. Knapp’s 
defeat of Clark was decidedly the greatest surprise of 
the week. Clark was notin his best form; his placing 
was not upto its usual high standard, and he too 
frequently returned the ball so high over the net as to 
give Knapp his favorite stroke across the court. His 
backhand strokes were noticeably weak. Knapp 
seemed full of nerve and confidence, and we do not 
remember having seen him play a better game. He 
won the match in two sets, 6-4 and 6-3. 

When Brinley vs. Berry was called much interest 
was manifested in the issue, and again there was great 
difference of opinion. To those who had only com- 
pared the men by their games in the previous rounds 
it seemed impossible for Berry to win; but there were 
many present wh¢ had seen Brinley beaten by Berry, 
both at Narragansett Pier and at Newcastle, and who 
confidently expected a third victory. They evidently 
counted on Brinley losing courage under these cir- 
cumstances; and they were very nearly right, for he 
played nervously from the start. His game is a better 
one than Berry’s, and had he followed the example of 
Knapp in the same round, and gone in boldly to win, 
he probably would have done so. However, he al- 
lowed Berry to keep him on the defensive in the first 
set, and consequently lost it, 3-6. On opening the 
second set Berry played strongly, and kept the lead 
until Brinley managed to tie the score at five games 
all. From this point Brinley began to regain confi- 
dence, and although he was several times within one 
stroke of losing the match he kept pegging away, 
and was rewarded by victory, winning the set, 9-7. 
The knowing ones now felt but little doubt as to the 
result being in Brinley’s favor, and this opinion was 
justified by his clever play in the final set, Berry 
showing somewhat the effects of the previous set, and 
scoring but one game. Knapp and Brinley were now 
left to contest for first place. Brinley’s chances were 
rather favored by the majority, partly on account of 
his having administered a crushing defeat to Knapp 
at Newcastle; but it was admitted that if Knapp 
should play the game he did against Clark, and should 
win the first set, the result would be in doubt. The 
match proved (as finals are apt to be) rather a tame 
affair, Knapp making but little stand against the brill- 
iant volleying and exquisite placing of his opponent. 
Brinley, however, fell off in the third set, and Knapp, 
playing extremely well, won it. This gave his friends 
some hope, which was quickly dispelled in the next 
set, which Brinley won, making him the winner of the 
first prize. Score, 6-3, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4. 

To our mind the improvement in double play has 
not kept pace with that shown in the singles over 
last year. There were, however, a number of close 
and interesting matches, which want of space will 
prevent our noticing in detail. Taylor and Beeckman 
won the final set in their match with Hooper and 
Mansfield after the score was four games to one 
against them, only to be beaten in the third set by 
Knapp and Slocum in the next round. Moffatt and 
Davis, after narrowly escaping defeat by Fielding and 
Corse, succumbed to Knapp and Slocum in the third 
round by two very close sets. R. D. Sears and J. S. 
Clark (whose brother was unable to play on account 
of illness) defeated Knapp and Slocum easily in the 
final round by three straight sets, 6-3, 6-0, 6-2. 
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In playing off for second prizes Knapp was the 
winner in the singles, and Knapp and Slocum in the 
doubles. 

The championship match was set down for Fri- 
day afternoon, August 21. A large attendance was 
a matter of course, but the efficient management 
of the Casino made it possible for all the ladies to 
secure seats, The result, of course, was a foregone 
conclusion, but it was a matter of some interest to 
see how much of a stand Brinley would be able to 
make against the champion. The youngster did his 
best, and played well, but was an infant in the hands 
of his experienced antagonist. At no time did he 
succeed in pushing Mr. Sears, except in the second 
set, when, after the games were 4-3 against him, he 
played brilliantly, winning the next three games and 
the set. The first set Brinley scored three games 
mainly by his service; the second he won, 6-4; the 
third he lost a love set, only reaching deuce in two 
games, and in the fourth he scored three games, in all 
of which deuce had been called. Mr. Sears con- 
tented himself with the back of the court, seldom 
approaching the net, the result being some very pretty 
rallies, which were appreciated by the spectators. 
Score, 6-3, 4-6, 6-0, 6-3. Games: Sears, 22; Brinley, 
14; Aces: Sears, 136; Brinley, 102. Games won by 
service, 20; by striker-out, 14. 

As in all tournaments, some reputations have been 
elevated and others lowered. Mr. H. A. Taylor has 
not fulfilled the promise of last year,— a result indi- 
cated by us at the end of last season. 

J. S. Clark, who was justly fancied for first place, 
does not seem to have developed the higher qualities 
expected of him. Moffatt, who, we are informed, 
made his début in public this year, is certainly a 
rising star in the tennis world. 

We venture the opinion that with proper training 
two years more will see him at the top; that is, 
second to none, except Sears and Dwight. His game 
combines more good points than that of any new 
man of late years. He volleys not only well, but 
hard, has a good base-line stroke, places well, but 
not so well as he will next year; and, better than 
all, is cool, and plays with his head. Add to these 
his staying power, and it would seem that additional 
experience is all he needs. Brinley’s record this 
year has not surprised those who watched his game 
at Newport last year. He is a player of great promise. 
At times he has bursts of great brilliancy, usually fol- 
lowed by weakness. He has a very free and effective 
stroke, volleys unusually well, is extremely active, and 
lacks only steadiness and experience to play a really 
fine game. 

On Saturday the 22d the exhibition match between 
Sears and Pettitt was begun shortly after eleven 
o’clock. Opinions were much at variance among the 
spectators as to the probable result, but many ex- 
pected Sears to be defeated unless he showed much 
improvement over his play in last year’s match, when 
he was easily beaten by Pettitt. 

From the start, however, the champion (Sears) 
had his opponent well in hand, and, after the match 
was over, it was the general opinion that his game was 
certainly fifteen better than the year before. The fact 
of such development after a year of limited practice 
goes far to sustain the opinion previously expressed 
in these columns that Mr. Sears has not yet begun to 
reach the limit of his powers. We still continue to 
believe that, with a few more years of earnest study 
and practice, the championship of the world would 
not be to him an unattainable ambition. To the 
casual observer his game may seem to be very similar 
to what it always has been, but a trained judgment 
could not fail to perceive his more perfect command 
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over the ball and the increased certainty of his re- 
turns. Better than these, however, was the great 
gain manifested by him in his mastery of the ¢actics 
of the game, —always a distinguishing mark of a 
really great player. He constantly penetrated the 
design of his adversary, and, after maneuvring for an 
opportunity to make a winning stroke, he rarely failed 
to take advantage of it when it came. As for Pettitt, 
though undoubtedly trying to win, he did not play 
with the spirit that he usually displays. Some of his 
returns were brilliant, but his errors were numerous. 
The day was a most oppressive one, and he seemed 
to be affected by the heat. The first set opened with 
a love game to Sears; the second game, after several 
pretty rallies, went to Pettitt; but after this the re- 
mainder of the set was rather tame, the rallies being 
short and generally terminating in Sears’ favor, Pettitt 
either putting the ball into the net or out of court. 
Score, 6-2, Sears wins. In the second set Pettitt 
played up more vigorously, and though Sears’ placing 
kept him most of the time on the defensive, he 
showed great coolness in rescuing himself from diffi- 
culties. Some of his returns produced great applause 
from the spectators, of whom there were several hun- 
dred, probably half of them being of the fair sex. 
Five games all was the score, when Sears won the 
eleventh game by a very close decision on the side 
line, and the next by Pettitt’s misjudgment of a ball 
which fell inside the court. Score, 7-5. Two sets 
love; Sears wins. The third set was a repetition of 
the first, Sears taking the lead at the start, and win- 
ning it 6-3, and the match by three sets to love. 
There were some who thought that if Pettitt had won 
the second set the match would have resulted differ- 
ently; but the general verdict was that “Tommy ’’could 
not have won against such form as was shown by the 
champion. The ball used was the Wright & Ditson, 
neither player being willing to use the Association 
ball. A match between Sears and Dwight is talked 
of to occur next month (October), and, should it be 
arranged, a treat will be in store for those fortunate 
enough to witness it. 


THE fourth annual open tournament, held by 
Wright and Ditson, took place at the Hotel Went- 
worth, Newcastle, N.H., August 5, 6, and 7. Seven- 
teen entered for the single, and seven pairs for the 
double prizes. The first round was uneventful except 
that Brinley’s easy defeat of Knapp caused some 
surprise. The second round .produced two good 
matches, viz.: Brinley vs. Taylor, and Beeckman vs. 
F. Mansfield. Brinley and Taylor both seemed a 
little afraid of each other at the start, but after settling 
down some really good play was seen. Brinley won 
the first set, 6-4, but Taylor outplayed him in the 
second, winning it, 6-2, and was looked upon as the 
winner; but after a strong contest and a close finish 
Brinley landed the set, 8-6, much to the disappoint- 
ment of Taylor’s friends. Beeckman and Mansfield 
played the hardest fought match of the tournament, 
it being a much better contest than the score shows. 
There was considerable rivalry between the men on 
account of Beeckman’s unexpected defeat by Mans- 
field at Longwood early in the season. Mansfield 
won the first set in good style, his volleying being 
hard and accurate. He fell off, however, in the second 
set, which Beeckman won, 6-2. The third set was a 
severe struggle, both players evidently intending to 
win, and the score was called six games all when 
Mansfield weakened, owing to his game leg, and 
Beeckman gained the set, 8-6. The third round also 
produced some fine play. Brinley had all he could 


do to defeat Beeckman who only succumbed at the 
Score, 6-1, 2-6, 6-3. 


close of the third set. 
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H. M. Sears also made it rather warm for Berry in 
the second set, which he won, 6-2. His more expe- 
rienced opponent, however, won the first set, 6-2, 
and the third by the same score, 6-2. Brinley was 
now the favorite for first place, but in the final con- 
test with Berry he did not seem to be able to master 
his nervousness and Berry gaining confidence, won 
with comparative ease. Score, 6-3, 6-2, 5-7, 6-4. 

The first round of doubles calls for no special com- 
ment, neither does the second, though it took twenty 
games to settle the first set between Knapp and Slo- 
cum and the Sears brothers. The finals were between 
Knapp and Slocum and Taylor and Beeckman, the 
former, contrary to expectation, turning up as win- 
ners, largely owing to the fine form displayed by 
Slocum. The score was 6-2, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3. Mr. R. 
D. Sears, the champion, played an exhibition match 
with Mr. Berry and won without exerting himself, 
6-2, 6-2. In playing off for second prize the final 
was between the twin-brothers Sears. Philip proved 
too much for his brother Herbert and won. Score, 
3-6, 6-4, 6-4, 6-2. 

AT the open tournament of the Far and Near L.T. 
Club, held at Hastings-on-the-Hwilson, June 24, the 
first prize in singles was won by Mr. R. L. Beeckman, 
of Staten Island, defeating in the final round Mr. A 
Moffat, of Princeton, in three straight sets. Score, 
8-6, 8-6, 6-4. The first in doubles was won by 
Beeckman and H. A. Taylor, defeating Moffat and C. 
B. Davis, Lehigh University, 6-3, 5-7, 7-5, 4-6, 6-2. 

AT Woodside, N.J., the Newark L.T. Club held a 
club tournament, for mixed pairs, on June 27. First 
prize was taken by Miss Miller and Mr. H. W. 
Hayes. On July 8,9, and 1o the annual handicap 
tournament was held. J. Battin was the winner of 
the first singles, and Miss Miller of the first ladies’ 
singles. 

THE Orange L.T. Club held a club tournament 
July 4. Mr. P. Willis rat first prize, defeating Mr. 
W. P. Williams, 6-2, 9-7, 6-1. Messrs. P. Willis and 
S. M. Colgate won first prize in doubles, beating the 
Morrison Bros. after a protracted contest, 5-7, 3-6, 
7-5, 6-4, 12-10. 

THE annual open tournament of the Toronto L.T. 
Club was held on August 6. The entries from 
Canada were not as numerous as usual, but there were 
a number of entries from this side of the line. The 
championship of Canada was won by the well-known 
American player J. S. Clark, of Philadelphia, defeating 
in the final round Mr. Hellmuth, of London, 6-3, 3-6, 
6-1, 6-2. First prize in doubles was won by Messrs. 
Glyn and Bucknall, of the St. George’s Cricket Club, of 
New York, defeating J. S. Clark and ener 6-3, 
7-9, 6-1, 1-6, 6-3. 

THE open tournament of the Orange L.T. Chub was 
held on the club-grounds, June 17, 18, and 19. There 
were seventeen entries for the singles, and seven pairs 
and three mixed pairs. First prize in singles was won 
by R. L. Beeckman beating H. W. Slocum, 6-3, 6-3, 
8-6. In doubles, Thorne and Beeckman won, de- 
feating Berry and Slocum, 4-6, 2-6, 6-1, 6-2, 7-5. In 
the mixed pairs, Mr. C. F. Watson and Miss Baldwin 
defeated Mr. P. Lyman and Miss Willis, @-1, 5-6, 6-3. 


A TOURNAMENT was held at Bar Harbor, Mount 
Desert, on August 25 and 26. Mr. Bohlen, of Har- 
vard University, was the winner. 

A TOURNAMENT was held at Cottage City, August 
26, which was won by F. H. Gillett, of the Long- 
wood C.C, 

A TOURNAMENT was held at Narragansett Pier, 
August 13 and 14. W.V. R. Berry won first singles, 
defeating H. W. Slocum in the final; and H. Taylor 


























and R. L. Beeckman won first doubles, the brothers 
Clark forfeiting in the final on account of illness. 
In a friendly match with R. D. Sears and T. Pettitt, 
Taylor and Beeckman, strange to say, were victorious 


by the following score, 5-6, 6-5, 6-5. The only ex- 
cuse offered by the defeated pair was-that Pettitt did 
not play in tennis shoes! We fancy that the game must 
have furnished much amusement to the spectators. 


THE inter-collegiate tournament will take place 
October 13, at New Haven. 

A MATCH for a valuable cup took place at Bar 
Harbor, September 2, between Mr. Paton, of New 
York, and Mr. Bohlen, of Philadelphia. It was a 
remarkably well-contested game, Mr. Paton winning 
by the following score: 4-6; 2-6; 8-6; 6-1; 6-3. 

Following the match was a very amusing four- 
handed game, in which four well-known gentlemen 
took part, all wearing feminine costume. The 
whole affair was arranged by a Boston lady in aid of 
a worthy charity. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons have recently brought 
out, in a neat little volume, an American edition of 
“Lawn Tennis,” prepared by Lieut. S. C. F. Peile. 
It has been ably edited by Richard D. Sears, who 
adds many notes of special interest to American 
players. The aim of the book is to help the player 
to an understanding of the science of the game, to 
point out faults to which even expert players are some- 
times addicted, and to lead the reader to direct and 
develop what skill he may be possessed of. 


YACHTING. 


THE following new yachts have been reported dur- 
ing the month: — 

Keel sloop for W. H. Wilkinson, 2d, by W. B. 
Smith, of City Point, Boston; 30 feet over all, <5 feet 
water-line, 9 feet g inches beam, 5 feet 6 inches 
draught, with 3!4 tons of lead on keel. 

Keel sloop for Dr. W. Thurston, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
by E. L. Williams, City Point, Boston; 24 feet over 
all, 20 feet water-line, 7 feet 2 inches beam, 4 feet 3 
inches draught, with 3,310 lbs. iron outside ballast, 
and 500 lbs. inside. 

Keel yawl for Charles E. Pratt, by William Eddy, 
Marblehead, Mass.; 30 feet over all, 25 feet 10 inches 
water-line, 8 feet 6 inches beam, 7 feet draught; 
launched Aug. 14, named Glooskap. 

Center-board cat-rig for C. J. Paine, by W. B. 
Smith, South Boston, named Wraith. 

Centre-board schooner built by Mr. C. Beck, of 
Jamestown, for Mr. Beck and others of Buffalo; 
launched Aug. 29, 1885; 34 feet over all; water-line, 
32 feet; beam, 10 feet 11 inches; draught, about 18 
inches. She is named Jewett. 

Keel-schooner built by Mr. Hamilton, of Buffalo, 
for himself; launched Aug. 1; 40 feet over all. She 
is named Martha-Ellen. 


The following changes in ownership have occurred 
during the month : — 


Cutter Afona, Charles A. Stevenson to J. Leslie 
Cotton, Larchmont Club, 1882, G. Lawley, South 
Boston, 36 feet 6 inches water-line. 

Center-board cat-rig Fancy, L. H. Spaulding to 
S. G. King, Dorchester Club, 1877, Pierce Bros., 
South Boston, 19 feet 5 inches water-line. 

Center-board sloop Arrow, W. P. Douglas, char- 
tered to Benjamin Nicol, New York, 1874, David 
Kirby, Rye, N.Y., 61 feet 8 inches water-line. 

Keel-schooner Resolute, John E. Brooks, chartered 
to Dr. T. T. Crane, New Haven, Conn., 1871, David 
Carll, City Island, N.Y., 105 feet water-line. 
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Center-board sloop Winsome, C. F. Adams, Jr., to 
Marshall Field, Jr., Chicago, Ill., hailing from Man- 
chester, Mass., 1877, James Lennox, Brooklyn, 43 
feet water-line. 

Keel-schooner Fleetwing, estate of R. S. Elliot, 
chartered to Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, 1865, J. B. 
Van Deusen, New York, 104 feet 9 inches water- 
line. 

Center-board sloop Genia, T. P. Fiske, chartered 
to Charles F. Chickering, American Club, 1873, J. F. 
Munn, Brooklyn, N.Y., 39 feet water-line. 

Center-board sloop Whistler, E. A. Dow to W. L. 
Smith e¢ a/., Boston, 1870, M. Delano, Fairhaven, 
Conn., 31 feet 11 inches water-line. 

Cutter Ella May, estate G. H. Tyler to J. B. 
Mason, Boston, 1884, G. Lawley, South Boston, 
Mass., 30 feet water-line. Name changed, Fantine. 

Keel-schooner Kittie, W. D. Wooldredge to par- 
ties from Gay Head, Martha’s Vineyard, 1872, L. 
Simpson, South Boston, 29 feet water-line. 

Steamer Yosemite, join Roach to Hamilton & Co., 
New York, 1880, John Roach, Chester, Pa., 170 feet 
water-line. 

Steamer Vorma, N. L. Monroe to John H. Beach, 
New York, 1879, Poillon Bros., Brooklyn, 95 feet 
water-line. 

Steamer Aida, W. P. Douglas to Allen T. Rice, 
New York, 1882, Herreshoff Manufacturing Company, 
go feet water-line. 

Cutter Pilgrim, F. A. Ames, was sold at auction 
August 27, to George F. Clark. She is 29 feet 6 inches 
water-line. 

Cutter A/oya, Horace Binney to Dr. Sydney Roberts, 
of Philadelphia, 1881, George Lawley, South Boston; 
27 feet 6 inches water-line. 

Center-board sloop 7ruant (Mermaid), chartered 
to Percy S. Hoyt, of New York, 1877, J. J. Driscoll, 
Greenpoint; 45 feet water-line. 

Center-board sloop Vivid (Curlew), to W. H. 
Sterling, of New York, 1880, H. Brown, Tarrytown; 
53 feet 3 inches water-line. 

Steam-yacht Sigma, M. S. Smith, Detroit, to S. C. 
Reynolds, Toledo, 1883, John Craig, Trenton, Mich. ; 
130 feet water-line. 

Center-board sloop Arrow, Smith & Bowen, Buffalo, 
N.Y., to Mr. Jones, of Long Point, 1875; L. Emmons, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; 25 feet 1 inch water-line. 

Center-board cat-rig Phantom, owned by Dunkirk 
parties, to Prof. Briton, of Buffalo; 20 feet water-line. 
July 2, Prof. Briton with a friend left Dunkirk to 
enter the race at Buffalo, July 4. ‘The boat was found 
July 10 in 55 feet of water, and only the body of 
Briton recovered. Body of Mr. White, his companion, 
was found after it had gone over Niagara Falls. 


R. T. Busk’s new keel-schooner, built by Poillon 
Bros., Brooklyn, was launched Aug. 17, and has been 
named Coronet. 


THE English yacht Gezes¢a, Sir Richard Sutton, is 
enrolled in the following clubs: Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron, Royal Northern, Royal Thames, Royal Victoria, 
Royal London, Royal Alfred, Royal Cinque Ports, 
Royal Dorset, ‘and Royal Portsmouth Corinthian, 
making a total of nine. 


THE new cutter Stranger, built by J. G. Fay, of 
Southampton, Eng., from designs of Alex. Richard- 
son, for George H. Warren, Boston, arrived at Boston 
July 9. She sailed from Hythe, June 3, and Ply- 
mouth, Eng., June 8, and encountered the usual 
variety of weather. June 29 shecovered the greatest 
distance, 209 miles. The total distance sailed was 
3,798 miles. Her lengthis 65 feet water-line, 13 feet 
6 inches beam, and Io feet 6 inches draught. 
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THE English-built cutter Clara, lately bought by 
Charles Sweet, of New York, arrived in New York 
Aug. 10. She left Falmouth, Eng., July 3. Her 
length is 56 feet 6 inches long, 9 feet 1 inch beam, 
and 8 feet 6 inches draught. 

THE dory Veptune, sailed by a Norwegian named 
em that attempted to cross the Atlantic from 

enzance, Eng., has lately been picked up off Cape 
Clear. Her owner is missing. 

Yaw. Fad, George A. Goddard, has been changed 
into a cutter by George Lawley, at South Boston, Mass. 
She is 24 feet water-line and 5 feet draught, 6 feet 
beam. 


Cius EL Lectrions.— New Rochelle Yacht Club, 
organized at New Rochelle, N.Y., July 29: commo- 
dore, C. Pryer; vice-commodore, J. H. Ryley; secre- 
tary, P. J. Krackel; treasurer, Eugene Lambert. 

Glenada Yacht Club (Corinthian), organized this 
season at Cold Spring Harbor, N.Y. : commodore, 
J. C. Bingham; vice-commodore, Everett Dole; rear- 
commodore, Shepherd F. Knapp, Jr.; secretary, 
James E. Wood. 

Bar Harbor Yacht Club, organized July 21, at 
Mount Desert, Me.: commodore, William Minot; 
vice-commodore, Aulick Palmer; secretary and treas- 
urer, Arthur Ryerson. 

Corinthian Yacht Club, organized July 15, at Marble- 
head Neck, Mass. (August 15, 80 members, 40 
yachts) : commodore, B. W. Crowinshield; vice-com- 
modore, I. S. Palmer; treasurer, J. B. Rhodes; 
secretary, Everett Paine; measurer, C. H. W. Foster. 

Bay Shore Yacht Club, organized this season at 
Bay Shore, N.Y.: commodore, Frank Evans; vice- 
commodore, Darwin Meserole. 

INTERLAKE YACHTING ASSOCIATION. — A new as- 
sociation formed July 21, at Cleveland, Ohio, em- 
bracing clubs from all the northern lakes. Officers: 
commodore, George W. Gardner, of Cleveland; vice- 
commodore, Henry C. Hart, of Detroit; rear-commo- 
dore, A. G. Machem, of Toledo; secretary and 
treasurer, J. S. Williams, of Cleveland. 

BURLINGTON (VT.) YACHT CLUB. — Recently or- 
ganized. Officers: commodore, H. M. Phelps; vice- 
commodore, H. W. Hall; secretary, T. F. Pease; 
measurer, H. A. Tuttle. 

PoRTLAND YACHT CLuB. — Annual Challenge Cup 
race, pons 12. 


154 miles. SECOND-CLASS SLOOPS. 

Yacht and owner. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Gracie, Wm. Senter, dr. . . . «30-3 2-24-18 oan 
Willie, N. D. Gould... . « «33-1 92-06-13 --— 
Marie, G. A. White. ...... 30-8 2-33-12 -—— 
Mary, —— Merrill ..... ..—— 2-36-10 _-—— 
Issa, I. W. Dyer .....22- —— (Withdrew.) ——— 


The Gracie lost topmast by Marie running into her. 
PROVINCETOWN Open Regatta, July 4, at Province- 
town, Mass, 
FIRST CLASS. 





Yacht and owner. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Mascot, E.O.Snow. ..... - 21-1 2-58-25 1-04-55 
Echo,C. H. Walker. ...... 19-1 3-04-58 1-07-16 
Cybele, WE cc eews 21-5 3-07-56 1-12-42 
Magic, A. B. Bich ..... + 195 3-11-12 1-13-59 

SECOND CLASS. 
Dexter,G.H. Holmes ..... 16-1 3-17-57 1-12-52 
Alice, C. P. Kelley ....... 15-2 3-24-14 1-15-54 
Minnie, ]. Matthews ...... 16-14 = 3-24-12 1-17-27 
Sam Weller, J. Brown. . . . . .15-Sk 3-28-22 1-21-31 


Wind, light, slightly increasing atclose. Judges : Thomas 
Lowe, M. N. Gifford, and G. W. Holbrook, 

BuFFALO Regatta, July 4, under the auspices of the 
Yacht Clubs, of Buffalo, N.Y., open to all yachts. 
The schooner 4A/arm was disabled. There was so 
much difference in the time of the second-class boats 
that there was no corrected time taken. 
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10 miles, FIRST CLASS. (Over 30 ft.) 
Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’cted, 
Alarm (sch.) .....+ ++ +206 1-53-40 1-50-40 
Milonic (6Ip.) ... « . 20 < « 35D 1-52-10 1-52-10 
OE ce cee . 37-6 (Ruled out.) 


Prize: 1st, $30, Alarm; 2d, $20, Ripple. 


10 miles. SECOND CLASS. (Under 30 ft.) 
Arrow (slp.). . 2.2008 25 1-43-40 1-40-40 
Migonette (sip.) ....+... 25 2-07-30 2-04-30 
Turk (sip.) ....-2.52-26 27-3 2-29-05 2-29-05 
Cariew{slp.) .. 2.2 sees 29-6 (Ruled out.) 
Twilight (slp.)........ + 25 (Ruled out.) 
Julian (sip.) .......-. 2 03l (Withdrew.) 


Prize: 1st, $25, Arrow; 2d, $15, Migonette; 3d, $10, Turk. 
Four boats ruled out for fouling stake-boats, etc. 


Wind, stron westerly; start, flying; ballast, none to 
be thrown overboard; sails, no restrictions; allowance, jm. 
for each foot of length measure (over all) less one half of 
after-overhang; course, 5 miles and repeat. Judges: David 
Eckey and William H. Watts; referee, Dr. Hussey. 


BEVERLY YACHT CLuB.— Ninety-ninth Race, First 
Championship, July 8, off Nahant, Mass. The course 
for all classes was the regular club course, and a 
champion pennant was offered to be awarded to the 
yacht of each class winning the greatest number in 
the series for the season : — 


104 miles. FIRST CLASS. (Over 23 ft. 6 in.) 

Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor'cted. 
BERPOM 6 ct tee © 24-10 2-55-00 2-43-02 
Gem. ccs cee eee sees 26-9 3-06-10 2-55-35 
a ae 31-6 = 3-02-45 2-50-39 
Sa ee 20-7 3-23-15 2-57-00 
PASRIRIES 5. 556) sh ose 4s 29-7 3-09-00 3-01-15 
a ee ee 30-7 3-08-50 3-01-56 


Prizes : Pennant Leg and Cup, Expert ; 2d, Silver Whistle, 
Gem. 
SECOND CLASS. CENTER-BOARDS. 


7 miles, (19 ft. 6 in. to 20 ft. 6 in.) 
Spider (ct.) . 2. 0+ sees s 20-0 =. 2-36-30) 1-53-47 
Prize: Pennant Leg and Cup, Spider. 


7 miles. SECOND CLASS. KEELS. (19 ft. 6in. to 23 ft. 6in.) 


Witch (ctr.) . 2.2 ee cece 22-6 2-42-45 2-32-21 

Playmate (slp.) .......-. — 3-17-30 <a ea tame 

Caprice (sip.) .. +... 19-11 ( Vit drew.) 
Prizes: Cup, Witch; 2d, Silver Whistle, Playmate. 

7 miles. THIRD CLASS. (Under 19 ft. 6in.) 

Psyche... 2222s eee eee 19-4 2-44-30 2-31-02 

Bluebell .....+s2e-++2 0 «118-7 2-56-30 2-42-03 


Prize: Pennant Leg and Cup, Psyche. 

Atalanta handicapped 15m. at start. 

Wind very light, shifting between S.W. and S.E.; club- 
rules in force. Jadges: Gordon Dexter, G. B. Inches, John 
Dane, and W. I.. Green. 


Hutt Yacut CLuB CRUISE, JULY 11. — Sixteen 
yachts & » vtin the review and cruise. At night 
the yachts rendezvoused at Gloucester. — Sunday, 
July 12, six of the yachts sailed for Portland; but, as 
the wind soon died out, the fleet got scattered, and 
never came together. The commodore’s yacht 
reached as far east as Bar Harbor, stopping at the 
different ports going and coming, arriving home July 
24. 


PRISCILLA AND MISCHIEF TRIAL RACE, July 15.— 
The yachts started from Buoy No. 15, and sailed over 
the New York Yacht Club course. The Priscilla 
crossed the line at start, 9 seconds in the lead. The 
tide was first of the ebb, and the wind was light south- 
west, freshening a trifle. The yachts carried jib-top- 
sails in beat to Spit, which was reached by Priscilla 
1om. 24s. in the lead. From Sandy Hook the breeze 
freshened and was from thesouth. At the Lightship, 
Priscilla \ed by 15m. 42s. On the run home the 
breeze was lighter, and Prisci//a led at Buoy No. 5, 
17m. 15s., and at Buoy No. 10, 19m. 20s.; the rest of 
the race was drifting, and Priscz//a finished about 
25m. ahead of Mischief. 
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Boston YACHT CLuB. — Fifth “ Pfaff” Cup-race, 
July 16, off City Point, over the regular club course 
(main ship-channel around Harding’s bell-boat and 
return). The judges and members of the club fol- 
lowed the yachts around the course in tug : — 


Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’cted- 
Kitty (slp.)..... ++. 0 + 024-4 §-52-05 4-59-35 
Eva (sIp.) Ye ge ee a ee . 5-49-54 5-01-56 
AMGA (SID) 6 we ees 24-2 §-59-08 5-06-20 
iY CS eC a a ee 2 Es 3-10 08-27 
RIOTEAG) 6s ba sc ete was ( adoow5 


Prizes: Leg, Kitty; 2d, Cup, Eva; 3d, $15, Alda. 

The Eva got ashore and hung there over two minutes. 

Wind light easterly ; tide half-tlood ; start, anchor. pudees : 
Thomas Dean, Eben Denton, and Coolidge Barnard. 


AMERICAN STEAM-YACHT CLUB. — Second An- 
nual Race, July 16, from Larchmont, N.Y., to New 
London, Conn., 80 nautical miles. Yachts under 85 
feet water-line, started 8.20 A.M., by Flag-ship Prom- 
ise; 85 to 150 feet, started by Regatta Committee’s 
steamer Cygnus; over 150 feet, at 12 M., started by 
sloop Schemer, of Larchmont Club. 


Yacht and owner. Length. Actual. 
Stiletto, J. B. Herreshoff ....... gI-o 47-49-54 
Atalanta, Jay Gould ......... 228-9 4-53-50 
No. 246, Wm.Cramp & Sons, ..... 152-0 5-05-52 
Radha, J.M. Seymour ........ 135-0 5-40-31 
Lagonda,J.C. Hoagland ....... I 6-12-31 
Aida, W. P. Douglas. ........ oe 6-25-11 
Rival,J.A. Baker .......... 7-8 6-36-58 
Sophia, C. H. Osgood. ........ 100-1 6-42-05 
Utowana, W. E.Connor ....... 122-0 6-45-40 
Lucille, J. B. Herreshoff ...... . 63-9 6-49-10 
Skylark, E. A. Bateman ....... 74-3 eo 
Viola, J.P. Kennedy ......... 52-9 49-32 
Marion, C. T. Parker ....+2.+2-. Fae (Not timed.) 
aig M. Waterbury. ...... 3 (Not finish.) 
Norma, N.L. Munro ........-. 131-0 (Disabled.) 
Promise, A. De Cordova ....... 6 

Prizes: Commodore’s and Isherwood Cups, Stiletto; 


Kinney Cup, No. 246; 2d class, Emery Cup, Rival; Lund- 
borg’s cup, Utowana. The only yachts having coil boilers 
were Stiletto, Lucille, and Aida; this fact alone prevented 
the first named from taking other prizes. 

The Commodore’s Cup was awarded to yacht mak- 
ing the shortest time over the course, irrespective of 
any allowance. 

The Isherwood Cup to yacht making best time under 
allowance proposed by Chief-Engineer B. F. Isher- 
wood, U.S.N.; the speed in knots per hour divided 
by the cube root of the length on water-line; yachts 
with any type of boiler, and with any pressure of 
steam, competing in one class. 

Kinney Cup to yacht on allowance arranged by F. S. 
Kinney, according to speed that has been actually 
obtained: 

Emery Cup for three separate classes, on allowance 
of C. H. Emery, based upon rule that speed in knots 
per hour should equal two and seven-tenth times the 
cube root of the length in feet on water-line. Yachts 
to be fitted with tubular boilers, and working pres- 
sure not to exceed 125 lbs. per square inch. One 
“prize for each class. 

Lundborg’s Cup under allowance of Capt. Lund- 
borg, any size or type of boiler, and yachts to be in 
one class. 

July 17, the Regatta Committee offered a race for 
steam launches under 50 feet, for cups presented by 
Thomas Manning. The course was from the Pequot 
House, New London, to the Manhanset House, Shel- 
ter Island. Only one boat, the Surfrise, sailed the 
course, which she made in exactly two hours. Some 


of the yachts left the fleet here, sailed to Deering Har- 
bor, where the day was passed enjoying cutter, dingy, 
and gig races, and in the evening the members at- 
tending a hop at Manhanset House, and the yachts 
were illuminated with fire-works. 
ron disbanded. 


July 18 the squad- 
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CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB.—First club race, July 18, 
off Marblehead Neck, Mass. Course III. was sailed 
by both classes; from judges’ boat, buoys Nos. 5 and 
3 on starboard, Marblehead Rock, Satan Red buoy 
on Gooseberry, and Gray’s Rock on port, to judges’ 
line. 


54 miles. FIRST CLASS. (Keels and center-boards 22 to 31 ft.) 


Yacht and Owner. Length. Actual. Cor’cted: 
Eugenia (cb.), I. S, Palmer. . . 25-0 1-02-56 0-45-19 
Witch (k.), B. B. Crowninshield . 22-0 1-09-55 0-50-25 
Ralph (cb.), G. S. Osborne . . . 30-0 1-13-23 0-57-39 
Bolus, (k.) J.C, Mills .... 27-8 (Not taken.) 


Prize: Eugenia. 

The olus led the Ralph till just to the finish, when a fish- 
ing-schooner prevented her from crossing the line. The 
Witch carried away the jaws of her gaff before starting, and 
she was unable to carry topsail. 


5% miles. SECOND CLASS. (17 to 22 ft.) 
Dash (cb.), A.S. Browne . . 19-6 1-10-17 0-48-45 
Carmita (k.), C. H. W. Foster, 20-0 1-11-21 0-50-14 
Caprice (kd: B. Rhodes. . 17-5 1-29-§3 1-66-28 
Unique (k.), G. A. Stewart. .19-10 (Disabled.) 

Prize: Dash, 

Wind, fair, north-west; tide, high-water; sailing length, 


water-line; Hull yacht-club Corinthian rules. Judges: B. 
W. Crowninshield, R. Whitcomb. 


Hutt YAcut CLus. —Club race, July 18. The 
wind was very light, which prevented a larger num- 
ber of yachts from starting. There were but few 
entries in the first and second classes, and they did not 
cover the course in the required time. 





6 miles. THIRD CLASS, (Keels 22 to 25 ft.) 
Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
| _ ee ee ee a ee 23-9 1-44-47 1-24~-41,6 
Se a ee a 22- ae 1-34-06.6 
CO ee a a 23 (Withdrew.) 

1st Prize, $15, Kitty. 
6 miles. THIRD CLAss. (Center-boards 22 to 25 ft.) 
oO a 22-6 1-52-37 1-31-36.4 
Sea Big... 3 + 23-1 2-O1-1 1-40-42.8 

 Vireriacrs . ee 24-1 (Ruled out.) 

st Prize, $15, Queen Mab. 
6 miles, FOURTH CLASS. (20 to 22 ft.) 
Niobe .... + - 20-6 1-42-52 1-20-15.4 
Amy... seas ‘ + «21-3 1-47-32 1-25-32.0 
Thrasher. ... + 20-2 2-00-05 1-37-11 
Tartar ..0.. + + 20-01 2-07-27 1-44-28.8 


Prize: first, $12, Niobe; second, $6, Amy. 


6 miles. FIFTH CLASS. (18 to 20 ft.) 
Em Ell-Hye ........ 3 1-47-10 =: 1-23-31 
WHOMIG). 6 60k wee we 18-01 1-53-06 1-28-14.4 
Spider .. 2.2. 022 2 0s 0 1810 1-54-39 1-30-31.8° 
Imogen .. 00200 0 oo e189 1-54-24 1-30-12 
—* cee eee so 6 0 IGG ” Iskpago 1-36-06.2 
Tle. wees os ee es _— 1-59-4 1-36-1 
Sqray ara ae . - 18-10 (with eng” ' 


Prize: first, $10, Em-Ell Eye; second, $5, Wildfire. 


6 miles. SIXTH CLASS. (Under 18 ft.) 
Be 6 eh aS Se 7-09 1-59-42 1-34-30 
pi eee 16-09 (Withdrew.}” . 


Pzize: first, $10, Mirage. 

Wind, light easterly, almost calm; tide, high-water; 
course, regular club Nos. 4 and 5. Judges, C. F. Harrington, 
O. A, Ruggles, and W. Starbuck. 


ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB. — Annual cruise, July 18 
to 24. The following yachts left their rendezvous at 
Whitestone, L.I., with the wind very light from the 
south-east; in the afternoon it shifted to north-west. 
Mr. R. S. Church acted as fleet captain. 

Flag-ship Agnes, Commodore H. Herbert Hogins; 
Concord, H.C. Roome; 7Zzhist/e, Rear-Commodore 
William Zeigler; Roamer, James Cartledge; Aria, 
C. W. Opdyke; Achlon, Dr. J. C. Barron; Rover, 
F. C. Swan; Daphne, J. R. Maxwell; Haze, C. W. 
& J. Hogan; Leona, E. C. Sterling; Viola, C..W. 
Wayland; A/alanta, E. H. Townsend; Santapogue, 

- C. Bergen; Stella, J. L. Marcellus; Wyvern, Ben- 
jamin Atha; Decoy,C. M. Hoagland; Wild Duck, 
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Alexander Lutz, N.H.Y.C.; Varuna, E. S. Turton, 
L.Y.C., and Favorita, Matthew Chard, E.R.Y.C. The 
following table shows the respective time made by the 
yachts : — 


Yacht. Whitestone. ——— Elapsed. 
Agnes .........-. * 10-53-00 $-07-35 5-14-35 
DOMMR 2.2 2c cee cease 10-50-00 4-12-00 5-22-00 
Sea eee 10-53-00 4-13-00 5-20-00 
J aS ear ee 10-53-00 4-17-40 5-24-40 
ee ee 10-53-00 4-22-30 5-29-30 
Se ee 10-53-00 5-05-03 6-12-03 
Santapogue......... 10-43-00 5-12-02 6-29-02 
oe + 8 6b sss 6 © 6B 10-53-00 5-25-07 6-32-07 
fi ae ee 10-53-00 5-30-00 6-37-00 
 - e e  e ee 10-43-00 33-09 6-50-09 
ae eee ee (Not taken.) 
re a ‘6 

SRS Sk n& & 6% Be &: = “4 
Perea so 

7 SSS eee ee ee a 
Se 


Sunday the 19th. — The day was passed at Norwalk 
Islands. 


Monday, June 20.—The fleet started in the morning 
for a run to Thimble Islands, but owing to the calm the 
fleet only reached Morris Cove, New Haven. Wind 
very light, south-east; about noon shifting east-north- 


east; at 5 o’clock fair, east-south-east. 

Yacht. Bell Is. G.Is. reef Morris Elapsed. 

oint. uoy, Cove. 

Fanita ... . . 10-05-30 10-13-50 = 7-02-05) 8-56-35 
Roamer. . . . . 10-07-06 10-15-12 7-10-15 9-03-09 
Thistle ..... 10-07-04 10-15-31 7-30-20 =. Q-23-15 
Haze... + 10-09-59 10-21-03 42-27 9-32- 
Rover ..... 10-07-01 10-18-40 7-40-30 =. 9-33-29 
Viola . + » 10-09-58 10-20-32 7-48-00 9-27-28 
Athlon ..... 10-05-35 10-14-30 §-20-00 10-14-25 
Wyvern + 10-07-22 10-16-05 8-33-05 10-25-43 
ORNES 20 ss 10-08-40 10-19-28 8-40-00 10-31-20 
ee 9-54-10 10-09-40 (Not taken.) 
Daphne..... 10-05-38 10-15-51 (Withdrew.) 
Decoy ... . «10-08-56 10-20-02 (Not taken.) 
Santapogue. . . 10-08-57 10-16-20 - 
Concord ... . 10-11-38 10-22-08 ™ 
Stella... 2.2.20. —-—— 7-50-30 
Leona. 


Tuesday, July 21.— At 9g o’clock the Faniza left 
for New York. The signal for the fleet to get under- 
way fer New London was given at 9.10 o'clock. 
The Concord and Santapogue started a short time 
after the fleet. The wind was light south-west; at 
noon it freshened. 


Morris New Haven _New 

Yacht. Cove. Light. London Elapsed. 
Agnes ....-. + 9-27-00 9-43-38 3744-50 6-17-50 
Haze ..... + «9-27-00 9-50-10 3-54-15 6-27-15 
pi eee 9-27-00 9-49-03 4-10-51 6-43-51 
Roamer... . . . 9-27-00 9-47-03 4-13-58 6-46-58 
Athlon . ... + +9-27-00 9-46-20 4-17-09 6-50-09 
Stella... . «+ +Q27-00 950-09 4-18-02 6-51-02 
Viola... . 6 « «9-27-00 9-45-08 4-18-29 6-51-29 
Decoy .... . +Q-27-00 9-44-50 4-36-10 7-09-01 
Leona +9-27-00 «9-51-16. = 44-40-30 7-13-30 
APM 2. we 2 .2——— = 942-31 a a 
Wyvern. ..... ——— 946-02 --— a 
Atalanta .....——— 9-50-00 -- ee 
ea Se ---— 9-50-08 4-44-00 7-17-00 


Wednesday, July 22. —The fleet got underway at 
g.10. Signal for Deering Cove, Shelter Island, with 
a fair breeze from the southward, and freshened 
about noon. The course was through Plum Gut, 
with tide turning to flood as the first boats passed. 


Yacht. —. Pequot H. el Elapsed. 
Roamer. . ....9-18-00 9-49-20 2-25-05 
Athlon .... . 9-18-00 89-53-00 2-32-35 te 3 
Thistle... ...91800 9-49-00 2-32-50 5-14-50 
Crocodile... . - 9-10-00 9-48-32, 2-25-50 = 5§-15-50 
Viola. ..... «918-00 9-48-06 2-37-20 5-19-20 
Agnes ..... .918-00 9-47-30 2-39-05 5-21-05 


Daisy. . 9-40-58 2-50-30 5-40-30 
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New ring’ a 

Yacht. pe ay Pequot H. wg Elapsed. 
a ee 18-00 10-02-10 -03-4 45-45 
TOR . 22 es aa 10-06-50 i 3 sx 
Comecord ...s g-18-00  — — — 3-21-33 6-03-33 
J ee ae +9-18-00 ~=—-10-06-cS 3-21-58 6-03-58 
Wyvern. 2.0.65 9-18-00 10-08-00 3-33-25 6-15-25 
a ne + 9-18-00 =: 10-20-00 3-45-40 6-30-40 
PR: se 4) 6 ow 9-10-00 g- 46-15 3-53-20 6-43-20 
eee ..—-o 9-40-00 2-33-10 4-53-10 


The Rover went between Plum and Gull Islands. 


Thursday, July 23.— At 12.22 o’clock, noon, the 
fleet sailed for Stonington, Conn., by way of Plum 


Gut. The wiad was fresh south-west, shifting to light 
south-east. 
> Deering Dumpling’s Break- 

Yacht. — rf lle “a” Elapsed. 
Monmer .... 12-42-00 3-47-32 5-10-15 4-28-15 
Crocrodile . . . «12-32-00 3-29-40 = §-07-20. 4-35-20 
Athlon... . «12-42-00 = 3-57-40.) 55-15-50 44-33-50 
Bertie 2. +. 2s 0 12-42-00 3-44-32 5-15-58 4-33-55 
| 12-42-00 4-03-40 5-16-02 47-34-02 
Agnes...... 12-42-00 3-54-38 5-21-35 4-39-35 
J ee 12-42-00 4-10-02 5-26-32 4-47-32 
WOR 5 6 0 6 8 & 12-42-00 4-12-26 5-31-40 47-49-40 
Haze + « « 12-42-00 4-03-40 5-30-33 4-54-33 
Stella + 12-42-00 = 4-21-20 5-38-12 4-50-17 
Comcond ....s 12-42-00 —— — 5-55-10 5-13-10 
eons .....- 12-42-00 ——— 6-32-20 5-20-20 
Wyvern ..... 12-42-00 ——— 6-32-44 5-50-44 
Decoy .....-. 12-42-00 --— 6-35-20 5-53-20 
PRR eos) 66 12-32-00 ——— 6-35-34 6-06-34 


Friday, July 24.—The fleet left Stonington for 
Newport, R.I., at the usual time of starting. The 
wind was south and tide fair. The Crocodile \eft for 


the west. 

Yacht. Stonington. Judith _ Elapsed. 
Athlon + + Q-12-00 12-34-30 2-14-50 5-02-50 
Roamer . .. . «9-12-00 12-20-50 a 5-03-0, 
Thistle. . . 2+ 9-12-00 12-41-58 2-1 ‘8 5 
Agnes. ....-. 12-00 12-30-10 2-20-50 5-08-50 
Blaze .. ss 9-12-00 12-47-05 2-28-30 5-16-30 
i ee 9-12-00 12-53-16 2-32-00 5-20-00 
Rover ...2.-. 9-12-00 12-50-02 2-33-40 5-21-40 
ae 9-12-00 ——— 2-46-42 5-34-42 
Se 9-12-00 12-44-01 2-50-40 5-35-40 
Leona .....-. g-12-00 ——— 3-09-28 - 5-57-28 
Concord g-12-00  ——— 3-17-50 6-05-50 
Wyvern..... 9-12-00 --- 3-33-46 6-21-46 
Rs 0-5 <5. 5's 9-03-00 ——— 4-00-00 = 
Decoy .....-. g-12-00  ——— 4-08-00 6-5 


On the evening of this day the fleet disbanded, 
some remaining in port over Sunday and others 
going in different directions. So ended one of the 
most successful cruises the club ever had. 


PuT-1IN-BAY OPEN REGATTA, July 21, Lake Erie. 
—This was the event of the season on the lake. 
Yachts were present from all quarters, and prelimina- 
ries were made to form a lake yacht-racing associa- 
tion: — 


21 miles. FIRST CLASS. (30 ft. and over.) 
Yacht. ae. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Cora (C.) «2... + 51-04 3-04-02 2-33-35 
Wy oS ac ( D. ty + §5-00 samie ae 
artridge + 35-11 -19-3 
Louise (D.) ... + i (withdrew. ) 


First, two champion flags and $26.66, Cora ; second, $13.37, 
W.j. Partridge. 


21 miles. SECOND CLASS. (Betw: en 25 and 35 ft.) 
Fanchon (P.) «.. ++ « «33-02 3-21-16 2-30-32 
Scud (T.) .. 2+ 2%. + + «35-01 3-42-50 2-53-54 
Oberon (T.) .. 2-2-0 34-08 3-53-10 3-03-39 
Osprey (T.)...-. + «33-10 3-55-18 3-04-31 
Alert (S.) . .. 2+. + 629-08 4-07-19 3-09-32 
Cora V.(P.)...-+-. 31-04 4-04-42 3-09-51 
Stella (T. Se ee 4-07-45 3-12-38 
Crosce 2 + «6 29-09 4-16-45 3-15-17 
feanie 1. 2 + 30-04 anaip4 3-19-21 
etrel (S.) . 2 2+ « o © © 0 33-02 (Withdrew.) 

Lulu (C.) .. + + + 30-09 

Kate Graham (T.) 2 0 + 0 31-08 


First, silver cup, silk flag, and $30, Fanchon; 
$26.64, Scud; third, $13.34, Oberon. 


second, 

















14 miles, THIRD CLASS, (25 ft. and under.) 
Madaline (D.) .....- * «21-02 2-02-32 I-11-05 
Tidal Wave (K.I.) ... - . 17-08 2-10-49 1-13-50 
Maud 8. (K.I.)....+..! 2-10-45 1-12-32 
Vixen (K.I.). 2... 2-06 19-02 2-12-41 1-17-09 
Ripple (P.) ... + 19-02 2-20-09 1-24-37 
Wanderer (M.) ...... 16-07 2-26-30 1-24-46 
ie reemie{e.) . 6 6 ee 3 1 2-25-02 1-29-08 
Mischie( (K.1.) ..-..+ 18-00 
Mazeppa (T.) ..+ s+. (Disabled.) 


First, champion flag and $20.00, Madaline; second, $13.33, 
Tidal Wave; third, $6.67, Maud S. Madaline was handi- 
capped on start 3 min. 30 sec.; Ives carried away topmast. 

ind, ren re strength. ve es: O. W. Baker, 
of Detroit; H. G. Phelps, of Cleveland; G. E. Gascoigne, of 
Put-in-Bay. 

Note. —C., Cleveland; D., Detroit; M., Middle Bass; 
Pr es S., Sandusky; T., Toledo; K.I., Kelley’s 
Island. 


CAROLINA YACHT CLUB. — Commodore’s Chal- 
lenge Pennant Race, July 22. Course, two triangles 


in and outside of Charleston Harbor, S.C. : — 
12 miles. FIRST CLASS. 
Rounds. 

Yacht. St 1 2 3 Actual. Cor’cted. 
Au Revoir ......- 3 33 2 21815 2-11-19 
White-Wing...... 5 5 4 4 2-19-00 2-13-35 
| eee 2 I I f 2-22-55 2-17-35 
ae I 2 2 3. 2-20-30 2-20-30 
Se eee er eee e Bos (Disabled.) 


Pennant, White-Wing. 

Au Revoir and Eleanor ruled out for passing one of the 
buoys to the east instead of west. There were nine turning 
points, and the position of yachts was not changed after 
the third; the position of the wind on the respective courses 
was } beam, close haul, little aft of beam, free, windward, 
beam. 

Wind, strong, southerly ; tide, last of flood and first of ebb 
and against yachts most all the way; stationary ballast and 
working sails; allowance, 45 seconds to foot. 


New Haven Yacut Cus. — Ladies’ Day, July 
22. —This was the Club’s first attempt at this sort 
of entertainment, and as it proved so successful, it 
will become a permanent fixture for each year. The 
fleet was decorated with flags, and a great number of 
ladies enjoyed the sail down the bay. A supper and 
dance ended the day’s entertainment. 


BEVERLY YACHT CLUB. —One Hundredth Race 
and Second Buzzard’s Bay Championship, July 22, off 
Monument Beach, Cape Cod, Mass. : — 


11 miles? SECOND CLASS. 
Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Surprise (cat) ......-. 27-03 2-13-56 2-03-23 
Mattie (cat) ..... «+ 28-10 2-13-59 2-05-00 


BEvth (Cat). wc ccc cH 3, 
g and Cup, Surprise (now owner) ; second, Mattie. 


7% miles. THIRD CLASS. 
Lestris (cat) . 2... . «24-01 2-28-05 2-14-03 
Flirt (cat). . . . 2 e « » «25-02 2-33-35 2-20-47 
Leg and Cup, Lestris (now owner). 
74 miles. FOURTH CLASS. 
Fanny (cat). . . .. « « + 23-00% 1-46-34 1-36-3. 
Dolly (cat) aaa «gees 20-06 1-6 = 1-50-1 eae 
Petrel (cat) .... 2-08, 1-55-3 1-42-30 


eeu | 
Leg and Cup, Fanny; second, Petrel. 
Wind, light, south-west; club triangular courses and club 
rules in force. sonar Richard Codman, W. W. Appleton, 
and A. H. Hardy. 
SOUTHERN YACHT CLUB. — Annual Regatta, July 
23, on Lake Ponchartrain, New Orleans, La. : — 


Rounds, 

Yacht. St. 1 2 3 Actual. 
Annie, a ater fe ata ee so 2 2-37-00 
ZOS(C. SID.) 2 sscec cscs 3 2 1 2 3-39-01 
Mephisto (slp.) ....*.-+... I 4 4 3 3-39-20 
Violet S. (c. slp.) .....2.2-- § 3 3.4 3-51-08 
Careie V. (cnt)... 02s we oe 6 § 4-31-20 
Evelyn (cat) .. 1... eee +10 2 9 6 4-33-15 
ae ee AB | BS 47-30=15 
Viola (sch.) .. istwnve | F 4740-45 
Mascot (sch.). ....+e.+++-+ 6 1010 Q 4-42-00 
Katie(c.slp.).. .cccccses 5 § (Withdrew.) 
Rosa Ashedo (sch.). . 2. eee d 12 “ 
Juanita (Cat) 2. ccc ec eee oe ss 
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Mephisto took challenge cup; Annie M., Carrie V., and 
Viola took aoa wind, fair, north, and variable; course 
triangular, three times round; distance, 15 miles. 


BEVERLY YACHT CLUB. — One Hundred and First 
Race and Second Championship, July 25, off Marble- 
head, Mass. : — 





10 miles. FIRST CLASS. 

Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Atalanta (sip.)..... + + © 629-078 «02-15-18 = 2-07-33 
Expert (sip. 3 ° 24-10 2-31-26 2-18-38 
Countess (sip.) .. «ees 31-06 -2-25-25 2-19-19 
Gem (sip.) . . .«. 2. . 2-30-46 2-20-11 
Eugenia (cat) ......2... 28-03, 2-32-1 2-23-13 

Pennant Leg and first prize, Atalanta; 2d, Expert. 

7% miles. SECOND CLASS, CENTER-BOARDS. 

Spideri(cat) «ses cesivs 20-00 2-30-03 2-16-22 
Peri (cat) . 00+ 0s 0 0 0 0 OOO] (Disabled.) 
Pennant and first prize, Spider (now holder). 

74 miles, SECOND CLASS, KEELS. 

Witch (ctr.) .. + ee + 622-06 = 2-30-20. 2-19-12 
Fad (ywl.)... 2 2 0 6 6 22-00 089 - 2=39-12 2-27-35 


Caprice (sIp.) ee a ae ee 
Pennant Leg and first prize, 
to protest of Witch. 


+ 19-11 2-45-28 2-31-41 
Witch; second, Fad, subject 


74 miles, THIRD CLASS. 
Psyche (cat) .. «0.0. « «19°14 
Wraith pe Cree ee et 2-14-00 
Blue-bell (cat) ........! 2-33- 2-18-25 

Pennant and first prize, Psyche (now holder); second, 
Wraith. 

Wind, fair, south-west and variable in strength; tide last 
of ebb; club rules and courses in force. Judges : John Dane, 
G. L. Peabody, and A. W. Wheelwright. 

PriIvaTE MAtcH, July 25, off Larchmont, N. Y., 
between sloops Za Perichole, Sydney J. Colford, of 
Newport, R.L., and Cruiser, A. Bryan Alley, of Larch- 
mont, N.Y., $250 side; yachts with stationary ballast. 
Course was to and around Sands’ Point buoy, six 
miles and return, sailed twice over. Wind, very light, 
southerly; after the first mile the Perichole took the 
lead, and on the return, on last hitch, a heavy squall 
from the north made both boats reef, and favored the 
Perichole, which crossed the line in 3h. 14m. 2!1s., 
actual time; 2h. 50m. 48s., corrected; Cruzser’s time 
not taken. 


2-25-50 
2-28-16 


2-11-23 


Hutt YAcutT Cius. — Fourth Annual Ladies’ 
Day, July 25. Fifteen yachts started, and over three 
hundred ladies enjoyed the sail to Boston Light. A 
heavy thunder-shower, just as the fleet was to start, 
shortened the length of the water sport. Supper 
and dancing was had on return of the yachts. 


BUNKER HILiL YACHT CLuB. ~ Seventeenth annual 
regatta, July 25, off Long Island, Boston harbor. 
Courses: First class, Broad Sound, Graves, Whistling 
buoy, Green Island, Shagg rocks, Lovell’s Island on 
starboard, and Fort Warren, Gallop’s Island, Nix’s 
mate on port. Second class, west head off Long 
Island on port, Rainsford, George’s, and Lovell’s 
Islands on starboard, Gallop’s Island and Nix’s mate 
on port, Sound Point beacon on starboard, Spec- 
tacle Island and Sculpin-ledge buoy on port. Third 
class, Spectacle Island, Castle Rocks, Buoy No. 7, 
Spectacle and Sculpin-ledge buoys on port : — 


13 miles, FIRST CLASS, 

Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Ineta Sas 442 4 << Se 5-02-10 4-26-02 
Edith 2... ccccve «00 5-17-30 4-40-22 
Lillian .... ec. «30-00 5-23-00 47-47-30 
— 0 ee ae o> oa 5-29-30 4-51-26 
ee -39-30 4-57-05 

Prize, first, Ineta; second, Edith. . . 
9 miles, SECOND CLASS. 

Em Ell Eye ....+.. 1! 2-16-45 2-16-45 
Kit 2.2.0. coun ees 1S-08 234730 2-33-33 
Curlew .. (Not taken.) 


Prize, first, Em Ell Eye; second, Kit. 


120 OUR 
5 miles. THIRD CLASS. 

Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Sprite . 2... 2... . 18-00 1-09-00 1-09-00 
Florence. ..<2.sscsces-s 17-00 1-12-00 1-11-08 
a ree oe 17-04 1-13-20 1-12-46 


Prize, first, Sprite. 


Wind, light south-west; tide, high water; club rules in 
force. Judges: George B. Thomas, Randz all Gould. 


Hui Yacut Cius. — Resail of first and second 
classes, July 27. These yachts sailed in the club 
regatta of July 18, but did not complete the course in 
the required time. 


11 miles. FIRST CLASS. (Over 30 ft.) 


Yacht. “ ns Actual. Cor’cted. 
ee a ee 2-30-19 2-06-2.6 
Prize: $12 50, Hera. Halt} prize. 


11 miles, SECOND CLASS, CENTER-BOARDS, 

Atalanta. . 

Rambler. .... 
Prize, $20, ‘Atalanta. 


(25 “~ ft.) 
2-18-55 —47-19. 


(Not PO on ) - 


11 miles. SECOND CLASS, KEELS (25 to 30 ft.) 
Banneret cee ee oo 6 25-02 2-22-31 1-47-26.7 
Lizzie F. Daly . ec eeee 26-11 2-27-48 1-53-42.5 
TR 6 > os 2 & 6 & eo 0 0 + 20-05 2-29-24 1-55-45-5 
ee oe ee Withdrew. 


26-00 
Prize, first, $20, Banneret; second, $10, Lizzie F. 


Gem carried away topmast. 

Wind, fair south-east; tide, half ebb; club rules in force; 
course, No. 1 of club. Judges: io 2 ‘i. arrington, B. W. 
Rowell, and W. H. Litchfield. 


ToLeDo YACHT CLus. — Third Regatta, July 28, 
on west end of Lake Erie, open to all yachts. 
Entrance fee: first class, $5; second class, $5; third 
class, $3. In the evening the yachtsmen were enter- 
tained at the club-house on Guard Island. 


Daly. 


21 miles. SECOND CLASS, (23 to 25 ft.) 
First Second 

Yacht. Length. Start. Stake. Stake. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Scud ...-- 50 5 1 2 4-14-56 4-14-56 
Fanchon 49 I 2 I 4-17-14 4-16-32 
KateGraham . 46 3 3 3 4-22-07 4-19-19 
Crescent .. .47 4 4 6 4-33-54 4-27-36 
JennieJ. .. .42 6 8 S 4-38-03 4-32-57 
Osprey... - 49 7 5 5 4734-50 4-34- 
Oberon... .49 8 6 4 4-37-08 4-36-26 
Stella 7 7 


4-51-35 4-47-23 
2d, is Fanchon; 


Scud : 


os ~ 88 2 
Prize, Machem Cup and $60, S § 
3d, $30, Kate Graham. 


14 miles. THIRD CLASS. (Under 23 ft.) 
Com. Gardner . 35 4 2 — 3-17-15 3-17-15 
Madaline . . . 32 3 1 _— 3-19-54 3-18-30 
Mazeppa . . - 33 ° 3 — 4-07-23 4-06-55 
Petrel. .. 4-06-55 


. 15 

Prize, ist, et a duntaite 2d, $15, Mads ee. 

Wind, light south-west and freshening; sailing yn 
water- line; club rules and course in force. Judges: C. 
Curtis, M. T. Huntly, J. H. Doyle. 

New York Yacut Cus. — Annual cruise. 

July 29.—The squadron rendezvoused at Glen 
Cove, Long Island, on the afternoon of the 29th. 

Thursday, July 30, at five o’clock, the preparatory 
gun was fired from the flag-ship Po/ynia, Vice-Com- 
modore W. P. Douglas, the newly-elected commodore, 
James Gordon Bennett having tendered his resigna- 
tion to the club previously. The wind was light, 
easterly, and the fleet started almost simultaneously 
at 5h. 30m. Steamers, Po/ynia, Commodore Doug- 


lass; Stranger, E. J. Jaffrey; Zilectra, E. T. Gerry; 
Radha, J. M. Seymour; Norma, M. S. Monroe. 


Schooners, Rambler, W. H. Thomas; Dauniless, 
C. H. Colt; Varuna, G. H. B. Hill; Nirvana, E. 
M. Brown; Southern Cross, George Duryea; A/on- 
tauk, John E. Brooks; Estelle, 1. D. Smith; Atalanta, 
E. H. Townsend; Ciytie, A. P. Stokes; Grayling, 
L. A. Fish; Morna, A. J. Leith; Speranza, H. W. 
Collender; Water Witch, C. H. Mallory; Ruth, 
Henry Marquand; Wave Crest, E. N. Dickerson. 
Sloops, 


Gracie, J. P. Earle; Daphne, J. R. Max- 
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well; Domino, G. L. Haight; A/ischief, J. R. Busk; 
Priscilla, Bennett and Douglass; Bedouin, A. 
Rogers; Regina, R. N. Ellis; /s¢s, A. Canfield; //een, 
A. Padelford; Vixen, Rear-Commodore Lawrence; 


Madeline. . 

Wave Crest (sch. cas _ 
The Priscilla ran on Quinnepeag rocks, north of New 

London light-house; within half an hour she was hauled off 

uninjured. 


Arrow, Benjamin Nicol, and schooners Viking, 
Chicago Y. C.; Afarian Wentworth, I. R. Dos 
Passos. 

Yacht. St. Eaton. Capt. Is. Pequot H. Elapsed. 
Priscilla (slp.). . 2 1 1 8-00-05 14-30-05 
Grayling (sch.) . 14 4 4 8-20-10 14-50-10 
Bedouin (slp.). . 11 3 3 8-40-10 15-10-15 
Gracie (slp.) see 5 2 2 8-45-46 15-15-46 
Clytie (sch.). . .13)0 1 = 3-55-17 22-25-16 
Montauk (sch.) . 16 9 6 3-58-12 22-28-12 
Ileen (slp.) .. .17 12 5 4-04-11 22-34-11 
Ruth (sch.) .. . 4 10 14 4-04-11 22-34-11 
Atalanta (sch.) . 22 7 10 4-10-16 22-40-16 
Dauntless (sch.).120 — ~ 4-40-00 23-10-00 
Varuna (sch.) ..26 — — 5-42-35 24-11-35 
Estelle (sch.) . . h 13 11 5-42-30 24-12-30 
Isis (slp.). .. . - - 6-01-28 24-21-38 
Marion AW entw oith~ - = = 5-58-30 24-28-20 
Vixen (slp.) . 9 7-08-02 25-38-02 
Nirvana (sch. - 8 — _ 7-11-00 25-41-00 
Speranza(sch)..6 — — 8-30-00 27-00-00 
Norna(sch.). . +27 14 9-01-20 27-31-20 
—" (slp.).. 3 — 7 (Arrived next morning.) 
Surf... -.-8 — — <4 Pe 
eae (slp.) ee) 8 _ wd val 
Domino (slp.) ..10 — 13 “¢ yd 
Viking. ..... 5 — _— - - 

Eclipse ..... 8 _ - “ 2 
Regina (slp.) ..20 — 12 - ” 

trow.. - 21 6 8 = 
So’th’rn Cross, sch. mo — — “ a 
Gaviota . a — “3 al 
WaterW: itch(sch. ) 25 _ — a id 
Rambler. .... - _ sb - 
> errors = 5 — sia * 


FRIDAY, July 31.—The fleet lay at anchor at 
New London, Conn. The squadron was joined 
by the new Boston yacht Puritan and the newly im- 
ported English cutter, Stranger, George H. Warren, 
they having made the run from Boston to Newport, 
R.I.,in 24 hours, the schooner /ortuna, Commo- 
dore H. S. Hovey, and a few others. In the after- 
noon of this day a series of rowing races was given ~ 
for boats of the fleet. 


Saturday, August 1.— The fleet sailed at noon, with 
a good south-west breeze, for Newport, R.I. 


Yacht. Start. Nemport. 
Priscilla ... 1.22220 12-00-55 
Grayling .. «+. + +. «11-58-50 4-20-05 4-27-15 


Elapsed. 


Puritan... . 6 6 0 ee + 6 12-05-18 = 4-29-21 4-24-03 
Montauk .....+. . . «12-04-00 47-35-02 4-31-02 
Gracie . . 6 6 6 2 6 0 os © 1I-§Q-35 4-39-32 4-40-07 
Rambler .... 46... + 11-57-00 4-39-4' 4-42-49 
Fortuna. .. 2. -esee-e + 12-13-00 = 4-39-5 4-26-58 
Norma... cceccccs 12-00-23 4-54-00 4-53-37 
Dauntless. . ... . . « « . 12-28-45 4-58-20 = 4-29-35 
Bedouin ....... 12-19-26 5-00-57 4-41-31 
Atalanta ....... +e « «12-18-53 5-01-04 4-42-11 
Estelle ...... ° + + 12-05-45 5-01-21 4-55-36 
a a 12-10-51 5-04-31 4-53-40 
ne ee ° 12-01-29. §-05-20 5-03-57 
Norseman .. . «+ « « + - 12-32-40 5-00-37 4-30-57 
Clytie. ....4-. . + 12-09-30 5-10-14 5-00-44 
Ruth . 2... 6 © 6 oe ~ © 12-00-40 839 5-13-44 5-13-0. 
NEE Rea eet ab 11-58-05 5-14-03 5-5-5) 
Nirvana. . 2. .-0 «© + « + «12-02-27 5-14-30 5-12-03 
Stranger . 2.22.22 -es 12-01-14 5-14-33 5-13-19 
Varuma.. ccc eee ee « 12-03-35 5-14-55 5-11-20 
Wave Crest. 2 222s 0 11-55-40 §-15-03 5-19-23 


Marion Wentworth. . . . . 12-02-03 
Madeline . . . . + © « « © » 12-37-32 


The Puritan met with mishap in head sails. 


Sunday, August 2. — The fleet lay at anchor during 
the day. It rained heavily for several hours. At six 
o’clock in the afternoon the English cutter Geneséa, 
Sir Richard Sutton, arrived. 




















Monday, August 3.— The race for the Goelet cups, 
for both schooners and sloops, was sailed in a strong 
reef breeze from east-south-east. At 10.12A.M., the 
preparatory gun was fired, and the yachts got under 
way, although the stiff breeze deterred many from 
starting. 


Sow 
¢ Pigs. Actual. 


Yacht. ~ St. Length. Cor’cted. 
Fortuna (sch.k.) .2 99.50 2-30-30 5-51-11 5-45-50 
Montauk (‘ch.) .6 94.06 2-33-40 5-54-05 5-48-34 
Mohican (‘k) ..4 104.10 isabled. 
Grayling ly cb.) .§ 83.42 Withdrew. 
Puritan (c slp.) . 1 83.30 1-54-30 5-23-54 5-22-30 
Priscilla (cb. * ) .3 85.30 2-07-22 5-34-10 5-34-10 
Isis (k.slp.).... 7 53-06 Withdrew. 
Gracie (cb. slp.) . ‘8 71.52 Distanced. 
Athlon (cb. OS 6 Gets Withdrew. 
Bedouin (k. * ). 10 = 71.45 Distanced. 


To Brenton’s reef the Prisci//a soon got to wind- 
ward of Puritan, and held it for nearly half an hour. 
The Gracie soon passed the /s?s, and the schooners 
were some distance in rear of two leading sloops. Off 
Easton’s point the Puritan crossed the Prescilla’s 
bow. At the Sow and Pigs the Puritan had a lead 
of 13m. 22s. From here there was a run of nearly 
20 miles with the wind, which made comparatively 
little difference between the two boats. 

A private sweepstake race was sailed by the yachts 
Athlon, Isis, Regina, Vixen, Stranger, and Jleen 
($20 entrance), and was won by A¢hlon. 

Tuesday, August 4. — The day opened with a south- 
east rain-storm, and from the heavy sea the run to 
New Bedford was postponed till next day. 

Wednesday, August 5.— The fleet left the harbor 
of Newport at nine o’clock. The wind was light 
from the north, succeeded by a calm and light south- 
erly, increasing in strength. The start for the race 
to New Bedford was from flag-ship anchored off 
Brenton’s reef, at noon. The course was to Hen 
and Chickens, 17 miles; Dumpling rock, 7'/2 miles; 
Clark’s Pond Light, 4 miles; total distance, 30 miles. 


Yacht. Start. Elapsed. 
Gracie. ..+. ee ee ee ew 6 2 1202-53 = 3-15-05 
Mischief. . 6... 6 2 ee eee ©) © 6 12-03-03 9—- 3-27-11 
Vixen . . 00 6 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 wc wo « IOS 3-47-54 
Clio (sch.) . . os 0 6 0 0 0 0 6 6 0 « 6 ERO3-33 ©9—- 3-33-55 
Clytie (sch.) . «6 6 «ee © 0 6 «oe o L2O4-07 3-22-05 
Princess awed ee eee eo oo 0 ow + 1304-52 3-41-39 
Priscilla . . «2 + 6 0 oe 0 © 0 0 © 6 IZO5-24 4 ©=—- 3-05-51 
Madeline... 6-1 1 ee ew oo © 0 12-05-35 «= 33-39-34 
BUHON. ccc cere ese . + 12-06-10 3-49-01 
Nirvana . 0.2.2 cee oe eo ee 6 12-06-20 3-23-44 
Grayling. 2. cee cecrceesevee 12-06-42 3-17-52 
Atalanta. . oe eee ew we we oe IROJ-02 «= 35-24-24 
Whileaway (sh) . oe Sok Se oe ee eo / 12-07-18 3-39-42 
POFMOAD «see cece eee + «12-07-24 3-17-07 
Marion Wentworth ai © 0 0 0 e 0 1807-5 3-47-01 
Norna (sch.).... « Sree 3-26-13 
Norseman ......- 6. alas ce Sikes 12-09-40 3-20-44 
Dauntless wen se ee ee ee oe IZ1I-22 © ©—- 35-39-49 
wee. ee ee ow oe ow 6 IDINSI 3-54-56 
Fortuna (sch.) ; eee ee ew ee 1212-06 = 3-35-50 
Speranza (sch.)/..... o 8 6 6 8 e 6 1213-47 «=. 3-27-4 
TRORGUSNE <6 ck 12-14-43  3-30-4 
Regina (S1P.) ..--2ecsccecsee «12-15-00 3-52-22 
‘Wave Crest (sch.) ...... as ~~ 5-00 3-40-35 
BOOUOT 5.0 6.4 0 00s + 6 60s 4 2-15-00 -28-0; 


The Yacht “America started with the flee, but ©. i 
timed; she passed the Adrienne, Speranza, and Varuna, 
and led Norma by half a length, 

Thursday, August 6. — The run was made to Cot- 
tage City in a strong north-north-west breeze. The 
course was from off Clark’s Point Light, through 
Quick’s Hole 714 to East Chop Light, 14 miles. The 
Puritan was five-eighths of a mile ahead (windward) 
of Priscilla, one mile to the eastward of Tarpaulin 
Cove Light, when she carried away her throat-halliard 
block. She lost nine minutes by this accident. 


‘acht. Start. Elapsed. 
Priscilla (sl.) 2. 0 6 6 ee ee oo 6 © 10-50-13 2-49-23 
Puritan (sl.) . oe oe ww © 6 10-47-06 8=—- 2-52-07 
| an age (sch.), eo + 6 6 0 eo oe © © 10-53-17 =. 3-02-46 
Gracie (s].) . . 2. © 0 2 6 0 0 « © © «10-54-27 3-03-00 
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Yacht. Start. Elapsed. 
America (sch.)  . . 6 6 6 © 6 0 © © + 10-52-45 3-05-07 
Dauntless (sch.) . . . 6 ee «+ 6 6 + © 10-52-45 3-11-43 
Wave Crest er ae ee 10-49-35 3-15-15 
Clio (sch.) . ino Ss : 10-48-43 3-16-22 
Stranger (sl.) Wie esl a eee 00 0 « 0 IOsGzeIF ao 
Norna (sch.) . oe 0 0 0 © 0 10-60-30 0 = 1-15 
Marion Wentworth (sch. ) aia ag ee oe 10-57-42 44-50 
Princess (sch.). ...... Tok o 10-51-52 3-29-09 
WEAN Gs 6 66 Hw ee So «0 + « 10-49-24 3-27-36 
Isis (al.). 0. es cess eo 0 0 © © «© IO-SI-52 3-35-46 
Po CS ee a ee er 10-53-12 3-26-56 
Gaviota(sl.) 2... see eee eee 10-53-05 3-37-05 
PN ee. 46 oa HS Se OS + 10-57-52 3-37-43 


Friday, August 7. — The fleet, although somewhat 
diminished in size, sailed about 8 o’clock for 
Newport, R.I. The wind was light, north-west, and 
about noon light, south, freshening into a fair sailing- 
breeze. The course was from West Chop Light to 
Vineyard Sound Light-ship, 17 miles. Brenton’s reef 
buoy to Fort Adams, total distance of 40 miles. 


Yacht. Start. V. Light. Elapsed. 
Puritan . 0. 1 0 6 0 oo 6 &BI-35 1-16-30 = 7-04-53 
PYISCUIG@ 66s ceo wes 8-24-06 1-23-17 7-11-03 
Norseman .6.-sseees 8-33-00 -—-— 7-20-14 
[EE eer ae ee - 8-20-. --- 9-32-41 
POMUMG . 4 2 6 2 bet . . §23- -—-— 7-33-02 
RR ar <6: eRe ates, ek Ys 8-25-01 -—-— § 03-27 
Isis. Not taken. 
Dreadnaught. Not taken. 

America, Withdrew. 

Gracie. ” 


A meeting was held on board flag-ship Polynza in 
the evening, after which the fleet disbanded. 


LAKE YACHT-RACING ASSOCIATION, at Toronto, 
Canada, July 30.— This was the first race of the 
series of 1885, and was under the auspices of the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club. The course was from 
off Exhibition grounds to first and second harbor 
buoys sailing between bell buoy and the Island; 
thence to buoy moored off Victoria Park; and then 
south-west five miles to buoy; then back to bell buoy, 
twice around this triangle; then to western gap and 
return to R.C.Y.C. house : — 





miles, FIRST CLASS. 

Yacht. Length. Start. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Verve (R.C.) .. . 39.8 11-22-10 = 7-15-05 = 6-44-42 
Aileen (R.C.) .. . 57.06 11-25-45 7-25-19 7-16-31 
Cygnet Ch). -) « « 6668 11-25-00 7-29-00 
Cygnet ( 48.43 11-21-40 = 7-45-38 
Ovfole (R.C él ie 64 11-23-20 ——— 
Condor... = 11-21-20 -- 

Alarm (R.C. . cee = --—— -—— a 
miles, SECOND CLASS. 

Iolanthe (R.C.) - 39:8 10-10-30 5-58-50 ——— 

WOM ccc ee _ 10-29-00 7-35-30 a 

Wawa «os seces - 10-16-00 —--— oe 

Witch ...... _— 10-34-30 ——— _—-—— 

Bonita...... _- 10-2 _—— tile seit 
miles. THIRD CLASS. 

Mischief 4. ..2- ceesees -. .8-27-00 ——— 

Meteor 2... ev ce reer teen ag oo —a 

Peerless .. . 8-37 — 


Wind, light, ‘south-west; ‘club rules in Ph  Folgne: 


Quincy YacutT CLus. — Second Club Race of 
season, July 31, off Quincy Point, Mass. Owing to 
the buoy off Sheep’s Island being washed away, and 
misunderstanding of yachts in the second class about 
rounding Pig Rocks Beacon instead, the race for the 
first and second class will be resailed : — 


9 miles. FIRST CLASS. (21 to 30 ft.) 
Yacht Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Erin. oe 0 0 0 © © 6 29-03 2-13-10 1-46-29 


1st prize, $s, Erin. 


74 miles. SECOND CLASS. (18 to 21ft.) 
ol) a 20-09 2-04-00 1-36-00 
Wildfire ......4.. + «18-01 2-12-00 1-40-56 
pi ee ee ee ee 20-00 2-11-50 1-42-56 
ll La e + + © IQ-O1 2-13-50 1-43-59 
Diadem .... eee — 2-15-00 = 1-44-35 


Niobe... 2-13-09: 1-44-54 
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J eee ec e ce eo oe 0 0 IQ 2-15-05 1-45-32 
Christine . 2.22.20 + 19-00 2-16-30 1-46-43 
Cosy. «2. 0220 eee eo © 2 20-05 8 2-15-20 1-46-59 
Maisie. . 2.22. ccc esvese 20-00 Not taken. 


1st prize, $5, Wildfire; 2d, $3, not awarded. The Tartar 
was protested for fouling a buoy. Nettle was protested for 
not rounding buoy, and ruled out. 


6 miles. THIRD CLASS. (under 18 ft.) 
Flora Lee 17-03 1-50-48 1-25-05 
Mischief + 16-10 = 2-03-30 1-37-20 
Elsie. + 16-09 2-03-55 1-37-37 
a 16-08 =. 2-04-38 1-38-16 
Undine 16-10 2-07-30 1-51-20 





1st prize, $5, Flora Lee; 2d, Mischief. 

Wind, strong, easterly; tide first of ebb; club rules and 
courses in force. Judges : G. W. Morton and John Cavanagh. 

CoRINTHIAN YACHT CLUB. — First Champion race, 
August 1, Marblehead Neck, Mass. : — 


10 miles. FIRST CLASS. (22 to 31 ft.) 

Yacht. Owner. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Eugenia (cb.), I. S. Palmer. . . 25-6 2-04-20 1-32-48 
Witch (k.), B. B. Crowninshield . 22-10 2-08-22 1-33-47 
Expert (cb.), L. Whitcomb . . . 23-3 —- 2-08-56 1-34-51 


Pennant Leg, Eugenia. 


54 miles. SECOND CLASS, CENTER-BOARDS. (16 to 22 ft.) 
Dash, A. S. Browne .... . » 20-1 1-26-39 1-05-06 
Psyche, H. M.Sears ..... . 17-6 1-35-01 1-11-43 
Tulip, Gordon Dexter. . . . . . 16-7 (Withdrew.) 


Pennant Leg, Dash. 


54 miles. SECOND CLASS, KEELS. (16 to 22 ft.) 
Unique, G. A. Stewart. . . . . 19-10 1-29-30 1-08-18 
Vera, Everett Paine ...... 19- 9 1-38-42 1-17-52 
Mona, Herman Parker. . . . . 18-10 1-44-27 1-22-20 
Caprice, J. B. Rhodes .... .17-10 = 1-48-59 1-25-58 


Pennant Leg, Unique, 

Tulip was handicapped several minutes at the start. 
Wind, strong, south-east at start, moderating toward close, 
with choppy sea; tide, high-water; club rules and courses, 
No.1 oe in force. Judges: B. W. Crowninshield, C. D. 
Stickney, R. Whitcomb. 

Lynn YACHT CLuB.— Club Regatta, August 1, 
off club-house, Lynn, Mass. Course, second class, 
around Point of Pines and Western Lobster Rock 
buoys to judges’ boat and repeat; third class, once 
around. 


10 miles. SECOND CLASS. 

Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
WR 5 6 6 S65 - wees oe ws 20-03 1-36-03 0-58-31 
Jennie LL... 22-2 se - 2 oe 23-08 1-34-55 1-01-20 
are eon eee 21-10 1-40-05 1-04-16 

First Prize, $10, Viola; second, $7, Jennie L. 

Zita carried away topmast. 

5 miles. THIRD CLASS 
WRODEE 5 6c 6 os) 5S 8 oe 2's 18-10 0-50-52 0-30-46 
eS a aera ig tee ee 18-06 0-54-22 1-33-59 
Crest... 2 eee eee ee ee 18-06 0-54-32 0-34 09 
Ee ee 14-03 0-59-55 0-35-30 
1 


—- ny eee eae 1-00-40 0-40-17 
‘irst Prize, $10, Vesper; second, $7, Georgie; third, $5, 
Crest. 

Wind, strong, easterly; tide, high water; club courses and 
rules in force. Judges: J. W. Haines, N. T. Davidson, J. 
W. Attwill. 


SouTH Boston YACHT CLUB. —Third Champion 
race, August I, off City Point, Boston, Mass. 


74 miles. SPECIAL CLASS. 

Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Nimbus . 2... 2. 2 + «0 + © 35-05 1-10-05 0-53-27 
Violett 22s cco ee . 34-06 I-10- 0-54-07 
TS See oe ee 2-08 Withdrew. 

Pennant Leg, Nimbus. 

7% miles FIRST-CLASS KEELS. 

Dorcas L. . 2. - 0 210 0 0 0 OH 1-20-25 1-00-19 
Altaire. .... eee ee 0 6 6 09 1-29-40 1-09-40 
en ee 26-06 1-33-10 I-1I-19 
Ibex . 25-04 Withdrew. 





Pennant Leg: Dorcas L.; second, Altaire. 
7k miles. FIRST-CLASS CENTER-BOARDS, 


ce a ey} 
Awilda. . . 2.2 202 2 0 0 5 24-9 
Pennant Leg: Thisbe; second, Awilda. 


1-23-20 0-56-46 
1-20-15 0-56-48 
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53 miles. 


SECOND-CLASS KEELS, 


Nydia . 1 62 ee ee ee we 2 23-05 0-54-55 0-35-41 
Diame «cee esc oes 0 0 0 MO 0-59-00 0-39-29 
Monarch. ..<.- .2+-+e- 20-09 1-02-45 0-41-32 


Pennant Leg, Nydia; second, Diana. 


Wind, strong, south-east; tide high water; club courses 
and rules in torce. Judges: C. McKenna, Thomas Chris- 
tian, James Donovan, and P. J. McDonough. 


Hutt YAcuT Cus. — First Championship race, 
August 1 The day was an unusual one for the club; 
the only thing to mar was a terrific thunder-squall 
which came up after the smaller classes had come in. 
The larger classes drove through it under bare poles. 


11 miles. FIRST-CLASS KEELS. (Over 30 ft.) 
Yacht. Length. Actual.  Cor’cted. 
a eo . 11 2-21-51 1-57-34.6 


ere e 36- 
Pennant Leg and $10, Hera (half prize). 


11 miles. FIRST-CLASS CENTER-BOARDS. (Over 30 ft.) 
ee ee a ee 39-0 2-14-56 1-52-15, 
Pennant Leg and $10, Siren (kaif prize). . ited 


11 miles. SECOND-CLASS CENTER-BOARDS. (25 to 30 ft.) 


Atalanta... . 22+ + +. «28-04 2-19-06 1-47-30.7 
Rambler... 1.2 ese Not taken. 
Pennant Leg and $15, Atalanta. 

11 miles. SECOND-CLASS KEELS. (25 to 30 ft.) 
Banneret . . 2... + 6 + « + 25-023 2-51-38 2-16-33.7 
Lizzie F. Daly. ......-. Il 3-00-00 2-26-55.5 


Pennant Leg and $15, Banneret. 


6 miles. THIRD-CLASS CENTER-BOARDS. (22 to 25 ft.) 
oo Mab. «6. « + 0 + + 22-06 1-04-49 0-43-48.4 
Ga. cece ° 2 + « + 24-01 1-05 0-45-15.4 
Sea Bird .....+..-+ 23-00 1-06-5 0-46-20.2 
Pennant Leg and $12, Queen Mab. 
6 miles. THIRD-CLASS KEELS, (22 to 25 ft.) 
Thelga...+scs0+. ese 22-07 1-03-25 0-42-28.6 
Kitty ..... ee ee 23-09 1-04-00 0-43-55.6 
Pennant Leg and $12, Thelga. ad 
6 miles. FOURTH CLASS. (20 to 22 ft.) 
ee ee eS 20-08 1-03-18 — 0-40-49.8 
Visbe en . + - 20-06 = I-14-40 o-59-034 
Thrasher. . 2.31 eee 0s 20-02 =—-I-17-03 0-54-09 
Amy......+-++e-+--- + 21-03 «1-10-40 0-54~-40.6 
Kittiwake ......0.-. 21-03 1-18-32 0-56-32.6 
ae er ee + 20-01 1-19-33 0-56-34.3 
ee a ee ee 20-00 1-22-19 0-59-10 
Pennant Leg and $10, Joker. 
6 miles. FIFTH CLASS. (1S to 20 ft.) 
Em Ell Eye ......- « « 19-03 1-12-15 0-48-31.2 
REGDB . 456 @ 000.0 90 @ 8 - - 18-08 —_ 1-16-40 o-9e-8g.2 
Spider ... 6220-0 + © « ISU I-17-35 0-5 3-32.6 
Imogen 2.2 22+ eee «6 +1810 8 I-IQ-17 0-55-09.8 
Se oe ee 18- 1-20-32 0-50-29.6 


II 
Pennant Leg and $10, Em Ell Eye. 


6 miles. SIXTH CLASS. (Under 18 ft.) 
Hisie. -.. 102+ 02 0 6 10-10 1-18-17 0-5 1-56.2 
Mirage. ....+.2e-s + 17-10 1-18-38 0-53-31-4 


Pennant Leg and $10, Elsie. 


Wind, strong, south-east; tide, high water; club rules, and 
courses Nos. 1-4, and 5 were sailed. Judecs: C.F. Harring- 
ton, Peleg Aborn, B. W. Rowell, and O. A. Ruggles. 


LAKE ERIE YACHT—RACING ASSOCIATION CRUISE, 
August I to 12.—The Yachts met at Toronto, 
Canada, July 30, to participate in the first race. 

Saturday, August 1.— The next meet was at 
Niagara. The Azleen, Rivet, Oriole, Atalanta, 
Alarm, Cygnet, Bonita, and Condor were present. 
A brilliant hop was given in honor of the yachtsmen, 
at the Queen’s Royal Hotel. 

Sunday, August 2.— The fleet were to sail for 
Oswego; but a severe storm prevented the yachts 
—excepting Az/een and Verve —from starting, and 
even these two yachts had to put into port, Aileen at 
Port Darlington and Verve at Port Hope. 

Monday, August 3. — Tuesday’s race at Oswego 
was postponed to Wednesday, as the weather was no 
better. Asalanta started from Niagara, but was 
obliged to put into Olcott. 

















Tuesday, August 4.— Commodore Mott, of the 
Oswego Club, telegraphed from Oswego to the vari- 
ous ports for the scattered fleet. A number of 
yachtsmen came, by rail to Oswego. In the after- 
noon Commodore Mott took a tug and went in search 
of the fleet. The storm had spent its force, but 
there still was a vicious roll. The Cygnet first ar- 
rived, having left Niagara that morning; next fol- 
lowed the A¢alanta, from Olcott, then /ol/anthe. In 
the evening, Az/een, from Fort Darlington, having 
laid there since Sunday. 

Wednesday, August 5. — Verve, Alarm, and Oriole 
arrived, and the second race of the series was sailed. 

Thursday, August 6.—The fleet lay at anchor. 

i riday, August 7.— The wind being light, a tug 
was procured in the afternoon, which towed the 
yachts in the following line to Kingston: Oriole, 
Atalanta, Aileen, Alarm, Cygnet, Verve, and Jolanthe. 

Saturday, August 8. — The fleet arrived at King- 
ston and was received by Commodore Fairtlough, of 
the Kingston Yacht Club. A steam-yacht took the 
yachtsmen to the Canoe Camp, where the afternoon 
was pleasantly passed. 

Sunday, August 9. — The fleet lay at anchor. 

Monday, August 10. — The fleet participated in the 
third race of the series at Kingston. 


West Lynn YACHT CLUB. —Second Champion 
race, August 1, off Club-House, Lynn, Mass. 


16 miles, SECOND CLASS, 

Yacht and Owner. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Marguerite, W. Sawyer ....1 0-50-15  0-22-0 
Inez, Goodredge .....+..18Q 0-52-00 0-23- 
Ethel, O. Healey .....++. 19-4 0-52-20 0-24-41 

Leg: Marguerite. 

15 miles. THIRD CLASS. 

A BC, S. Mansfield .... . 14-6 0-42-15 0-14-00 

Annie, G, Parker. .....2e.! 0-3; 0-15-06 

Isis, Guildford Bros. ......17-0 0-38-50 0-16-50 
Ne ee ee + «13-2 0-45-15 0-19-41 


Im . Renton 
ied: DABC. 


wus, strong north-east; tide,ebb; club rules and course 
in force. Judges: W. Burrill and M. H. Pratt. 


REGATTA AT GALVESTON, TEXAS, August 3. Course: 


45 miles. 

Yacht. Length. Turn. Redfish. Actual. Cor’cted. 
White-Wing . . . 30-00 1 1 5-18-15 se 
Viola .. +. ee. 24-00 § 3 6&§2-15 ——— 
Adelia. ... +21-00 3 4 653-15 ——— 
Dolphin. .....2000 7 —- ——— 
Silver Cloud. . . .30-00 2 2 601I-00 ——— 

Jane. ....23-00 6 - ———- 
Mayflower .. 4 6- 


« 30-00 38-00 ——— 
irst prize, White- Wing; ne Silver Cloud; third, 
Adelia. 
Wind, fair and fréshening, west-by-south. 


LAKE YACHT—RACING ASSOCIATION, Oswego, N.Y., 
August 5, also fourth race for championship of 
Oswego Yacht Club. Course, from club-house to 
buoy 314 miles west-north-west, to buoy 314 miles 
north-east 34 east, to starting line 3% miles south 14 
east. First “class three times around, second class 
twice around. The day was closed with a supper, 
concert, and dance. 


30 miles, FIRST CLASS. 

Yacht. —_. Start. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Atalanta...... 11-01-38 6-33-22 6-33-22 
Aileen. ... ++ .57-00 1-04-05 8-05-40 7-58-24 
Garfield ..... «42-13 1-00-20 12-29-40 ——— 
Ethel ..-.-+e—— #£1-0I-S0 ——— ——— 
Cygnet oe ee 6 + 48-01 11-04-40 ———- — — — 

erve ..-+ a 


11-05-50 ——— ——— 
a = prize, $150, * Atala anta; 2d, $75, Aileen; 3d, $50, Gar- 


20 miles, SECOND CLASS. 

Laura. .+ . «6 + «35-2 «611-1800 = §-10-09 Ss §-0S-41 
TIolanthe ..... - 37-3 11-17-45 ete | ei 
Katie Gray . 1-17- 


1 5-34-09 
— prize, $10, Laura; ad, $50, Soleatiin 5 ag $25; Katie 
tay. 
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Wind, light, north-west; Lake Yacht-Racing Association 
rules. Judges: Clark Morrison, M. J. Cummings, and P, 
W. Cullinan. 





DORCHESTER YACHT CLUB. — Club race for yachts 
under 21 feet, August 5. 


7 miles. FOURTH CLASS, (18 to 21 ft.) 
Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
(| ee ae ee oe ee 20-01 1-38-10 1-11-22 
Scamp «e-6+. eee oe © 6 ISO4R 1-44-03 1-15-23 
DOU 0 st ss ae: + 20-01 1-44-51 1-18-0, 
Fancy... ++ see ese 19-10 1-45-10 1-18-08 
THE 6a 8 8 es ee 6 0 OO 1-44-39 1-18-36 
= POE eee —. 1-45-49 1-18-51 
ater Witch . + 19-05 1-46-56 1-19-29 
1st prize, $12, Tartar; 2d, $6, Scamp. 
74 miles, FIFTH CLASS. 
oa + © 17-05% 1-43-42 1-13-57 
eae rarer eer 6-07 1-46-10 I- 15-18 
MMMM Goa) zoarrsei Si xh Wl 17-06 1-48-02 1-18-20 
WOMGGE « «©. +010 s e I 1-51-06 1-19-33 


1st prize, $10, Mirage; 2d, $s, Nora. 

Niobe was handicapped seven minutes at the start. 

Wind light, south-east; — half-flood; club rules and 
course No. 1 in force. Judges: A . J. Clark, ‘Hartford Daven- 
port, and Chester Guild, Jr. 


SCHOONERS Excelsior and Enigma, match race, 
August 8, at Salem, Mass. The latter won, having 
seven minutes’ time allowance. Zxcelsior was two 
minutes in the lead crossing the line. 


NEW HAVEN YACHT CLUB, Annual cruise, August 
10 to 18. —The following yachts left New Haven at 
8.15 in the morning, arriving that evening at New 
London, Conn.: Happy Thought, Rival, Rajah, 
Endeavor, Ceres, Mascot, Zephyr, Louise, Vixen, 
Wayward, Sea Belle. 

Tuesday, August 11.— The fleet sailed for New- 
port, R.I., at 9 o’clock, arriving at the latter place : 
Happy Thought, sh. 24m.; Rival, sh. 40m.; Vixen, 
5h. 41m.; Rajah, sh. 42m.; Sea Belle, 6h.; Mascot, 
6h. 4m.; Zephyr, 6h. 7m.; Endeavor, 6h. 38m.; 
Louise, 7h. 4m. 

Wednesday, August 12. —The yachts arrived at 
New Bedford in the afternoon, making the following 
sailing-time: Happy Thought, sh. 51m. 55s.; Rival, 
6h. 4m.; Endeavor, 6h. 16m.; Vixen, 6h. 26m. 235. ; 
Zephyr, 6h. 29m. 158.3 Sea Belle, 6h. 30m. 30s.; 
Rajah, 7h. tom. 40s. The Rajah broke topmast, and 
the Louzse stopped at Newport for repairs, but rejoined 
the fleet, and the Wild Pigeon also. 

Thursday, August 13.— The day was passed at 
anchor. In the afternoon a rowing race by boats of 
the fleet was held, Rajah crew taking first prize, and 
Vixen second. 

Friday, August 14. — The fleet was joined by the 
New Bedford yachts, and sailed for Onset, where 
Saturday and Sunday were passed. 

Monday, August 16.—The squadron returned 
from Onset. 

Tuesday, August 17.—A union regatta of the two 
clubs was held for second and third class sloops. 

Wednesday, August 18.— The fleet disbanded at 
New Bedford. 


CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB. —Second Champion- 
ship, August 12, off Marblehead Neck, Mass. : — 


10 miles, FIRST-CLASS CENTER-BOARDS, (22 to 31 ft.) 
Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Serre ee. 1-44-50 
(PRE oor ae + 28-10 2-33-44 2-05-29 
Pennant Leg, Expert. 
10 miles. FIRST-CLASS KEELS. (22 to 31 ft.) 
Witch . 2 2. eee eee oe ee BRIO 8=— 12-1 1-37-40 
Aeolus .. «24 + © o © « 6 90-03 2=—- 2-254-3} 1-55-50 
Fad 2. oe 0 eo 6 oo oo oe 6 BME 2-38-00 2-02-15 


Pennant Leg, Witch. 
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54 miles. 

Psyche 

Dash 
Pennant Leg, Psyche. 


SECOND-CLASS CENTER-BOARDS, 


1-29-42 
2-28-33 


(17 to 22 ft.) 
1-06-22 
1-07-29 


5% miles. 
Wraith 
Unique 

Pennant Leg, 
minutes. 

Wind, south-east; tide, half ebb; club rules in force, and 
course Nos. 2 and 4. Judges: 5. ’B. Rhodes and Russell 
Whitcomb. 


SECOND-CLASS KEELS. (17 to 22 ft.) 
ee ee ne eee oe 18-08 1-28-07 1-05-56 
+ 19-10 1-34-00 1-12-45 


Wraith. Unique was handicapped two 


MINNETONKA YACHT CLuB. — Club 
August 12,0n Lake Minnetonka, Minn. : — 


Regatta, 


10 miles. 
Yacht. 

Mary Lee 

Pearl 


SLOOPS. 
Actual. 
0-51-30 
0-54-16 


Cor’cted. 
0-51-30 
0-52-24 


10 miles. 

Lazy Jane 
Princess 
Catharine .... 
Idylwild . 
Marchioness 
Elvira . 

en & & » 
Eleanor . 


CLASS A. CAT-RIGS. 


0-51-04 
0-51-48 
0-52- 7 
0-53-35 

0-52- -56 
0-54-03 
0-53-11 
1-02-35 


0-50-42 
0-50-46 
0-50-50 


10 miles. 

Helen ° 
Swallow... 
Glide .. 


CLASS B. CAT-RIGS. 
0-56-55 


1-00-45 


10 miles. 
Ariadne 
Wind, strong, westerly. 
and Charles M. Palmer. 
LAKE YA4CHT-RACING ASSOCIATION. — Fourth and 
last of the series, August 13, at Belleville, Ontario. 
The first day it was a failure on account of the 
wind. 


CLASS C. CAT-RIGS. 


1-05-54 1-04-24 
Howard L. Christian 


16-00 
Judges: 


20 miles. 
Yacht. 
Atalanta 
Nora 47% 
Sail over for Atalanta. 


FIRST CLASS. 
ie Start. 


(Over 38 ft.) 
Actual. Cor'cted. 
No time taken. 

Withdrew. 


20 miles. 


Iolanthe . 

Laura 

Surprise « + 32-06 
Wind, light south-west. 


Quincy YacHT CLuB.—Second Championship, 
August 14, off Quincy Great Hill, Mass. 


SECOND CLASS. 
+ + 36-02 12-12-46 
12-12-57 
12-09-37 


(Over 25 to 38 ft.) 
2-42-34 242-3 
3-06-45 = 3-05-1 
3-11-45 3-07-22 


8 pow FIRST CLASS. 

Yacht. Length. Actual. 
Pi Mab . + «22-08 = 1-37-11 1-09-21 
Erin . 1-51 1-27-17 

Pennant Leg and $10, Queen Mab, now permanent owner, 


Cor’cted. 


7 miles. 


Niobe . 
Mabel . 
Tartar ... 
Nereid ... 
Diadem. . 
Wildfire 
Posy. . 
Pet. .. 
Christine . 
Spray . 
ease . 20-00 
Pennant Leg, Niobe; 2d, $3, Mabel. 
6 miles. 
Flora Lee. .. 2 0+ 
MiGm .wcece2e> 
Guenn ... 
oe TF eli 
Mischief . 
Undine 17-03 
Pennant Leg and $10, Flora Lee, now permanent owner; 
2d, Elfin. 
Wind, reefing, south-east; tide, high water. 
Peter B. Turner, W. T. Babcock, and G. W. 


SECOND CLASS. 
1-17-05 
1-19-38 
1-21-15 


0-50-43 
0-53-11 
0-54-22 
1-23-17 0-57-14 
1-25-50 0-57-04 
1-27-15 0-58-15 
1-25-31 
1-26-35 
1-27-45 
1-27-51 
1-30-20 1-03-27 


THIRD CLASS. 
+ 17-03 1-11-16 

1-25-35 
1-24-55 
1-25-53 
alpen. 


0-45-33 
0-59-13 
0-59-28 
0-49-35 
1-00-15 


Judges: 
Morton. 
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Cape ANN YACHT CLuB. — Open Regatta, August 
14, at Annisquam, Mass. Nine yachts started in 
first class, nine in second, and eleven in_ third. 
Course, for first and second class, from off Russ’ 
Island, around black buoy on Squam bar, to stake- 
boat off Presson Point, to starting-line; third class, 
from starting-line to Presson Point, then around bea- 
con off Annisquam, to starting-line. The Gloucester 
City Band enlivened the occasion with its music, and 
a clam-bake was given to the visiting yachtsmen. 

(Over 20 ft.) 
Actual, Cor’cted. 
1-56-42 1-29-12 
2-01-17 1-40-13 
2-11-29 1-41-37 
2-17-34 1-46-20 
Venus ° 2-10-44 1-50-15 
Jalma....... 2-22-5 1-54-02 


~o7 59 

Prizes: ist, $12, Black Cloud; eg $10, ‘Adele; 3d, $8, 
Kittiwake. 

8 miles. 
Sassacus ... 
Puritan. ... 
Spark..... 16-11 
Eusymone . . 19-10 
Prizes: 
7 miles. 
Owl 
Dione. . 


8 miles. 

Yacht. 
Black Cloud 
Adele. ... 
Kittiwake 
Fatinitza.... 


FIRST CLASS. 


Length. 


SECOND CLASS. 
- 16-08 


(16 to 20 ft.) 
1-59-04 1-23-5 
2-07-12 1-33 
2-15-06 1-40-26 
2-17-22 1-46-26 
1st, $10, Sassacus; 2d, $5, Puritan. 

THIRD CLASS. 


- 14-08 


(Under 16 ft.) 
2-13-08 1-39-30 


2-10-33 1-39-40 
15-0! 2-12-54 1-40-24 

Prizes: ist, $6, Owl; 2d, $3, Sides’ . 

Wind, light, south-west; tide, ebb; Cape Ann Yacht Club 
rules. faltges: H. Frank Sanford, W. J. Maddocks, and 
M. Hesbert Nichols. 

BEVERLY YACHT CLUB. — One Hundred and 
Second Race and Third Buzzard Bay Championship, 
August 15, off Monument Beach, Cape Cod, Mass. 
Course: second and third classes, around Bird Island 
and Scragg Neck buoys and return; fourth class, 
around Dry Ledge and Abial Ledge buoys and 
return : — 

11 miles. SECOND CLASS. 
Yacht. Length. 
Surprise «+ 0 6 37-03 
Mattie .. . . 6.0.0 «3-10 


Actual. 
2-06-19 
2-08-57 
2-23-08 


Cor’cted. 
1-55-46 
1-59-12 

2-12-3 

Prize: Cup, Surprise; calomel Whaste. . 
7% miles. THIRD CLASS, 

Falka e+ + 25-03 
Prize: Cup, Falka. 


7% miles. 


2-36-33 2-23-45 


FOURTH CLASS. 
1-42-21 
1-46-09 


+ + «23-09 
= es 
Prize: Leg and Cup, Fanny; second, Petri =f 

Fanny holds the pennant, having won it twice. Wind, 
strong, north-east. Judges: R. Codman, W. W. Appleton, 
and A. H. Hardy. 

Hutt YacuT Crus. — Open Regatta, August 15, 
Hull, Mass. The start for all classes was made out- 
side Hull Gut, on the north side of Pettick’s Island; 
— first class, out of harbor, Hunt Ledge and Point 
Allerton buoys on starboard, around Hardings’, to and 
around The Graves, home through Broad Sound Chan- 
nel, and between Lovell’s Island, Fort Warren, and 
Gallop’s Island; second and third classes the same 
as first, except coming home, after rounding Harding’s 
and Martin’s Ledge; fourth class passing through Hull 
Gut, sailing twice around a triangular course in Hull 
Bay, then to starting line. 

The race was open to all yachts under 40 feet be- 
longing to the New England Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion. Over 100 yachts were entered, and it proved. 
the finest and largest race yet given by the Club. 
1s miles. FIRST CLASS, CENTER-BOARDS. (31 to 40 ft.) 
Fae . Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 

oo (slp.) . oe 0 6 © 6 31-02 om 4 2-46-46.5 

olet (slp.) . ss... s+ 534-00 51 2-48-43.5 


3-24: 
+ Sa (slp.).. + 38-11 “(Withdrew.) 
First prize, $50, Magic; second, $25, Violet. 


1-32-22 
1-33-01 
1-40-00 
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15 miles. 

Hera (slp.). . 

Maud (slp. ) 

Fantine (ctr.) . 

Lydia Adams (slp. \: 
First prize, $50, Hera; send $25, Maud. 


FIRST CLASS, KEELS. (31 to 40 ft.) 

va 5 

3-26- 2-50-05 
(Withdrew. ) " 


12 miles. SECOND CLASS, CENTER-BOARDS,. 


—_ 
+ . 26-08 
. 26-00 


(24 to 31 ft.) 


2-14-34 


2-51-52 
2-20-27.6 


2-55-18 
Rambler 3-12-18 
Erin ....-. 3-20-49 
Awilda. 3-25-37 
Hector... 3-30-. 
First prize, $40, Eva; “second, $20, Atalanta. 
12 miles. SECOND CLASS, KEELS. (24 to 31 ft.) 
2-20-25.6 
3-12-25 -2-39-34.6 
3-17-32 2-43-59-6 
3-39- 3-01-49. 
26-05 ei /ithdrew.) 
First prize, $40, Banneret; second, $20, Carmen; Cricket 
not sailing the proper course. 


2-59-28 


12 miles. THIRD CLASS, CENTER-BOARDS, 

Black Cloud ; 2-52-43 
3-01-03 
3709-3 
3-14-2' 


(21 to 24 ft.) 
2-20-41.8 
2-18-24.6 
2-28-40 
2-32-41.5 

\ 3-15-33 - 2-35-22.2 

y 22-09 3-32-21 3-50-42. 6 

First prize, $35: =s Mab; second, $20, Expert; third, 

$15, Sea Bird; fourth, $10, Alda; Black Cloud not ‘sailing 
the proper course. 


+ 23-03 


12 miles, THIRD CLASS, KEELS. 


Kitty 23-05 
The eg 685 6 oe ee eee 22-00 


(21 to 24 ft.) 
2-22-00.4 
2-31-27 
2-33-12 
2-49-40 
2-49-44-2 

Pilgrim . $0047 3-13-20.6 

iret rize, $35, Kitty; Py $20, Thelga; third, $15, 

Witch; fourth, $10, Stranraer. 


Stranraer 
Zetta. 


7 miles. FOURTH CLASS. 
Em Ell Eye 

Nettle ... 

Tartar ... 

Niobe .... 

Thrasher . 

Crusader . . 

Seraphine 


(1g to 21 ft.) 
1-38-57.9 
2-11-21 1-44-48.5 
2-12-17 1-45-29.1 
2-13-17 1-46-34 
2-15-22 1-48-43.9 
2-17-05 1-49-08.8 
2-19-51 1-52-26 
2-22-07 1-54-31-5 
2-25-04 i Any 4 


2-24-59 I 
2-25-20 o aaa, 7 
2-25-37 13033. 9 

2-20-33 1-59-50 
2-28-24 2-00-26.8 

2-29-36 2-03-28 
2-31-53 2-03-55.8 
2-33-05 = -2-05-54.2 
2-08-17.4 


2-34-45 
5 ae ° 2- oe 


2-06-39 


If 
Kittiwake . 
Joker. ...4..4-. 
Christine. . . 
Nereid . . 
Topsy 
Pet. 
Cosy . 


Jewel = 19-05 
First prize, $30, Em Ell Eye; ew, ~% Nettle; Sie 
$15, Tartar; fourth, $10, Niobe. 
FIFTH CLASS. (Under 1g ft.) 
1-46-05 
1-48-13.6 


7 miles. 
Wildfire 


Mischief . 
Nonpareil 
Spray . 
Crescent #H 2-08-20.3 
| we ithdrew.) 
Spider 18-04 

First prize, $30, Wildfire; second, $20, eens third, 
_ $15, Flora Lee; fourth, $10, Kismet; fifth, $5, Jessie. 

Wind, fair, east-south-east; tide, last of flood; New Eng- 
ag’ Yacht Racing Association Rules in force. Judges : 

V. Whitten, Peleg Aborn, C. F. Harrington, F. C. 
Raa. H, P. Stanwood, B. W. Rowell, Walter Starbuck, 
L. M. Bouvé, and O. A. Ruggles. 


CoRINTHIAN YACHT CLUB. — Third Champion- 

ship Race, August 22, off Marblehead Neck, Mass. 
Courses sailed were Nos. 2 and 3. 
Io miles. FIRST CLASS, KEELS. 
Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Witch + « «22-10 2-16-56 1-42-22 
Thelga (Withdrew. % 

Pennant Leg: Witch (now holder). 


(22 to 31 ft.) 


10 miles. THIRD CLASS, CENTER-BOARDS. (22 to 31 ft.) 
1-43-44 
_ renia ° 5 2-1$-1 I 1-40-34 
alph . . (Withdrew.) 

a ee Leg: Expert (now holder). 
5% miles. SECOND CLASS, KEELS. (17 to 22 ft.) 
1-24-16 1-02-05 
1-25-58 1-05-33 
1-30-28 1-09-08 
10 1-31-50 1-10-35 
é I 10 1-32-57 1-10-50 
Pennant Leg: Wraith (now holder). 


+ «20-11 


SECOND CLASS, CENTER-BOARDS. (17 to 22 ft.) 
Niobe ... + 20-02 1-18-05 0-57-05 
Delphine. . 1-21-32 1-01-04 
Dash 1-22-36 1-01-32 
Psyche . 1-26-45 1-03-25 
Pennant Leg: Delphine (Niobe protest). 
Wind, light, south-west and strengthening; tide, flood; 
club rules in force. Judges: Regatta Committee. 


TRIAL RACES, Puritan and Priscilla, August 20, 21, 
22, and 24. This was the event of the whole yacht- 
ing season, as it was to decide which yacht was to be 
the defender of ‘the “ America’s Cup,” in the coming 
race with the English cutter Genestz. 


Thursday, August 20, the day was set for the first of 
the trial races. After waiting for a wind, it was post- 
poned until the next day. There was entered the 
cutter Bedouin, and center-board sloop Gracie, be- 
side the new New York and Boston boats. 


Friday, August 21. — Course, 20 miles to windward 
from Scotland lightship and return. A private stake 
of $250, between the owners of the Gracie and 
Bedouin, was at risk for the boat winning two out of 
these three races. 

Yacht. Length. Start. Stake. Finish. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Puritan . . 83.30 11-13-48 2-28-00 4-12-07 4-58-19 
Priscilla . 85.30 11-13-48 2-40-37 4-22-05 5-OS-17 
Gracie + 71.50 11-14-06 2-52-15 4-56-39 5-42-33 
Bedouin . 71.45 11-14-10 3-12-10 4-40-09 5-25-29 
Wind, strong, south-south-east; sea heavy. 


Saturday, August 22. — Course, triangular from 

Scotland lightship, south-east by half east, 131/3 
miles; south-west by west, 13'/3 miles; north-west by 
west half west, 13'/3 miles; total, 40 miles. 
Yachts. Start. ist. 2d. Fin. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Priscilla . 12-26-27 2-16-05 5-30-54 6-32-53 6-06-26 6-06-26 
Puritan . 12-25-45 2-17-00 5-32-43 6-38-39 6-12-54 
Gracie . . 12-27-00 2-29-47 6-00-36 7-12-34 6-45-34 
Bedouin . 12-27-00 2-41-40 6-00-25 7-26-10 6-59-10 

Wind, light, west-south-west; sea moderate. 


6-11-40 
6-35-59 
6-49-32 


Monday, August 24. — Course, outside, triangular 
from Fort Lafayette around (and west of) buoy No. 10 
to (and south) buoy No. 8!/2 (and north of buoy No. 
5, off Sandy Hook Point) around (north and east) 
Sandy Hook lightship and home. Total distance, 38 
miles. 

Yacht. ° Start. 
Puritan . 10-50-28 
Priscilla, 10-50-30 
Gracie . 10-50-46 
Bedouin, 10-51-01 


Buoy 8}. 
12-02-45 
12-04-10 
12-09-10 
12-11-30 


Finish. 


Buoy 5. 
12-1 1-05 
12-13-03 
12-19-01 
12-22-10 


Light. 
12-51-50 
12-53-01 
1-00-22 
1-05-50 
Actual, 
3-52-3 
3-53-1 


Buoy 10. 
2-04-28 


2-06-10 
2-15-30 
2-21-00 
Cor’cted. 
3-51-26 
3-53-18 
3-55-48 
4-05-22 


Puritan ... 
Priscilla . . . 


Gracie ..... — 
Bedouin. ... pe 


Wind, fair (7 miles), south-west; sea smooth, 
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Pitot—Boat MatcH Race, July 28.— The race 
was for $1,000 a side, over a course of 100 miles, 
between pilot-boat Meca, of Savannah, and Jgo, of 
Charleston, and was won by the former. 

Another race, between Frances Elizabeth, of 
Charleston, and Peerless, of Savannah, over the 
same course, for $500, won by the first named. 


GREENWICH YACHT CLuB. — First Annual open 
regatta, August 26, off Greenwich, Conn. Course, 
from club-house, Rockport, to and around Center 
Island to Matinnicock Point and return, passing red 
buoy north of Captain’s Island, for first class; other 
classes, to black buoy east of islands to black buoy 
off Matinnicock Point and return, passing red buoy 
south-west of Captain’s Island : — 


CLASS I. (Cabin sloops, 30 to 45 ft.) 
Yacht. Actual. Cor’cted. 
RENEE, 6s) os 60's. 02 » aw’ « 2-56-57 2-56-57 
DY 6s os 66 >. » 0s 6 = 8 ow 3-16-02 3-15-37 
Happy Thought .....-2ese-s 3-18-56 3-16-06 
. NS Se eee (Not taken.) 
Prize: Silver Cup, Schemer. 
CLASS 11, (Cabin sloops, under 30 ft.) 
Stranger... .. + ee ee ee 2 2 22 a 2-51-33 
eee ee eee ees 3-03-3 3-01-32 
Bolamthe 2.2.2 cc cers ecves (Not taken.) 
Prize: $40, Stranger. 
CLASS III. (Open sloops, 20 to 26 ft.) 
|S Se ee ee 2 « 2-48-28 2-50-47 
USC See ae ee ee 3-07-22 3-02-32 
Prize: $40, Adele. 
CLASS Iv. (Open cat-rigs, 18 to 23 ft.) 
On ne a ee ae 2-51-20 2-50-46 
ED aoe 6-4 6 sw eee Ges + + 2-53-41 2-55-06 
Oriemtan . 0c e seer ercresecn 2-59-29 2-59-29 
i ne ae ae 3-14-22 3-11-44 
Wanda 2. ccs cress rvvess 3-32-50 3-29-15 


Prize : $30, Sophie. 

Wind, strong north; tide, first of ebb; sailing length, 
water-line and one-third over-hang; club rules in force. 

OysTER BoaT RACE, August 22, under the auspices 
of the Larchmont Yacht Club. Course was 19 miles 
from off Larchmont, N.Y. There were two classes, 
twenty cabin “ig and seven open sloops. Prizes : 
Cabin, first, $75, Lzzzte D. Bell; second, $35, F. /. 
Hace: 4 third, $15, Grace S. Mackey. Open, first, 
$50, Jennie A. Willis ; second, $ $35, Addie B.,; third, 
$15, Agitator. The best time in each class was: 
Cabin, Lizzie D. Bell, 4h. 31m. 28s.; actual, 4h. 24m. 
55s. corrected. Open, Fennie A. Willis, sh. gm. 115.; 
actual, 4h. 59m. 46s. corrected. 


Hutt YAcutT Cius. — Ladies’ race, August 26. 
A novel feature of the race was that the yachts were 
obliged to carry ladies. The course sailed was 
Nos. 2, 4, and 6: — 


11 miles. SECOND CLASS, CENTER-BOARDS. (25 to 30 ft.) 
Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Atalanta .. 2. seer eeee 28-04 1-32-5 1-00-29.7 
Prize: Ladies’ Mementoes, Atalanta. 
11 miles. SECOND CLASS, KEELS. (25 to 30 ft.) 
Banneret .-...2.c2see+0 25-02 1-38-43 1-03-38.7 
Prize: Ladies’ Mementoes, Banneret. 
6 miles. THIRD CLASS, CENTER-BOARDS. ( 22 to 25 ft.) 
Queen Mab... .....2..-. 22-06 1-O-II 0-39-10.4 
Prize: Ladies’ Mementoes, doen Mab. 
6 miles. THIRD CLASS, KEELS. (22 to 25 ft.) 
Se ee ee ee oe ped 0-59-37 0-39-31.6 
MOR 5) 2 as 6.0 0 0 oo 1-01-45 0-40-48.6 
Prize: Ladies’ Mementoes, Kitty. 
6 miles. FOURTH CLASS. (20 to 22 ft.) 
es 08 he. peter iol. ees eee 20-06 1-12-12 0-49-35.4 
Thrasher ...... . 20-02 1-16-33 0-53-39 
Tattar . wes ee eee renee 19-11 1-16-54 0-53-46.8 
a ee a ae 20-11 = 1-17-38 0-55-22. 
a en ee ee 1-18-09 0-55-40. 
A ra ene a oe ee 21-03 +«1-18-28 0-56-28.6 
OIE wip ks) bb sn OS ee 19-09 1-21-06 0-57-49.8 
Prize: Ladies’ Mementoes, Niobe. 
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6 miles. FIFTH CLASS. (18 to 20 ft.) 
Em Ell Eye. .... ee ee © © 1Q03 1-16-55 0-53-11.2 
EES 650k sere Ses se 18-01 1-20-11 0-55-19.4 
BERENS 3. 5 Se ns Wee © es a 1-21-18 0-57-48 
SRG Pe eee ee ee 1-24-56 1-00-58.4 
Prize: Ladies’ Mementoes, Em cae Eye. 
6 miles. SIXTH CLASS, (Under 18 ft.) 
i en ee ae + «17-10 1-28-40 1-03-33.4 
Prize: Ladies’ Mementoes, Mirage. 
Wind, reef westerly; tide half ebb; club rules and courses 
in force. Judges: C. F. Harrington, Peleg Aborn, and 


O. A. Ruggles. 

Jersey City YACHT CLuB. — Ladies’ day, August 
27. The ladies embarked on four of the largest 
yachts, and with a strong breeze from west-north-west 
the sail to Sandy Hook was much enjoyed. <A 
supper and dancing closed the day’s program. 

SWEEPSTAKE RACE, August 28, off Larchmont, 
N.Y., $100 entry. Course from Larchmont to and 
around Throgg’s Neck buoy and return : — 


Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor'cted. 
DRRNOS 546.5: 36 @ © & oe + 627-28 = 4-15-52 4-15-39 
a ga Tee ee eee 27-2 4-37-36 4-37-38 

ng ee 27-4 4-39-49 _-4-30- 

Wind, very light, south-west; tide, last of act. Judges: 


Commodore Munroe, L.Y.C., Charles Stevenson, and Alex- 
ander Buxton. 

BEVERLY YACHT CLuB. — One Hundred and Third 
Race and Third Champion, August 29, at Swamp- 
scott, Mass. : — 


13 miles. FIRST CLASS, 


Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Witch (Cir.). 2s 2 cscs 23-06 = 2-58-46 2-40-03 
Expert (slp.) .....+.---. 24-10 3-00-36 2-43-59 
Bessie (sip.). ....-.-+..+ 27-01 2-58-12 2-45-05 
Atalanta (sIp.)......... 29-074 2-54-28 + =—_- 2-44-19 
Oe  § ee ee ae ° 3-31-28 3-17-3: 
Eugenia (ctr.) ......... (Withdrew.) 


28-03 
Prize: first, Witch; second, Expert (Atalanta protested, 
Gem carried away topmast). 


6 miles. SECOND CLASS. 

ee ee ee oe + 20-00 2-27-58 2-17-51 
Prize: Spider, 

6 miles. THIRD CLASS, 

Mirage . 2.2.2 ccceces 19-04 2-22-17 2-10-43 

Psyche. ...2seecrsee 19-04 2-23-06} 2-11-3293 

SO Re ee er ee 5 2-23-06 = 2-11-38 


19-0! 

Prize: first, Mirage; second, Psyche (second and third 
class sailed sweepstake). 

Wind, strong, north-west; club rules and courses in force. 
Judges: B. W. ‘Crowninshield and W. Lloyd Jeffries. 

BEVERLY YACHT CLUB.—One Hundred and 
Fourth Race and open Club Race, August 29, at 
Monument Beach, Cape Cod, Mass. : — 


11 miles, FIRST CLASS. 

Yacht. Length Actual. Cor’cted. 
Surprise (B.)!. .. 2... 2. 27-03 2-59-50 2-49-18 
OE cS ee ee ee 28-02 3-04-31 2-52-01 
Myrtle (M.B.)! .......+% 27-03 = 3-00-23 2-55-51 
Sirius (O.B.)§ .... cece 27-07 3-10-44 3-00-28 
— ‘WA: 5 a reas 29-06 3-10-07 3-01-52 
Aamira (90,)) 25 ws ss +29-00 3-11-51 3-03-15 
Prize (QQ)... sce eeene 28-00 3-20-00 3-10-15 
Myth (B.)* 2... esc eess 7-04 3-21-30 =. 3-10-58 
ES or eee 28-10 = 3-21-18 3-12-19 
wd (See er 28-11 3-27-43 3-18-59 
Bubble (O.).  .. 2.2.6. 27-03 3-27-11 ne 
P. DD, G. CW.) sc cc ese 29-10 3-42-00 3-33-59 
Whisper (B.) ........ + 28-00 (Not taken.) 


First prize, $25, Surprise; second, $10, Alice; third, $5, 
Myrtle. 


74 miles. SECOND CLASS, 
Good Luck (D.)!...... o + 24 05-10 2-51-46 
Nellie W.(W.) ....... es A es BES 
| a 24-024 3-21-30 pe a | 
Onset Belle (O.B.)' ...... 27-00 = 3-18-25 3-07-36 
Cadmus (M.B.)!. ...... ° 3-20-51 3-09-1 
Panny(9i. 3.) . 2. 20 0 ec + 25-00 3-24-53 3-11- 
Meunns (90.B.) .. «ce. 3 6 26-06 3-23-35 3-12-13 
iio (OE. cs ce ee es 24-06 3-26-24 3-12-41 
pi SS 26-02 3-26-10 3-1 = 
a (ee 24-02 3-32-45 3-1 
Gleam (M.B. eee + 25-01 3730-14 3- nt 4 
Lady of the Lake cit Woe are —— (Not taken.) 
Waki(C.)........... (Not taken.) 


24-0 
First prize, $20, Good Luck; easoad $10, Nellie W. 


























7 miles, THIRD CLASS. 


Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
oS ae i 2-224) 2-09-39 
Fanny (B. yi: oe ot 0 es + + 0 S510 2-20- 2-10-29 
Eleanor(B.).....+-. ° + © 23-08 2-27-30 =. 2-17-31 
Amnie (BEB). «ssc ec 21-10 =. 2-32-23, 2-19-46 
Mystery (B.) . . +. 0 . 6 «ME 2-32-59 2-21-22 
Myrtie (W. vad ee ee 23-064 2-31-40 2-21-28 
oS CS en “ee pe | 2-37-32 2-24-24 
Secret (B.) .... 2... 2-5 2-47-10 

First prize, "$20, Petrel ; second, tote, Eleanor. 

7% miles. FOURTH CLASS. 
—— nd Belle (B.I.) .... . . 18-06 2-47-09 2-21-43 
e Se (B.). . «ee 0 2 1616 «= 3-16-31 2-58-37 


Dodo ( 12-05 (Not taken.) 
Fire ¢ =< om “$is, Island Belle; second, $5, Wide Awake. 

Wind, light, north-east; club rules and courses in force. 
Judges: F. Elliott Cabot, Richard Codman, A. H. Hardy. 

B., Beverly; C., Calumet; D., Me F., Fairhaven; 
G., Galviston: M., Mattapoisett ; M Monument Beach; 
O., Osterville} oO. B., Onset Bay; Q,, Quisset ; W., Ware- 
ham; W.H., Wood’s Holl. 

1 Handicapped at start. 


West Lynn YACHT CLus. — Third Championship, 
August 29, off Club-house, Lynn, Mass. 

As the result of the race /nez, Marguerite, and 
Alice L. are tied for the championship, in the second 
class, and /mp, A. B.C., and Annie, in third class : — 


6 miles. SECOND CLASS. 

Yacht. Length Actual. Cor’cted. 
Alice LL... sec ees 17-02 1-01-47 0-35-57 
ee Le + 1-02-16 0-38-02 
Marguerite .... 18-06 1-03-09 0-38-42 
Ethel . ... + «0 « « 19-04 1-10-15 0-46-36 

Leg: Alice. 

5 miles, THIRD CLASS. 
rial = Cre. oo 0 6 14-06 0-47-30 0-23-17 
Cr Pe ae ee 13-02 0-55-53 o- 
_ 2 A. BIC. 4 _ 


Wind, strong,south-east, shifting to east; tide, high water; 
club rules and courses in force. Judges: W. F. Walsh and 
C. F. Morton. 


BEVERLY YACHT CLUB. — Championship _sail-off, 
first class, August 29, at Swampscott, Mass., after the 
regular race; course to Graves’ whistling buoy and 
return; distance, 12 miles. 


Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’ cted. 
Atalanta....... 29-07 2-57-00 
Expert... . +. + - 24-10 3-09-00 

Atalanta holds championship. 

Wind, strong, north-west. Judges: B, W. Crownin- 


shield and W. L. Jeffries. 

Quincy YACHT CLuB. — Club Regatta, August 29, 
off Quincy Point, Quincy, Mass. Owing to the very 
light breeze only a few of the seventeen yachts that 
started completed the course within the limited time. 


74 miles. SECOND CLASS. (18 ft, to 21 ft.) 

Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Tartar . . 2 6. . + + «20-00 3-21-10 2-52-22 
WEED e. 6 art ewes 18-01 2-53-29 


a 3-24-33 
(Tartar was protested.) 


First prize, $5, Wildfire. 
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6 miles. THIRD CLASS. (Under 18 ft.) 

Yacht Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
ee ee 16-08 3-22-40 2-56-18 
Elsie ....2e6 eal 3-28-15 3-01-59 
Guenn we Ss * O 3-27-57 3-02-56 
Undine 3-04-17 


: 17-0, 3 30-00 
First prize, $s Elfin; oncend, $3, Elsie. 
Wind, » light, southeast; tide, half-ebb; club? rulés and 

courses in force. gore: Peter B. Turner, G. W. Morton, 

and Frank E. Hall 

SouTH Boston YACHT CLUB. — Fourth champion 
race, August 29, at City Point, Boston. . 
7} miles. SPECIAL CLASS, 


Yacht. fo. Actual. Cor’ cted. 
Nimbus. ... 2. . «34-5 1-51-40 1-35-01.8 
WEI s 6-0 6:5 S06 + 34-6 2-01-45 1-44~59.1 

Pennant Leg, Nimbus. 

7} miles. FIRST CLASS, CENTER=BOARDS. 

Awilda .. es. “we 1-45-20 1-22-41.3 
Thisbe . . «00+ 20 21-3 1-48-35 1-22-55.7 
Pennant Leg, Awilda. _ 

74 miles, FIRST CLASS, KEELS. 

Breeze 2. ce eee 1-48-10 1-28-29.8 

Altaire ....e..e6 yo 1-58-05 1-38-1 

FUOE ce seanesecrs 25-4 2-02-20 1-4 6 

Dorcas L. . . 28-4 2-08-05 1-47-58.9 

Pennant Leg, Breeze; second, Altaire. 

5% miles. SECOND CLASS, KEELS. 

Monarch, (sch.). . . . 20-9 1-19-30 0-57-06 
Mice. cece e vee 1-18-40 0-58-20.2 

Diana... .. 1-20-20 1-00-45.2 


+ 24-6 

Pennant Leg, Monarch; second, Nydia. 

Wind, light, easterly; tide, half-ebb; club rules and 
courses. Judges : C. McKenna, James Bertram, T. Christian, 
Wm. Morris (chairman). 

DORCHESTER YACHT CLUB. — First Barnard Cup 
Race, August 31. Open to cat-rigs belonging to the 
New England Yacht Racing Association. Courses to 
be sailed from off Club House, Harrison square, Dor- 
chester, Mass. The Barnard Cup to be won twice; 
also a silk pennant, to be won by the Dorchester boat 
making the best time, one for each class. 


7 miles. FIRST CLASS. (Over 19 ft.) 

Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Tartar... . 0. «+ «20-01 1-23-25 0-57-07 
Amy... e+ + 6 20-11 > 0-53-42 
Thisbe ..... + 20-10 1-26-10 1-00-07 
Fancy..... +. ++ «20-00 1-26-59 1-00-11 
Queen Mab... .. + 22-01 I- ee 1-01-35 
ed 0 0 6 + © 0 @OsOl 02-07 


1-2) 
Myr a 
ay Leg and Silk Flag, Tartar, 


7 miles. SECOND CLASS. (Under 1g ft.) 
Flora Lee. . . . . « » 16-09 1-29-10 0-58-31 
Hornet ..... 0. . 18-11 1-26-53 0-58-50 
Mirage... ° 17-05k 1-30-41 1-00-56 
Phebe... .«.c+e ee 1-33-10 1-04-26 
Spray< . «s+ + 6 + 0 ISOS 1-36-08 1-07-31 
Queen .. 4... «197-00 1-38-20 1-08-38 
Norah... «+e. . 16-01 Withdrawn. 
Flirt. . . wee ee - 15-06 


Meteor .. 8-55 

Cup Leg, Flora Lee; 3 Silk Flag, ‘fer rst Dy. C. boat, 
Hornet. 

Wind, light, east by south; tide, high-water; clubs of the 
New England Association ; courses — club. Judges : 
Hartford Davenport, A.J. Clark, and Erastus Willard. 



















*“*YET, ALAS! AND ALACK!” 


I know, if I was introduced 

In society, soon I’d get used 
To their new-fangled way, 
And dance and be gay 


mance 
Through the midnight to caper 
prance! 
Yet, alas! and alack! 
In the world to get back 
I don’t stand a ghost of a chance. 





# When my bones were a little unloosed. 


Oh, I tell you, there’s not much ro- 


Ernest DeLancey Pierson. 


“IF THEY SEE ME THEY SCREAM.” 


THE UNHAPPY GHOST. 


I’M a misused, unhappy old ghost, 
Whose mission it seems to be, most, 
To roam ’round at nights, 
And give people the frights, 
And be hunted from pillar to post. 


I have to slink off at day-break, 
When never a soul is awake ; 
If they see me, they scream 
Or howl in their dream. 
What for, I don’t know, — goodness’ sake ! 


Though my garments are airy and old, 
And not cast in a fashionable mold, 

Is that good reason why 

[ am pinked on the fly 
Whenever my shape they behold ? 


There’s a season when birds may be shot; 
But all the year I catch it hot. 

In the house where I live 

The landlord would give 
A year’s rent if I got up and got. 
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